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THE MENAGERIES. 


Chapter I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Natitral History has been called the science of ob- 
servation, as distinguished from other sciences which 
are founded upon calculation or experiment. From 
this peculiarity, Natural History is, in many respects, 
the most easily pursued, and the most agreeable in 
the pursuit, of all the various branches of human in- 
quiry and study. Its limits as a science are almost 
boundless ; for scientific naturalists are daily adding 
some new or uncommon specimen to our previous 
collections of animal, vegetable, or mineral nature. 
At the same time, every detached object of this sci- 
ence— every quadruped, bird, reptile, fish, worm, or 
insect— every fiower — every piece of metal, crystal, or 
stone — not only excites greater interest when we have 
acquired, by careful investigation, a knowledge of its 
properties, but leads the mind forward to new sub- 
iects of curiosity. As an observer of nature^ every 
man has it in his power to become a naturalist, in a 
greater or less degree. 

Although every one possesses this power, and haa 
thus abundant opportunities of adding largely to his 
stock of inteliectu^ enjoyment, there are many who 
pass through life without the slightest r^ard to those 
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wonders and beauties of the creation by which they 
are surrounded. It is the distinction between the 
savage and the civilized man that the one has no re- 
spect for the qualities of the living being^s or inanimate 
substances amongst which he is placed, except as they 
minister to his physical wants; — whilst the other, with- 
out neglecting their subservience to his necessities or 
comforts, views them likewise with reference to all the 
conditions of their existence — considering each variety 
of the whole world of Nature, whether separately or 
in groups, whether individually perfect or in parts, as 
affording the most striking illustrations of the extraor- 
dinary adaptation of every existing thing to the pur- 
poses for which it was created — the most complete 
proofs of the wisdom and goodness of the Creator. 
This distinction between the savage and the civilized 
man has been produced by habit and education. The 
savage has constantly to seek the precarious means 
of maintaining life ; for he has not learnt those useful 
arts, and those combinations of individual power, by 
which a supply of food and raiment is systematically 
provided for the necessities of society. Men ad- 
Tanced in civilization have the Rill advantages, first, 
of the division of labour, by which those whom habit 
^is rendered expert are enabled to supply our neces- 
sary wants, for instance, of clothing ; and secondly, 
of mechanical power, by which many operations are 
rendered short and easy, which would otherwise be 
tedious and laborious. It is from these circumstances 
iksi we have all some leisure to acquire knowledge ; 
whilst the general stock of information which is pos- 
sessed by society is insensibly diffused amongst all 
its members, and reaches even the minds of the most 
^cultivated. 

It is thus the positive duty of all to acquire know- 
ledgfe,~by observation, by reflection, by reading, by 
listfi a ing to the itiRmned ; for the greater the poitiow 
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of the geueral stock of knowledge which each indivi* 
dual is enabled to acquire, the more is his Own well-* 
being promoted, and the more is society benefited. 
Knowledge is not limited in its quantity, and is not, 
in our times, of necessity confined to particular 
classes. Every one, however humble, may appro- 
priate to himself some of its most valuable treasures ; 
for its stores are always large enough for the supply 
of every demand, and the more they are drawn upon, 
the more inexhaustible appears to be the fund from 
which they are derived. 

The first step in the successful communication of 
any branch of knowledge is to awaken the attention 
of the mind to the object or assemblage of objects, to 
which that branch of knowledge applies. Without a 
habit of attention to the things around them, men 
walk about in the world with their eyes half shut ; 
for they are insensible to all but the commonest ex- 
ternal appearances, and have no perception of the 
minuter peculiarities which distinguish one class of 
objects from another, of the beauties of their struo 
ture, or of the harmonies of their arrangement Take 
an example : engaged as we are in the ordinary pur- 
suits of life, in our business and in our pleasures, it 
is but rarely that we bestow attention upon those most 
stupendous works of a ruling Providence— the sun* 
die planets, the myriads of stars, — of which it might 
be thought that the bare contemplation would awaken 
in us a feeling of unbounded wonder and admiradon* 
It is only when some singular appearance of thosa 
vast and glorious bodies presents itself — when we 
behold an eclipse or a comet — that the greater num- 
ber of us have our attention excited to the objects 
with which the science of Astronomy is conversant* 
It is at such moments that the accidental awakening 
of our attention should be seized upon by us, to ac- 
quire the particular knowledge lelati^ to ithe circum-: 
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stance by which the spirit of inquiry was roused ; for 
we may reasonably entertain* a conviction, that if we 
refer to some intelligent instructor, or seek for an 
explanation in some proper book, we shall not only 
satisfy ourselves upon the point in doubt, but be led 
forward to feel an interest in many other details, which 
would lay the foundation of a scientific knowledge of 
the laws which govern the heavenly bodies. This 
would be to acquire the habit of bestowing atten- 
tion upon a subject which we had previously disre- 
garded ; and we should find this habit a source of 
infinite amusement and instruction — not confined, as 
we might have thought, to those who survey the hea- 
vens from splendid observatories, and with the help 
of the most perfect glasses, but equally capable of 
affording delight and being of use to the wayfaring 
man who plods onward to his home, and to the la- 
bourer who rises to his work before the morning-star 
has disappeared. There will be delight wherever 
there is this habit of observation. But the habit will 
not come if we do not cultivate the spirit of inquiry. 
We have heard a story of a pedagogue in a small 
village, who having joined a crowd anxiously en- 
gaged in watching an eclipse of the sun, and having 
be^ asked, in deference to his superior learning, 
what was the cause of this extraordinary appearance, 
replied, “ Oh ! it’s only a phenomenon.” If, when 
we behold any thing extraordinary in nature, we 
check our instinctive curiosity by saying to our- 
selves, “It’s only a phenomenon,” we shall be not 
one step nearer any rational knowledge of that ap- 
pearance than if we had never observed it We must 
inquire into the causes of the phenomenon, which 
term, phenomenon^ properly means an appearance— 
any t^g made manifest to us in any way; and 
tlm we shall be led on to the knowledge of tnore 
phenomenal till by degrees we obtain a connected 
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sM g^n^ral insight into the entire subject te whieh 
our attention was accidentally directed. 

It is amazing how much quickness the habit of 
servation will impart to the whole intellect, and how it 
will give it an a^itude for understanding and enjoy* 
iftg the thing observed. There is nothing, for instance, 
so common as to find men wanting in a perception cf 
picturesque beauty — of that feeling which enables 
some to take great delight in a landscape, not only for 
its extent, or the grandeur of its parts, but for that 
harmonious arrangement which is necessary to the 
effect of a picture, or for some accidental circumstances 
of light and shadow, or of colour, which render the 
prospect more than usually attractive. Now this is 
strictly an acquired faculty, and one which is pro- 
duced by the practice of looking at nature, or at the 
monuments of art, with this previous adaptation of 
the vision to picturesque objects ; and a person who 
enjoys the faculty, (we say enjoy, for it is a source 
of real pleasure,) is said to possess “a painter’s 
eye.” It is precisely in the same way that a 
naturalist, by constantly observing the peculiarities 
of animal life, acquires the readiest perception of 
the differences in the structure and habits of the 
great variety of living beings; and he perceives 
in each of them qualities which a less practised 
observer would entirely overlook. Through this 
habit of observation, the science of Zoology, whirh 
comprehends all that relates to the description and 
classification of animals, has been gradually esta* 
blished. By diligent observation the peculiar structure 
of vast riumbers of individual animals has been ascei^ 
tamed ; dieir habits have been accurately described ; 
and many ancient errors, which arose from hasty eata* 
mftiation, have been exploded. This greater accuracy 
of deseriptibn has produced a proportionate accuracy 
of t iss i mcalkm ; and though noeystem wfaiek attempt 
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to arrange every variety of individual animals accord- 
ing to generic distinctions can be perfect, because ex- 
ceptions to the rule are constantly occurring, yet an 
approach to perfection has been made through a more 
complete understanding of the organization of each 
species. Thus, in the more recent scientific works on 
Zoology, the accidental circumstances of size, or co- 
lour, or locality, or any identity in unimportant ha- 
bits, have ceased to be guides in the classification 
of animals; but the essential peculiarities of their 
formation, which chiefly determine their habits, have 
alone been regarded. We mention this to point out 
that the actual observations of successive naturalists, 
leading to the accumulation of a great body of 
facts, have principally contributed to the advance of 
Zoology as a science in modern times ; for the science 
being wholly founded upon observation, and not 
upon previous calculations, or any series of experi- 
ments, the greater our collection of facts, the nearer 
have we approached to systematic perfection. 

To enable an observer to make any valuable addi- 
tions to this store of zoological knowledge, it is not 
necessary that he should be a profound anatomist, or 
skilful in languages, or acquainted with all the various 
systems of classification which have entered, perhaps 
too largely, into the science of Zoology in all ages. 
Some of the most valuable materials for our know- 
ledge of animals have been contributed by imscientific 
travellers, who have been content accurately to de- 
scribe what they saw, and to collect the minutest 
particulars of the structure, and more especially 
of the habits, of the rare species of quadrupeds, 
or birds, or reptiles, or fishes, which they had 
o]^rtunities of seeing in their natural state. But 
it is not even necessary that a lover of pature 
should be a traveller, or detail the peculiaritks of 
those creatures only with which we are not familiai: 
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to make vei*y important additions to Zoolo^. One 
of the most instructive and amusing books in our 
language, “ The Natural History of Selbome,” was 
written by the Rev. Gilbert White, who for forty years 
scarcely stirred from the seclusion of his native vil- 
lage, employing his time, most innocently and hap- 
pily for himself, and most instructively for the world, 
in the observation and description of the domestic 
animals, the birds, and the insects by which he was 
surrounded. He does not raise our wonder by sto- 
ries of the crafty tiger or the sagacious elephant ; but 
he notes down the movements of “ the old family 
tortoise ; is not indifferent to the reason why wag- 
tails run round cows when feeding in moist pastures 
and watches the congregating and disappearance of 
swallows with an industry which could alone deter- 
mine the long-disputed question of their migration. 
Mr. White derived great pleasure from these pursuits, 
because they opened to his mind new fields of in 
quiry, and led him to perceive that what appears 
accidental in the habits of the animal world, is the 
result of some unerring instinct, or some singular 
exercise of the perceptive powers, affording the most 
striking objects of contemplation to a philosophic 
mind. It is in this way that every man may be- 
come a Naturalist ; and the great object which we 
propose to ourselves in the collection of the most in- 
teresting facts relating to animals in general, and in 
this volume of those which appertain to Quadrupeds 
in particular, will be to excite such a habit of observa- 
tion in our readers, that they may accustom them- 
selves to watch the commonest appearances of animal 
life ; and thus derive, from every inquiry to which 
their observations may lead them, a more intimate 
conviction of the perfection of that Wisdom, by which 
the functions of the humblest being in the scale of 
existence are prescribed by an undeviating law. 
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We intend, At first, to treat of Quadrupeds •, and, 
with very few exceptions, to found our description of 
the individual animal upon our personal observation 
of living specimens. We shall, in most cases, illus- 
trate these descriptions by accurate wood-cuts, not 
copied from other books, but taken from the life by 
competent artists. The principal subjects of our 
descriptions and drawings are to be found in the 
Menageries of London and its neighbourhood. We 
shall especially direct our attention to the Collection 
in the Garden of the Zoological Society, which 
already contains many interesting specimens, and 
which may be justly regarded as the foundation of a 
National Vivarium, — for so such a collection was 
called by the Romans. It may be objectetl to this 
mode of writing a book on Quadrupeds, that the 
individual animals are seen under artificial restraints, 
and that in circumstances so opposed to their ordi- 
nary states of existence, we can ibrm no adequate 
notion of their natural habits. To this we reply, 
that the observation of Quadrupeds in Menageries 
is the only mode by which a sufficient number can 
be viewed alive at one time. That man must be a 
very universal traveller who has seen, in their native 
condition, the elephant of India, the llama of Peru, 
the beaver of North America, the lion of Africa, and 
the kangaroo of New South Wales. In Menageries 
we can trace the forms, the colours, and, partially, 
the natural habits of animals ; — and we can witness, 
what the observer of them in their native woods and 
mountains has no opportunity of witnessing, — the 
interesting modifications of their habits under re- 
straint and discipline, or their changes of character 
in their association with civilized man. But in the 
almost exhaustless details of travellers, and particu- 
larly in the relations of those enterprising natural** 
ists, both of our own and other countries, who have 
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enlarged the boundaries of natural science by the 
most enthusiastic devotion to their favourite pur- 
suits, we have the means of comparing the same 
species in different circumstances, and thus of con- 
necting our own impressions with the facts de- 
rived from a more extended observation. We avail 
ourselves, in common with the other inhabitants of 
a great metropolis, of the instruction which Menage- 
ries afford ; — and we view these establishments, not 
as mere exhibitions for the gratification of a passing 
curiosity, but as the most eflectual means of bringing 
to our very doors those uncommon specimens of the 
animals of other climes, which, while they extend, as 
far as possible, our actual acquaintance with animal 
nature may ultimately lead to the domestication of 
some of those races, which, possessing many valuable 
qualities, have not yet been made available to the pur- 
poses of man even in his present state of civilization. 

We propose to proceed in our descriptions of in- 
dividual animals, without following exclusively an 
arrangement depending upon what zoologists call the. 
Order, the Family, or the Gc?ius, to which they be- 
long. We are not about to write a systematic work on 
Zoology, which shall comprise every specimen of the 
Animal Kingdom ; but with especial reference to the 
plan of diffusing Entertaming Knowledge, we shall 
rather attempt to lead the reader to a gradual ac- 
quaintance with the Science, by instructing him in 
the peculiarities of individual animals, than to make 
these peculiarities subordinate to classification. We 
apprehend that, in adopting this course, we pursue 
a natural and interesting mode of communicating a 
popular knowledge of the subject It is frequently 
better to lead men from the example to the principle 
than from the abstract principle to the example. 
This is the mode i^ which a practical knowledge is 
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best attained in all things. A naturalist, when he 
first begins to form a museum, collects whatever rare 
and valuable specimens may fall in his way. He par- 
tially arranges them as far as may be convenient^ 
and he is thus led on to attempt a perfect classifica- 
tion, when his collection is sufficiently advanced to 
render the want of such an arrangement embarrass- 
ing. In the same way, when our readers are fami- 
liarized with the individual characters of a consider- 
able number of animals, (in the selection of which 
we shall neither utterly disregard, nor slavishly follow, 
a scientific order,) they will begin to feel the rea 
value of classification : and thus, whilst their amuse- 
ment has been consulted by keeping back the mere 
nomenclature of Science, in the first instance, a 
complete analytical index upon scientific principles 
will ultimately collect all our scattered specimens 
into Orders and Genera ; and this will be done at 
the very time when a knowledge of the Classifica- 
tion of Zoology will become with them an object of 
anxious desire, instead of appearing dry and techni- 
cal, and fit only for anatomical students and lovers 
of hard names. 

There are, however, a few of the great principles 
of Zoology, upon which the systems of classification 
now in most esteem are founded, which we may pro- 
perly explain, in as brief and simple a manner as 
possible, before we proceed to individual descriptions. 

The Animal Kingdom (scientifically called king^ 
dofTiy to distinguish it as a portion of the loorld of 
nature in general) is divided into vertebrated and 
invertehrated animals. The term vertebrated is de- 
rived from vertebrm^ the Latin name for the bones 
of the spine. 

. Vertebrated animals are, therefore, those which 
possess a spine, or bony covering of the spinal mar- 
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tow, on the anterior part of which the cranium or co- 
vering of the brain rests. To the sides of the vertebrae 
ye attached ribs, which form the frame-work of the 
body. Animals of this division have all red blood ; 
a muscular heart ; a mouth with a transverse open- 
ing, and of which the jaws move in the same plane ; 
and distinct organs of vision, smell, hearing, and 
taste, all situated in cavities of the head. They have 
never more than four limbs. The division comprises 
Mammalia, Birds, Reptiles, and Fishes. The word 
Mammalia (having teals) applies to all animals which 
suckle their young, and is the proper scientific term 
for those which are popularly called Quadrupeds ; for 
the latter term is an incorrect one, when applied ex- 
clusively to viviparous animals (producing their young 
in a living state) with four legs, as many of the Rep- 
tiles have also four legs. Whenever, therefore, we 
popularly use the term Quadrupeds, speaking gene- 
rally of the class which we are at present about to 
describe, we mean Mammiferous Quadrupeds, 

The Invertebrated animals are those which have 
no vertebrsB ; of all these the blood is white. They 
are scientifically divided into Molluscous animals, in 
which the muscles are attached to the skin, with or 
without the protection of a shell — such as snails and 
slugs ; Articulated animals, in which the covering 
of the body is divided into rings or segments, to the 
interior of which the muscles are attached — compre- 
hending all insects and worms ; and Radiated ani- 
mals, in which the organs of motion or sensation 
radiate from a common centre — such as star-fish. 

Each of the above four classes of Vertebrated ' 
animals have peculiarities of organization, by which 
they are fitted for the respective states in which 
they exist. The various nature of their movements 
is always proportioned to the quantity of respiration 
distinguishing each class. They thus either walk or^ 
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run upon the earth, or fly through the air, or cre^ 
upon the ground, or swim in the water, as their 
quantity of respiration is moderate as in quadrupeds, 
or great as in birds, or feeble as in reptiles, or small, 
but modified by peculiar arrangements, as in fishes. 
Quadrupeds, as we before said, suckle their young, 
and are viviparous. The whale, and several other 
species, which are popularly regarded as fishes, be- 
long to the class Mammalia, on account of the great 
characteristic of suckling their young. Birds, Rep- 
tiles, and Fishes, being oviparous, or laying eggs, 
leave their young to other nourishment than that of 
their own bodies. 

The peculiar organization of Quadrupeds will be 
described, as occasion offers, in our notice of the indi- 
vidual specimens. The Orders into which they are 
now more generally divided are determined, first, by 
the organ of touch, which regulates the ability of the 
animal to seize upon any object, and upon which its 
dexterity niainly depends ; and, secondly, by those of 
mastication, which prescribe the nature of the food 
proper to each species. Linnjeus, whose authority as 
a writer on Natural History was for a long time con- 
sidered unquestionable, divided the orders of qua- 
drupeds solely according to the peculiarities of their 
teeth ; but this system, although natural to a certain 
extent, has been considered as producing great ano- 
malies, and unnatural combinations. The systems of 
Cuvier, Blumenbach, and other distinguished natural- 
ists of our own day, are founded upon a consideration 
of the peculiarities both of the teeth and of the organs 
of touch. These systems, therefore, being formed with 
especial reference to the two great distinctions which 
determine the most important habits of the animal, are 
called * natural systems.’ Without offering an opinion 
upon the relative merits of the more modern systems 
of classification, we subjoin, for the present, a general 
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vievr of the principles which have guided the zoolo- 
gists of the best authority. 

* The class of Quadrupeds admits of a division into 
two triheMi— 

I. Those whose extremities are divided into 
fingers or toes, scientifically called Unguiculata^ 
from the Latin word for nail. 

II. Those whose extremities are hoofed, scien- 
tifically called Ungulata^ from the Latin word 
for hoof. 

I. The extremities of the first tribe are armed with 
claws or nails, which give them a capability of grasp- 
ing objects, of climbing, of burrowing. The animals 
thus distinguished are susceptible of great variations 
in their modes of subsistence; which variations are 
partly determined by different modifications of the 
power of touch, and partly by differences in the form 
of the cheek-teeth. 

Some have extremities formed for grasping, having 
the faculty of opposing a thumb to the other fingers, 
which faculty resides in, or is communicated by, that 
portion of animal structure which is properly called 
a hand. Man possesses this faculty in the highest 
perfection ; but monkeys and bats are distinguished 
by having all their extremities capable of this power; 
and they are thus called Quadrumana^ or four- 
handed. 

The remaining orders of the first tribe have no 
thumb capable of free motion ; and they are classed 
according to the form of their cheek-teeth, which de- 
termines their choice of food. 

The Quadrumana^ and the Carnivora (eaters of 
flesh), have molar or grinding-teeth (which we call 
cheek-teeth), canine-teeth, and cutting-teeth. Those 
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view of the principles which have guided the zoolo- 
gists of the best authority. 

* The class of Quadrupeds admits of a division into 
two tribes:-^ 

I. Those whose extremities are divided into 
fingers or toes, scientifically called Unguiculata, 
from the Latin word for nail. 

II. Those whose extremities are hoofed, scien- 
tifically called Ungulata^ from the Latin word 
for hoof. 

I. The extremities of the first tribe are armed with 
claws or nails, which give them a capability of grasp- 
ing objects, of climbing, of burrowing. The animals 
thus distinguished are susceptible of great variations 
in their modes of subsistence; which variations are 
partly determined by different modifications of the 
power of touch, and partly by differences in the form 
of the cheek-teeth. 

Some have extremities formed for grasping, having 
the faculty of opposing a thumb to the other fingers, 
which faculty resides in, or is communicated by, that 
portion of animal structure which is properly called 
a hand. Man possesses this faculty in the highest 
perfection ; but monkeys and bats are distinguished 
by having all their extremities capable of this power; 
and they are thus called Quadrumana, or four- 
handed. 

The remaining orders of the first tribe have no 
thumb capable of free motion ; and they are classed 
according to the form of their cheek-teeth, which de- 
termines their choice of food. 

The Quadrumana^ and the Carnivora (eaters of 
flesh), have molar or grinding-teeth (which we call 
cheek-teeth), canine-teeth, and cutting-teeth. Those 
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which have the cheek-teeth feed partly, or wholly, on 
flesh, and these teeth are adapted for cutting that 
substance ; while the jaws are fitted together so as to 
move in the manner of a pair of scissors, and are in- 
capable of any other motion than that of opening and 
closing again in a vertical direction. Some of these 
carnivorous animals, as well as other orders of the 
fingered quadrupeds, walk on the soles of the feet, as 
bears, and are called Planiigrada ; some on the ex- 
tremities of the feet, as cats, and are called DigitU 
grada ; and some are web-footed, as seals, and are 
called Palmaia, The remaining animals of the first 
tribe want the canine-teclh, and have cutting-teeth 
in the front of the mouth, as rats and rabbits. They 
are called Rodentia by Cuvier, which signifies gnaw- 
ing ; and Glires by Linnaeus. Cuvier makes another 
division, called Edentata^ which are defective in the 
incisive teeth, and of which some want the canine- 
teeth, and some are even destitute of teeth altogether. 

Amongst the Unguiculata, or fingered Quadrupeds, 
there are very few which are used by man as food. 
Many of them are noxious or ferocious. The Dog 
and the Cat are the only species of the Carnivorous 
orders which have been rendered domestic ; although 
many have their natural instincts subdued or re- 
strained by their contact with mankind. 

II. The extremities of the Ungulata (Hoofed tribe) 
are exclusively employed to support and move the 
body. These animals do not possess the power of 
grasping objects, of climbing, or burrowing. They 
are all Herbivorous, or feeding on vegetables. Their 
teeth are fitted for the mastication of grain or roots, 
by having a flattish round upper surface ; and their 
jaws possess the capacity of moving in the same 
plane. Their teeth are also of unequal hardness, so 
that they have the power of crushing, like the un-^ 
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equal surfaces of a millstone. Cuvier divides the 
Hoofed animals into, 1, Pachydtrmata^ or thick- 
skinned, amongst which are the horse and the ele- 
phant ; and, 2, Ruminantia^ or those which rumi- 
nate, or chew the cud, such as cows and sheep. 
Amongst this tribe, man, whether in a rude or civi- 
lized state, principally and almost exclusively finds 
his food from wild or from domesticated animals. 
This tribe also furnishes him with the most valuable 
assistance in agriculture, in the chase, and in the 
carriage of commodities. 

In giving this very brief, and therefore imperfect, 
sketch of the leading principles of Classification, we 
have only thrown out a few hints for such of our 
readers as may desire, in the outset, to view the sub- 
ject of Zoology as a science. As we proceed, we 
shall endeavour not to disregard the claims of Classi- 
fication ; in not making them prominent, we desire 
only to divest the subject of such technicalities as 
might interfere with the object of combining enter- 
tainment /with instruction: and we shall seek to 
afford materials for adopting the best of the pre- 
vailing systems, rather than undertake to pronounce 
without hesitation upon the superiority of any one 
of them. 


c2 
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Chapter XL 

THE USES OF MENAGERIES. 

The literal meaning of the word Menagerie points 
out one of the principal objects of a collection of 
various living animals. Menagerie is derived from 
the French woi-d mcnager^ IVom which we derive 
our English verb to manage. The name Menagerie 
was originally applied to a place for domestic ani- 
mals, with reference to their nurture and training : 
it now means any collection of animals. It may be 
implied, therefore, that the animals in a Menagerie 
are not placed there merely for safe confinement, 
but that by care and kindness their noxious or fero- 
cious propensities may there be restrained or sub- 
dued, and by constant discipline their habits may 
there be rendered useful, or at least inoffensive to man. 
Daubenton, and other distinguished naturalists, have 
believed that the ferocity of many of the carnivorous 
animals may be entirely conquered in the course of 
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time ; that they only flee from man through fear, 
and attack and devour other animals through the 
pressing calls of hunger ; and that the association 
with human beings, and an abundant supply of food, 
would render even the lion, the tiger, and the wolf, 
as manageable as our domestic animals. In support 
of this theory, it may be observed, that although the 
tiger and the domestic cat have many properties in 
common, the conquest of the latter species is now 
complete ; and, further, that some of the most fero- 
cious animals which have been bred in a state of 
confinement, or taken exceedingly young, have be- 
come perfectly tractable and harmless, with those 
who have rightly understood their natures. The 
accidents which have sometimes occurred to the 
attendants of wild beasts, and which are attributed 
to the treachery of their dispositions, have generally 
proceeded from an ignorance of their habits. The 
lion, for instance, is not an animal of acute hearing, 
and he is therefore awakened with difficulty, parti- 
cularly after feeding. If he be suddenly aroused, 
he instantly loses all presence of mind, and flies off 
in the direction in which he happens to be lying. 
A few years ago, one of the keepers at Exeter 
Change was killed through his ignorance of this 
peculiarity, which is well known to the Bushmen of 
Africa The keeper, going into the den of a lion, 
and suddenly awakening him, the animal, seeing no 
mode of escape, killed the man under the influence 
of his natural terror. This unfortunate circumstance 
did not proceed from any unconquerable ferocity in 
the lion ; for, in general, he was obedient, and even 
affectionate. The habits of his species were not 
thoroughly understood by those around him ; if it 
had been otherwise, the keeper would not have 
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placed himself in a position where the discipline by 
which the lion had been rendered grateful would be 
useless, from the stronger force of a natural pro- 
pensity. 

But if it be too much to hope that the ferocious 
animals may be subdued to our uses, through the 
education which well-conducted Menageries would 
afford, it cannot be doubted that such establishments 
offer most interesting opportunities for observing the 
peculiarities of a great variety of creatures, whose in- 
stincts are calculated to excite a rational curiosity, 
and to fill the mind with that pure and delightful 
knowledge which is to be acquired in every depart- 
ment of the study of nature. The commonest ani- 
mals offer to the attentive observer objects of the 
deepest interest When Montaigne, playing with his 
cat, says in his quaint way, “ who knows whether 
puss is not more diverted with me than I am with 
puss,’' his mind wanders into those speculations 
with regard to the delicate lines which divide instinct 
from reason, which must naturally arise to every one 
who attentively contemplates the dispositions of the 
inferior parts of the living creation. To those who 
philosophize, or to those who do not, the instinct 
and intelligence of animals are always interesting ; 
and to a feeling mind they are doubly so. The poet 
Cowper, when he sat for hours in his study watching 
the gambols of his three tame hares, forgot that 
gloom which constitutionally preyed upon him, in his 
sympathy with the innocent happiness of the poor 
beings whom he had taught, first not to fear him, 
and afterwards to love him. These three hares, and 
his spaniel and cat, formed Cowper’ s Menagerie, and 
it afforded him both delight and instruction. 

All associations between animals of opposite na- 
tures are exceedingly interesting ; and those who train 
animals for public exhibition know how attractive are 
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such displays of the power of discipline over the 
strength of instinct. These extraordinary arrange- 
ments are sometimes the effect of accident, and some- 
times of the greater force of one instinct over the 
lesser force of another. A rat-catcher having caught 
a brood of young rats alive, gave them to his cat, 
who had just had her kittens taken from her to be 
drowned. A few days afterwards, he was surprised 
to find the rats in the place of the drowned kittens, 
being suckled by their natural enemy. The cat had 
a hatred to rats, but she spared these young rats to 
afford her the relief which she required as a mother. 
The rat-catcher exhibited the cat and her nurslings to 
considerable advantage*. A somewhat similar exhi- 
bition exists at present. There is a little Menagerie 
in London, where such odd associations may be wit- 
nessed upon a more extensive scale, and more sys- 
tematically conducted, than in any other collection 
of animals with which we are acquainted. Upon 
the Surrey side of Waterloo Bridge, or sometimes, 
though not so often, on the same side of Southwark 
Bridge, may be daily seen a cage about five feet 
square, containing the quadrupeds and birds which 
are represented in the annexed print. The keeper of 
this collection, John Austin, states that he has em- 
ployed seventeen years in this business of training 
creatures of opposite natures to live together in 
content and affection. And those years have not 
been unprofitably employed ! It is not too much to 
believe, that many a person who has given his half- 
penny to look upon this show, may have had his mind 
awakened to the extraordinary effects of habit and 
of gentle discipline, when he has thus seen the cat, 
the rat, the mouse, the hawk, the rabbit, the guinea- 
pig, the owI» the pigeon, the starling, and the spar- 
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row, each enjoying, as far as can be enjoyed in con- 
finement, its respective modes of life, in the com- 
pany of the others, — the weak without fear, and the 
strong without the desire to injure. It is impossible 
to imagine any prettier exhibition of kindness than 
is here shown: — the rabbit and the pigeon play- 
fully contending for a lock of hay to make up their 
nests ; the sparrow sometimes perched on the head 
of the cat, and sometimes on that of the owl — each 
its natural enemy; and the mice playing about 
with perfect indifference to the presence either of 
cat, or hawk, or owl. The modes by which the 
man has effected this, are, first, by keeping all the 
creatures well fed ; and, secondly, by accustoming 
one species to the society of the other at a very 
early period of their lives. The ferocious instincts of 
those who prey on the weaker are never called into 
action ; their nature is subdued to a systematic gen- 
tleness ; the circumstances by which they are sur- 
rounded are favourable to the cultivation of their 
kindlier dispositions ; all their desires and pleasures 
are bounded by their little cage ; and though the old 
cat sometimes takes a stately walk on the parapet of 
the bridge, he duly returns to his companions, with 
whom he has been so long happy, without at all 
thinking that he was born to devour any of them. 
This is ail example, and a powerful one, of what 
may be accomplished by a proper education, which 
rightly estimates the force of habit, and confirms, by 
judicious management, that habit which is most de- 
sirable to be made a rule of conduct. The principle 
is the same, whether it be applied to children or 
to brutes. 

The travelling menageries, which form the chief 
attraction of country fairs, and which divide the 
popular applause with tumblers and conjurors, are 
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amongst the most rational gratifications of the curi- 
osity of the multitude. All classes of persons go to 
see these exhibitions ; and it is not too much to assert 
that many come away with their understandings 
enlarged, and their stores of useful knowledge in- 
creased. The animals may be confined in miserable 
dens, where their natural movements are painfully 
restrained; the keepers maybe lamentably ignorant, 
and impose upon the credulous a great number of 
false stories, full of wonderment and absurdity : but 
still the people see the real things about which they 
have heard and read, (though they are not always 
pointed out to them by their right names,) and they 
thus acquire a body of facts which make a striking 
impression upon their memories and understandings. 
The sagacity of the elephant, and the lofty port of 
the lion, can never be forgotten. The actual inspec- 
tion of such collections of animals, too, gradually obli- 
terates the impressions of those false accounts which 
the early naturalists multiplied with a fond credulity, 
and which, like all other mysterious stories, took the 
firmest hold of the popular mind. The people see in 
these menageries a great number of rare animals, 
brought together from distant parts of the earth, 
whose habits are very curious and surprising : but 
they never see the Griffin, which is represented as 
half beast and half bird ; nor the Centaur, which the 
poets have described as half horse and half man ; 
nor the Phmnix, which is drawn as a bird, and is 
stated to perish by fire at the end of a hundred years, 
and then to rise again from its own ashes. The peo- 
ple thus gradually learn to disbelieve the existence 
of these things, because the fables to which they have 
trusted never receive a confirmatioli from any living 
specimen ; whilst on the other hand, the statements 
of intelligent travellers and naturalists, which they 
may have also heard of, are abundantly proved by the 
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evidence of their own senses. To acquire the habit 
of discriminating^ between what is true and what is 
false — to learn to separate fable from fact — to per- 
ceive what parts of literature belong to the freaks of 
the imag;ination, and what to dilig^ent inquiry, and 
sober reasoning — this is the very foundation of all 
valuable knowledge ; and to obtain this habit of mind 
is one of the happiest consequences of that habit of 
observation whicli, as we have already said, a love 
for the study of nature is so fitted to call forth. 

The commercial intercourse of this country with 
what may be almost called the whole world, has 
afforded us, during the last century, unrivalled op- 
portunities of obtaining the rarest specimens of 
animals, from whatever region they are naturally 
found in. Our immense possessions in Asia, and 
our systematic expeditious of discovery to Africa, 
have furnished tlie most extensive fields for the re- 
searches of naturalists. Within the last thirty years 
especially, our extended colonization of Australasia 
has added many new specimens to our national col- 
lections ; but, till very lately, the acquisition of rare 
animals has been entirely left to individual enter- 
prise. A tiger or a bear, for instance, has been 
caught young, and intrusted as a speculation to the 
captain of a merchant vessel, to be brought to Eng- 
land. The proprietor of tlie valuable collection at 
Exeter Change, or some one of the owners of the 
three or four travelling menageries in the kingdom, 
bought the animal at a large price, if it suited his 
purpose ; and by such means, as we have seen, a 
popular knowledge of this branch of Natural History 
has been imperfectly kept up. The spirit of com- 
mercial speculation has thus, as in many other mat- 
ters amongst us, supplied the place, and sometimes 
very admirably, of a fostering care on the part of the 
Government. It might be considered that the Boyah 
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Menagerie in the Tower of London was an exception 
to this remark : but that collection has always fluctu- 
ated in value according to the spirit of the individual 
entrusted with its management, which spirit has 
mainly depended upon the taste of the public for 
such exhibitions. 

The Menagerie of the Tower is now very flourish- 
ing. It contains some extremely fine specimens of 
more than forty quadrupeds, and of various birds and 
reptiles. The dens in which the animals are kept are 
tolerably commodious, and great attention is paid to 
their cleanliness. This collection has lately been 
made the subject of a very interesting volume. But 
the Tower Menagerie was not always as valuable as 
at the present time. In 1822, the collection com- 
prised only an elephant, a bear, and two or three 
birds. It had gradually declined in value for half a 
century ; in some degree perhaps, from the force of 
popular prejudice, which was accustomed to consider 
it only an occupation and amusement for children to 
make a visit to the “Lions in the Tower.” A better 
system of education has instructed us that there is 
nothing in nature beneath the attention of a reason- 
able being ; that some of the wisest and most philo- 
sophic of mankind have devoted themselves with a 
passionate ardour to the cultivation of Natural His- 
tory as a science ; and that if children feel the deep- 
est interest in safely beholding those ferocious ani- 
mals which form such attractive objects in many of 
the stories dedicated to their use, that interest may 
be readily carried far beyond the gratification of a 
passing curiosity, and may become the excitement 
to the acquisition of a great deal of real knowledge, 
capable of being presented in the most captivating 
form. 

In the barbarous ages, and till within the last 
century, beasts of prey were considered the especial 
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property of kings, as something typical of their 
power and greatness. In the fortress where the 
crown of our ancient monarchs was kept, were also 
confined their lions. These were generally main- 
tained at the expense of the people, and sometimes 
of the civic officers of London, by special writ ; and 
the keeper of the lions was a person of rank attached 
to the court. Gradually, this exertion of the royal 
prerogative fell into decay ; and if a foreign potentate 
presented a tiger or a leopard to the King, as was 
often the case with the rulers of the maritime states 
of Africa, the animal was given to the keeper of the 
menagerie, to add to his stock of attractions for the 
public. Further, no care was taken of the collection 
on the part of the Sovereign or the Government, It 
is highly creditable to the present keeper that he has 
judiciously availed himself of the growing taste for 
zoological pursuits, to render his collection in some 
degree worthy of a country possessing such oppor- 
tunities of obtaining the finest specimens of animal 
life which the world can afford. 

The beasts of prey which are presented to the King 
are, in nearly every case, sent to the Tower ; but 
his present Majesty, during the last ten years, has 
formed a very fine collection of such quadrupeds as 
are more capable of domestication, and of birds, in 
Windsor Great Park, at a Lodge called Sand-Pit 
Gate*. Before the establishment of the gardens of 
the Zoological Society, this royal collection offered 
almost the only opportunity of seeing many of the 
rarer species of animals in their natural condition. 

* The King’s Collection is open on Mondays and Saturdays to 
all persons making application at the Sand-Pit Gate Lodge, 
which is situated about twenty-two miles from London, close by 
the road called the Forest Road to Reading. The Vignette at 
the head of this chapter wlU be some guide to the stranger in 
finding the spot. 
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In this menagerie they are not pent up in miserable 
dens, but have large open sheds, with spacious pad- 
docks to range in : water in plenty ; and spreading 
trees to shade them from the noon-day sun. The 
collection is open to the public gratuitously ; and 
here may be seen the giraffe, various species of ante- 
lopes and deer, kangaroos in great numbers, zebras, 
quaggas, ostriches, and emeus rearing their young 
as fearless as the barn-door fowl. The Duke of 
Devonshire has, at his villa at Chiswick, a small 
collection, which, as in the instance of the Windsor 
Park Menagerie, offers the delightful exhibition of 
several quadrupeds and birds exercising their natural 
habits almost without restraint. At Cliiswick, there 
was, for many years, a particularly sagacious female 
elephant, which followed lier keeper about the field in 
which her spacious hut was placed, knelt down at 
his bidding, and bore him on her neck in the manner 
which we read of in books of oriental history or travel. 
This interesting animal died in the autumn of 1828 . 

Whatever advantages students of Natural History, 
artists, and the public generally, may have derived 
from private collections, and from the imperfect ex- 
hibitions to which we have alluded, it was manifestly 
desirable that a National Menagerie and Museum 
should be established in London. The greater the 
opportunities of forming such collections, the greater 
tlie disgrace of neglecting them. In this country, 
such national institutions are generally formed by 
the spirit of individuals associating together for the 
advancement of some great public good ; and it is 
thus that other countries, with whose governments 
establishments connected with science generally 
originate, have commonly preceded us in the career 
of scientific improvement. We do the work as well, 
ultimately, but we go about it more slowly. The 
Kings of France had, at Versailles, such a me- 
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na^erie as the Kings of England have had in the 
Tower. It was at this menagerie that Buffbn and 
Daubenton studied. In 1793 the collection was 
so reduced, that it consisted only of a quagga, 
a bubale, (the cervine of Pennant,) a rhinoceros, 
a lion, and a hooded pigeon. The celebrated St. 
Pierre, who succeeded Buffo ii as keeper of the 
Jardin des Plantes, where there was a splendid 
muaeuin of natural history, laboured most assidu- 
ously to add a menagerie to the establishment. He 
succeeded ; and the collection was begun with the 
remnant of the royal collection at Versailles. The 
menagerie of Paris is now one of the principal attrac- 
tions of that capital. In the number of its speci- 
mens, in the convenience of its arrangements, and in 
the large scale of its accommodation for the animals 
according to their resj>ective natures, it is infinitely 
superior to any other menagerie, and is therefore 
deservedly visited by all foreigners. St. Pierre, 
amongst the arguments which he employed for the 
formation of this establishment, says, “ Colbert at- 
tracted many strangers to our capital by the fetes 
which he gave to Lewis XIV.; a free nation ought 
to invite them thither by the schools of useful know- 
ledge which it opens to the human race.” His argu- 
ments were successful. What was begun at Paris in 
1793, for the study of natural history from living 
subjects, has been imitated in London in 1828; 
and we doubt not that our own institution will be as 
successful as its precursor. The one is maintained 
at the public cost, the other by individual subscrip- 
tion ; but the popular desire for knowledge will, we 
trust, overcome this inequality. 

The establishment of the menagerie at the Jardin 
des Plantes has afforded opportunities for the study 
of natural history, which have advanced the branch 
of the science tliat relates to quadrupeds in a most 
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its eyes are shut, its pupils are dim, its limbs are 
stiff ; it is without warmth, without motion, without 
feeling, without voice, without instinct. What a 
difference between the animal who enjoys the light, 
distinguishes objects, moves towards them, calls the 
female, couples, makes its nest or lair, brings up its 
young, defends them from their enemies, congregates 
with its kind, and gives music to our woods and 
animation to our meadows ! Do you recognize the 
lark, gay as the breath of morning, who, ‘ at heaven’s 
gate sings,’ when he is suspended from the beak 
upon a bit of packthread ; or the bleating sheep and 
the labouring ox in the well-dressed limbs of a 
butcher’s shop? The best prepared animal only 
offers a stuffed skin and a skeleton. The life is 
wanting, by which he was classed in the animal king- 
dom. The stuffed wolf may preserve his teeth, but 
the peculiar instinct which determined his ferocious 
character is gone, and he then scarcely differs from 
the friendly dog.” 

There is much truth in these remarks, and their 
good sense ought not to be overlooked, though the 
style in which it is conveyed be somewhat declama* 
tory. For all popular purposes, menageries offer 
much more interesting modes of studying some 
parts, and those the most important, of the animal 
kingdom, than the best museum. In this sense the 
homely saying is quite correct, that “ a living dog is 
better than a dead lion.” 

The value of menageries, not only for popular but 
for scientific study, depends, however, very much 
upon the arrangements which determine their con- 
struction and regulation. The great object should 
be, as far as possible, to exhibit the animals in their 
natural state. It has been a favourite plan, with 
many naturalists to establish a garden, in which the 
animal should find himself surrounded by his natural 
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food — where the beaver should live amidst a rivulet 
and a bank of poplars, and the rein-deer browse 
upon his native lichen. Great difficulties, of course, 
present themselves to the completion of such a pro- 
ject ; and though its execution were compatible with 
any reasonable expense, the difficulty of adjusting 
the temperature of our climate to the plant and the 
animal would be very considerable. Yet, in a Tia- 
iional menagerie, much ought to be attempted, gra- 
dually, but systematically, to realize such a desirable 
object as the exhibition of animals in their natural 
habits. If the cat tribe are pent up in close dens, 
what idea can be formed of the crouch and the spring 
which characterise both their sport and their seizure 
of prey? With every regard to their security, they 
might have a sufficient range to exhibit this peculiar 
pro|)erty. We can acquire no adequate notion of the 
kangaroo in a cage ; but in a paddock its remarkable 
bound at once fixes our attention and curiosity. In 
a very interesting book, ‘ Waterton’s Wanderings 
in South America,’ there is an account of the sloth, 
which shows that we can know nothing of some 
animals unless we see them in their natural condi- 
tion. This traveller delights in wonderful stories, 
which he tells in a style approaching to exaggeration ; 
but there is no reason to doubt the general accuracy 
of his descriptions of natural objects. The sloth is 
usually described as slow in his movements, and as 
in a perpetual state of pain ; and from his supposed 
inaction his name is derived. And why is this? 
He had not been seen in his native woods by those 
who described him : he was resting upon the floor of 
some place of confinement. His feet are not formed 
for walking on the ground ; they cannot act in a 
perpendicular direction ; and his sharp and long 
claws are curved. He can only move on the ground 
by pulling himself along by some inequalities on the 
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surface, and therefore on a smooth floor he is per- 
fectly wretched. He is intended to pass his life in 
trees ; he does not move or rest uj)on the branches, 
but under them ; he is constantly suspended by his 
four legs, and he thus travels from branch to branch, 
eating his way, and sleeping when he is satisfied. 
To put such a creature in a den is to torture him, 
and to give false notions of his habits. If the sloth 
be placed in a menagerie, he should have a tree for 
his abode ; and then we should find that he is neither 
habitually indolent nor constantly suffering. 

The delight of observing wild animals in their 
natural state is great in proportion to its rarity. This 
delight is one reason that enterprising travellers, — 
such as Waterton, whom crocodiles and serpents 
could not deter from pursuing his researches, and as 
Wilson, the historian of American birds, who spent 
his life in the woods, — describe with a freshness and 
truth which can only proceed from a thorough love 
of their subject. We can understand how this de- 
sire to observe the natural, unrestrained habits of 
animal life should grow almost into a passion. Tlie 
difference between the same animal under confine- 
ment, and when enjoying its native liberty, is striking 
enough to make an enthusiastic man willing to de- 
vote his life to those diligent observations of “ the 
free denizens of the woods,” which arc so valuable 
to all who have to write on natural history with less 
favourable means of examination. We lately saw 
this difference exemplified in a striking manner. At 
the residence of a private gentleman at Limehouse, 
there are three monkies in a state of remarkable 
freedom. We went to see them, with but few antici- 
pations of pleasure ; for a monkey, as monkeys are 
ordinarily seen, confined to a box, shews little^ but 
the cunning and rapacity of his race. The monkeys 
at Limehouse were let loose into an orchard, in 
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which there were some hisjh and spreadingr elms. 
Their gambols were the most diverting that could 
be imagined. They pursued each other to the top 
of the highest branch, where they sat fearlessly chat- 
tering ; and in an instant they would throw them- 
selves down, with unerring aim, some twenty feet, 
and, resting \ipon the bough which they had selected 
to leap at, would swing to and fro with manifest 
delight. We shall not be satisfied again with a 
menagerie which has not trees for its monkeys to 
sport in. 

The menagerie of the Zoological Society will 
doubtless become the national menagerie, and in the 
course of a few years it may rival that of Paris. Our 
opportunities for forming the finest collection in the 
world are unbounded ; and the taste for natural his- 
tory which distinguishes the public mind, in itself 
will create ample funds for its gratification. It will 
be the object of this little book to promote that taste, 
by g:iving faithful descriptions of living animals, by 
rejecting all fabulous and doubtful relations, and by 
leading onwards to a more scientific knowledge, 
through the medium of what appears to combine the 
entertaining with the useful. We first desire to fix 
the habit of attention upon natural objects. To effect 
this, we shall attempt to present some of those objects 
to the mind in a way that may excite a rational 
curiosity towards what is rare and wonderful, — never 
forgetting to direct it, at the same time, towards 
what is familiar, but not less remarkable. Every 
thing in nature is full of instruction. The intelli- 
gence of the elephant, and the instinct of the spider, 
are equally deserving of observation and inquiry ; 
and are equally examples of the wisdom and power 
of Him who said “Let the earth bring forth the 
living creature after his kind, cattle and creeping 
thing and beast of the earth after his kind.” It ia 
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for this cause, especially, that we consider attention 
can never be ill bestowed, whether it he directed to 
the habits of our humble companions, such as the 
dog and the horse, or excited by the rarities of foreign 
lands, as viewed in menageries. In such establish- 
ments there are various measures of attraction, as we 
have already seen : but there are none without some 
interest. Even the wandering Italian, who exhibits 
his bird and his dog to every bystander, has some- 
thing to show which may exemplify the force of 
instinct or of habit, and thus teach us some one of 
the lessons which the whole Book of Nature offers to 
him who will read it aright. 



Chapter III. 
THE DOG. 



Esquimaux'Dog. Canisfamiliaris Borcfliis.~DESMAREST. 


In the garden of the Zoological Society are some 
remarkably fine specimens of dogs ; and one of the 
finest and most interesting is the dog of the Esqui- 
maux. Peter (so he is called) was brought to Eng- 
land by Lieut. Henderson, R.N., one of the com- 
panions of Captain Ross. This variety of dog most 
nearly resembles the shepherd's dog and the wolf- 
dog. The ears are short and erect ; the tail is bushy, 
and xiarried in a graceful curve over the back : in this 
particular the Esquimaux dog principally difiers from 
the wolf of the same district, whose tail is carried be- 
tween his legs in running. The tail turned upward 
is the distinguishing characteristic of the domestie dog 
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of every variety. It has been considered, by some 
naturalists, that these do^s are wolves in a state of 
domestication. The anatomy of both, for the most 
part, corresponds ; the wolf is, however, larger, and 
more muscular. The average height of the Esqui- 
maux dog is one foot, ten inches ; the length of his 
body, from the occiput (the back of the head) to the 
insertion of the tail, two feet, three inches ; and of 
the tail itself, one foot, one inch. The dog in the 
Zoological Garden is of a white colour, with some- 
what of a yellow tinge. Some of the Esquimaux 
dogs are brindled, some black and white, some al- 
most entirely black, and some are of a dingy red. 
Their coat is thick and furry ; the hair, in winter, 
being from three to four inches long: nature has also 
provided them with an under coating of close soft 
wool, at that season, which they lose in spring ; so 
that they endure their climate with comparative com- 
fort They never bark ; but have a long melancholy 
howl, like the wolf. They are familiar and domes- 
tic ; but snarl and fight amongst themselves, much 
more than dogs in general. The specimen in the 
Zoological Garden is good-tempered, and delights to 
be noticed and caressed, even by strangers. 

The Esquimaux, a race of people inhabiting the 
most northerly parts of the American continent and 
the adjoining islands, are dependent upon the ser- 
vices of this faithful species of dog for most of the 
few comforts of their lives; for assistance in the chase ; 
for carrying burdens ; and for their rapid and certain 
conveyance over the trackless snows of their dreary 
plains. The dogs, subjected to a constant dependence 
upon their masters, receiving scanty food and abun- 
d^t chastisement, assist them in hunting the ^aJ, 
the rein-deer, and the bear. In the summer, a single 
dog carries a weight of thirty pounds, in attending 
his master in the pursuit of game : in winter, yoked 
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m numbers to heavy sledges, they drag ihve or six 
persons at the rate of seven or eight miles an hour, 
and will perform journeys of sixty miles a day. What 
the rein-deer is to the Laplander, this dog is to the 
Esquimaux. He is a faithful slave, who grumbles, 
but does not rebel ; whose endurance never tires ; 
and whose fidelity is never shaken by blows and 
starving. These animals are obstinate in their na- 
ture : but the women, who treat them with more 
kindness than the men, and who nurse them in their 
helpless state, or when they are sick, have an un- 
bounded command over their affections; and can 
thus catch them at any time, and entice them from 
their huts, to yoke them to the sledges, even when 
they are suffering the severest hunger, and have no 
resource but to eat the most tough and filthy remains 
of animal matter which they can espy on their labo- 
rious journeys. 

The mode in which the Esquimaux dogs are em- 
ployed in drawing the sledge is described in a very 
striking manner by Captain Parry, in his * Journal 
of a Second Voyage for the discovery of a North- 
West passage.’ We should diminish the value of the 
narrative were we to abridge it. 

“ When drawing a sledge, the dogs have a simple 
harness {annoo) of deer or seal-skin, going round 
the neck by one bight, and another for each of the 
fore legs, with a single thong leading over the back, 
and attached to the sledge as a trace. Though they 
appear at first sight to & huddled together, without 
regard to regularity, there is, in fact, considerable 
attention paid to their arrangement, particularly in 
the selection of a dog of peculiar spirit and sagacity, 
who is allowed, by a longer trace, to precede the rest 
as leader, and to whom, in turning to the right or 
left, the driver usually addresses himself. This choice 
is made without regard to age or sex ; and the rest 

E 
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Ettention paid to this command depends alto^ther 
on his ability to enforce it If the weight is smalh 
and the journey homeward, the dogs are not to be 
thus delayed ; the driver is therefore obliged to dig 
his heels into the snow to obstruct their progress, 
and having thus succeeded in stopping them, he 
stands up with one leg before the foremost cross- 
piece of the sledge, till, by means of laying the whip 
gently over each dog’s head, he has made them all lie 
down. He then takes care not to quit his position, 
so that should the dogs set off, he is thrown upon the 
sledge instead of being left behind by them. 

“ With heavy loads, the dogs draw best with one 
of their own people, especially a woman, walking a 
little way a-head ; and in this case they are some- 
times enticed to mend their pace by holding a mitten 
to the mouth, and then making the motion of cutting 
it with a knife, and throwing it on the snow, when 
the dogs, mistaking it for meat, hasten forward to 
pick it up. The women also entice them from the 
huts in a similar manner. * The rate at which they 
travel, depends, of course, on the weight they have 
to draw, and the road on which their journey is per- 
formed. When the latter is level, and very hard and 
smooth, constituting what, in other parts of North 
America, is called ‘good sleighing,’ six or seven 
dogs will draw from eight to ten hundred weight, at 
the rate of seven or eight miles an hour, for several 
hours together ; and will easily, under these circum- 
stances, perform a journey of fifty or sixty miles 
a day. On untrodden snow, five-and -twenty or thirty 
miles would be a good day’s journey. The same 
number of well fed dogs, with a weight of only five 
or six hundred pounds, (that of the sledge included,) 
are almost unmanageable, and will, on a smooth road, 
run any way they please, at the rate of ten miles an 
hour. The work performed by a greater number of 
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dogs is, however, by no means in proportion to this, 
owing to the imperfect mode already described of 
employing the strength of these sturdy creatures, 
and to the more frequent snarling and fighting occa- 
sioned by an increase of numbers.’’ 



JEiquimaus Dogt and Sledge, 

The dogs of the Esquimaux offer to us a striking 
example of the great services which the race of dogs 
has rendered to mankind in the progress of civilizar 
tion. The inhabitants of the shores of Baffin’s Bay, 
and of those still more inclement regions to which 
our discovery ships have recently penetrated, are per- 
haps never destined to advance much farther than 
their present condition in the scale of humanity. 
Their climate forbids them attempting the gratifica- 
tion of any desires beyond the commonest animal 
wants. In the short summers, they hunt the rein- 
deer for a stock of food and clothing; during the long 
winter, when the stern demands of hunger drive them 
from their snow huts to search for provisions, they 
still find a supply in the rein-deer, in the seals which 
lie in holes under the ice of the lakes, and in the bears 
which prowl about on the frozen shores of the sea. 
Without the exquisite scent and the undaunted courage 
of their dogs, the several objects of their chase could 
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never be obtained in sufficient quantities during the 
winter, to supply the wants of the inhabitants ; nor 
could the men be conveyed from place to place over 
the snow, with that celerity which greatly contributes 
to their success in hunting. In drawing the sledges, 
if the dogs scent a single rein-deer, even a quarter of 
a mile distant, they gallop off furiously in the direc- 
tion of the scent ; and the animal is soon within reach 
of the unerring arrow of the hunter. They will dis- 
cover a seal-hole entirely by the smelb at a very great 
distance. Their desire to attack the ferocious bear is 
so great, that the word nennook, which signifies that 
animal, is often used to encourage them, when run- 
ning in a sledge ; two or three dogs, led forward by 
a man, will fasten upon the largest bear without hesi- 
tation. They are eager to chase every animal but 
the wolf ; and of him they appear to have an instinc- 
tive terror which manifests itself, on his approach, in 
a loud and long-continued howl. Certainly there is 
no animal which combines so many properties useful 
to his master, as the dog of the Esquimaux. 

With the exception of that most serviceable pro- 
perty of drawing and carrying burthens, most of the 
various races of dogs have, in a similar manner, as- 
sisted mankind in subduing the earth. In our own 
country, the wolf, the brown bear, and the boar, were 
once common ; they are now extirpated. This result, 
without which civilization must have very slowly 
advanced, could not have been ejected without the 
assistance of the dog. Cuvier, the great French na- 
turalist, says, “ the dog is the most complete, the 
most remarkable, and the most useful conquest ever 
made by man. Every species has become our pro- 
perty ; each individual is altogether devoted to his 
master, assumes his manners, knows and defends his 
goods, and remains attached to him until deaths and 
^1 this proceeds neither from want nor constraintji 
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but solely from true gratitude and real friendship. 
The swiftness, the strength, and the scent of the dog 
have created for man a powerful ally against other 
animals, and were perhaps necessary to the establish- 
ment of society. He is the only animal which has 
followed man through every region of the earth.” 
Buftbn says, “ The art of training dogs seems to have 
been the first invented by man ; and the result of it 
was the conquest and peaceable possession of the 
earth.” But this art would never have become per- 
fectly successful and completely universal, had there 
not been in the race of dogs a natural desire to be 
useful to man ; an aptitude for his society ; a strong 
and spontaneous longing for his friendship. Burchell, 
a distinguished traveller in Africa, has observed, that 
we never see in various countries an equal familiarity 
with other quadrupeds, according to the habits, the 
taste, or the caprice of different nations ; and he 
thence concludes, that the universal friendship of the 
man and the dog must be the result of the laws of 
nature. With singular propriety, therefore, has the 
name Canis familiaris been assigned by Linnsus 
to the species. 

The dogs of the Esquimaux lead always a fatiguing, 
and often a very painful, life. They are not, like the 
Siberian dogs, (to which they bear a considerable 
resemblance,) turned out in the summer to seek their 
own sustenance: at that period they are fat and 
vigorous ; for they have abundance of kaow^ or the 
skin and part of the blubber of the walrus. * But their 
feeding in winter is very precarious. Their masters 
have but little to spare ; and the dogs become mise- 

^ The attachment of these dogs to the taste and smell of fat is 
as remarkable as the passion of Cossacks for oil. At Chelsea, 
there are two domesticated Esquimaux dogs that will stand, hour 
after hour, in front of a candiemaker's workshop, snuflBng ll|e 
savoury effluvia of his melting tallow. 
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rably thin, at a time when the severest labour is im* 
posed upon them. It is not, therefore, surprising that 
the shouts and blows of their drivers have no effect 
in preventing them from rushing out of their road to 
pick up whatever they can descry ; or that they are 
constantly creeping into the huts, to pilfer anything 
within their reach : their chances of success are but 
small ; for the people within the huts are equally keen 
in the protection of their stores, and they spend half 
their time in shouting out the names of the intruders 
(for the dogs have all names), and in driving them 
forth by the most unmerciful IdIows. This is a sin- 
gular, but, from the difference of circumstances, not 
unnatural contrast to the treatment of dogs described 
in Homer. The princes of the Trojan war allowed 
their dogs to wait under their tables, to gather up the 
remains of their feasts. In the twenty-third book of 
the Iliad, it is mentioned that Patroclus had no fewer 
than nine such humble retainers. The same princes, 
too, as we learn in the tenth book of the Odyssey, 
carried home to their dogs the fragments which fell 
from the tables of their entertainers. Amongst these 
fragments were the soft and fine parts of bread, called 
awofutrfhaXiat^ with which the guests wiped their fin- 
gers when the meal was finished, and which were al- 
ways a perquisite to the dogs. In allusion, probably, to 
this custom, the woman of Canaan say8,“ the dogs eat 
of the crumbs which fall from their master’s table,” 
The hunger which the Esquimaux dogs feel so se- 
verely in winter, is somewhat increased by the tempe- 
rature they live in. In cold climates, and in temperate 
ones in cold weather, animal food is required in larger 
quantities than in warm weather, and in temperate 
regions. The only mode which the dogs have of as- 
suaging or deceiving the calls of hunger, is by the 
distension of the stomach with any filth which they 
can frnd to swallow. The wolves and rein-deer of the 
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polar countries, when pressed by hunger in the win- 
ter, devour clay. The Kamschatkans sometimes 
distend their stomachs with saw-dust Humboldt 
relates that the Otomacs, during the periodical in- 
undation of the rivers of South America, when the 
depth of the water prevents their customary occupa- 
tion of fishing, appease their hunger, even for several 
months by swallowing a fine unctuous clay, slightly 
baked. Many other instances of this nature are given 
in Dr. Elliotson s learned and amusing Notes to his 
edition of Blumenbach’s Physiology. The painful 
sense of hunger is generally regarded as the effect 
of the contraction of the stomach, which effect is 
constantly increased by a draught of cold liquid. 
Captain Parry mentions that in winter the Esqui- 
maux dogs will not drink water unless it happen to 
be oily. They know by experience, that their cravings 
would be increased by this indulgence, and they lick 
some clean snow as a substitute, which produces a 
less contraction of the stomach than water. Dogs, 
in general, can bear hunger for a very long time, 
without any serious injury, having a supply of some 
substance for the distension of their stomachs. It is 
mentioned in the Memoirs of the French Academy 
of Sciences, that a bitch, which had been shut up 
and forgotten in a country house, was sustained for 
forty days without any nourishment beyond the wool 
of a quilt, which she had torn in pieces. A dog has 
been known to live thirty-six days without food, or 
substitute for food. 

We have already noticed that the Esquimaux dogs 
do not bark. This is a peculiarity of many varieties 
of the dog ; but very rarely of those which are na- 
tives of temperate countries. Probably this is an 
effect of high as well as of low temperature. Sonniiii 
says, that the people of Upper Egypt have a species 
of dog resembling the shepherd’s dog, with voices so 
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weak, that their barking can scarcely be heard. Co- 
lumbuB observed, that the voices of the dogs which 
he took to the West Indies became feeble. In both 
cases the tropical climate probably produced this re- 
sult. The prophet Isaiah alludes to this peculiarity, 
in his denunciation of idle instructors : “ They are 
dumb dogs, and cannot bark.” 

The inhabitants of Holland and the Netherlands 
have long been accustomed to the use of dogs for 
purposes of draught. Pennant mentions, that in 
those countries they draw little carts to the herb- 
markets. In London, within these few years, the 
use of dogs in dragging light vehicles has become 
very general ; and though their strength is rarely em- 
ployed in combination, as is the case with the Esqui- 
maux sledge-dogs, their energy makes them capable 
of moving very considerable weights. There are many 
bakers in the more populous parts of London who 
have a travelling shop upon wheels, drawn by one or 
two stout mastitfs or bull-dogs. But the vendors of 
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cat’s meat appear to have derived the largest benefit 
from this application of animal power. The passenger 
through the narrow streets and lanes of London is 
often amused by the scenes between the consumers of 
the commodity and those who bring it to the houses. 
At the well-known cry of the dealer, the cats of a 
whole district are in activity — anxiously peeping out 
of the doors for the expected meal, and sometimes 
fearlessly approaching the little cart, without appre- 
hension of their supposed enemy who draws it. 

The dogs attached to these carts appear to have 
no disposition to molest the impatient groups of cats 
who gather around them. The habit of considering 
dogs and cats as natural enemies has tended to the 
production of a great deal of cruelty. It is true that 
dogs will, by instinct, pursue anything which flies 
from them ; and puppies will thus run after, and fre- 
quently kill, chickens. But dogs, by chastisement, 
may be made to comprehend that nothing domestic 
must be molested. Beckford, a writer on hunting, 
alludes to the circumstance of buck-hounds playing 
with deer on a lawn, within an hour or two after a 
chase of the same species. There is at present a tame, 
doe in the streets of London, belonging to some per- 
son near St. Clement’s Church-yard, which the pass- 
ing dogs never affront; and we have seen, some years 
ago, at Goodwood, the seat of the Duke of Richmond, 
a pack of fox-hounds, on their way to cover, go close to 
a fox chained at the outer gate of their kennel, without 
taking the slightest notice of him. This, at any rate, 
shows that dogs have their instincts under subjection 
to the commands of their friend and master, man. 

The Newfoundland dogs, one of the most active 
and sagacious varieties, are employed in their native 
districts to draw carts and sledges, laden with wood 
and flsh, and to perform a variety of useful offices* in 
the place of the horse. In many of the northern 
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countries, the bold and powerful races of dogs ard 
thus rendered peculiarly valuable. A century ago, 
nearly all the travelling intercourse of Canada was 
carried on by dogs. The superiority of the New- 
foundland dogs in swimming is well known : they 
are semi-webbi^ between the toes, which mechanism 
of the foot is of the greatest advantage to them ; pre- 
senting, as it does, an extended surface to press away 
the water from behind, and then collapsing, when it 
is drawn forward, previous to making the stroke. The 
hereditary habits of these dogs, too, eminently qualify 
them for swimming, or rowing through the water, as 
the action is more correctly described by Sir Everard 
Home. It is thus that we have the most abundant 
instances of human life being saved by these gene- 
rous and courageous animals. All dogs, however, 
can swim ; although some dislike the water, and take 
to it with difficulty at the bidding of their masters. 
The bull-dog would appear the least likely to combat 
with a heavy sea, as the Newfoundland dogs often 
do ; and yet the following circumstance is well au- 
thenticated : — On board a ship, which struck upon a 
rock near the shore during a gale, there were three 
dogs, two of the Newfoundland variety, and an 
English bull-dog, rather small in growth, but very 
firmly built and strong. It was important to have a 
rope carried ashore ; and as no boat could live for 
an instant in the breakers towards the land, it was 
thought that one of the Newfoundland dogs might 
succeed ; but he was not able to struggle with the 
waves, and perished. The other Newfoundland dog, 
upon being thrown overboard with the rope, shared 
a similar fate. But the bull-dog, though not habi- 
tuated to the water, swam triumphantly to land, and 
thus saved the lives of the persons on board, .^mong 
them was his master, a military officer, who still has 
the dog in his possession. 
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Dog of the Mackenzie River. 

In the northern parts of the continent of America, 
there are dogs of a very different variety from those 
of the Esquimaux. They are slender and graceful, 
with sharp nose and pricked ears, and very much re- 
semble, except in colour, the arctic fox of the same 
regions. Indeed these dogs are considered a variety 
of this fox — (canis lagopus). Three of this species, 
from the Mackenzie River, are in the gardens of the 
Zoological Society. They were presented by Captain 
Franklin and his scientific companion, Dr. Richard- 
son. Their hair is exceedingly fine and silky, increas- 
ing in thickness in the winter, and then also becoming 
more generally white. The specimen in the above 
wood-cut was drawn in the autumn, when the black 
parts of the coat were distinctly marked ; those parts 
are now (the beginning of February) of a much lighter 
colour— somewhat of a slaty grey. This variety is 
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cultivated by the Hare Indians ; and, from its lig^ht 
make and the breadth of its feet, is peculiarly fitted 
for chasing the moose deer over the snow, without 
sinking, as a heavier dog would do. 

The dog of the Laplander, which watches the herds 
of the rein-deer to guard them from the attacks of 
wolves, which collects them when they are dispersed, 
and assists his master in driving them to the fold to 
be milked, is a different variety from that of the Mac- 
kenzie River, but is somewhat similar in its slight- 
ness and colour. 

The changes in the quantity and colour of their 
clothing, which almost all polar animals undergo 
with the change of seasons, is one of the most re- 
markable and beautiful provisions of nature. The 
fur, or wool, or feathers, with which quadrupeds and 
birds are covered, is regulated generally as to its 
quality and quantity by the temperature of the region 
which the animal inhabits. The dogs of Guinea, the 
Indian sheep, and the African ostrich, are so thinly 
clothed, that they may be considered almost naked. 
The temperature of their bodies is thus necessarily 
diminished in proportion to the heat of the climate in 
which they live. The Iceland sheep and the Esqui- 
maux dog, on the contrary, are covered with a warm 
coat, both of hair and wool, which enables them to 
bear the most intense cold without much inconveni- 
ence. Previous to winter, the hair of all animals is 
increased in quantity and length, and the more they 
are exposed the greater is the increase. Horses and 
cows, housed during the winter, have short and 
thin hair, in comparison with those exposed to the 
weather, whose coats become shaggy. The groom 
is aware of this arrangement of nature, and he re- 
doubles his labour in winter to give his horse a fine 
coat, and thus to render him unfit for exposure to 
the cold. The agents of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
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pany, who annually transmit to Europe many thou* 
sands of the most valuable furs, will only purchase of 
the Indians, with whom they traffic, those which are 
obtained during the winter. The furs of those ani* 
mals of North America which are killed in the sum- 
mer are quite unfit for purposes of commerce, and 
they are of an inferior quality early in the winters of 
unusual mildness. The p^rowth of the hair is de* 
pendent upon the temperature of the atmosphere ; 
and thus the skins of hares and rabbits with us are 
seldom ripe in the fur, as it is called, till frosty 
weather has set in. The moulting of birds, which 
takes place previous to winter, after their young are 
reared, is a similar provision of nature. By the re- 
newal of the feathers, a sufficient covering is afforded 
to enable them to bear the approaching change of 
season. 

The changes of colour in many of the polar ani- 
mals, and in others with which we are more familiar, 
though an undisputed fact, is not generally under- 
stood as proceeding from the same principle of adap- 
tation to the change of season, as the increase in the 
quantity of their clothing. The Alpine hare, which 
is found in Scotland, is in summer of a tawny grey ; 
in winter it becomes of a snowy white. The ermine, 
which is also found in the British islands, has its 
summer coat of a reddish brown ; in winter it affords 
the beautiful white fur which is so generally known, 
and with which the robes of our judges are adorned. 
At the Duke of Devonshire’s villa at Chiswick, there 
is a fine specimen of the Arctic fox. When we saw 
it in September, the colour was of a dingy blue ; in 
January it was perfectly white. The plumage of the 
ptarmigan, a bird of the grouse species which breeds 
in Scotland, is of an ash colour, with dusky spots, in 
summer, and of a pure white in winter. The rapi- 
dity with which the colours change, and the extent of 
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the alteration, in these examples and in other ani* 
mals, always depend upon the severity of the season. 
But the advantage of the change, whether it be com- 
plete or incomplete, is sufficiently evident, when we 
take into consideration a well known philosophical 
principle. Every one is aware that in summer a black 
hat produces a much stronger sense of heat to the 
wearer than a white one. The same thing occurs to 
animals of a black and white colour. If they are 
placed in a higher temperature than that of their 
own bodies, the heat will enter the one that is black 
with the greatest rapidity, and elevate its tempera- 
ture very much above that of the other. When these 
animals, on the contrary, are placed in a situation 
where the temperature is considerably lower than 
that of their own bodies, the black animal will give 
out its heat by radiation to every surrounding object 
colder than itself, much more quickly than the white 
animal. The surface which reflects heat most readily, 
as in objects of a white colour, suffers it to escape 
but slowly by radiation ; and it is for this reason 
that the white animal has its temperature reduced 
most slowly in the winter.* The change of colour in 
the clothing of some quadrupeds and birds exposed 
to severe cold, as well as the increase in the quantity 
of their outward protection against its effects, forms 
one of those beautiful provisions of the Author of 
Nature which we recognize in every examination of 
his works, but which we sometimes overlook in our 
hasty notice of ordinary appearances, without regard 
to the causes from which they spring. 

The dogs of the Mackenzie River in the gardens of 
the Zoological Society are extremely genfle. They 
retain, however, something of a wild nature. One of 

♦ See Fleming’s Philosophy of Zoology, vol. ii. The protec- 
tion of the animal from pursuit is by some considered another end 
answered by the colour resembling that of the surrounding snow* 
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them was allowed, some time since, to run by the 
side of a lyentleman connected with the society. For 
a little while he was tractable ; but he suddenly darted 
away, and was only retaken after a sharp cliase, not 
very different from a fox-hunt. One of them, which 
was whelped in this country, barks — a property which 
would appear either to indicate that barkin^^ is a pe- 
culiarity of the domestication of the dog, or an effect 
of temperature. 

Many of the dogs of the northern regions can only 
be considered as half-domesticated. The Esquimaux 
dogs, and those of the Laplanders, are indeed taiih- 
ful to their masters, return caresses for blows, and 
are to a certain extent obedient ; but even these rebel 
against authority, and fear no chastisement, when 
they desire to satisfy their voracious appetites. The 
probability is that they would be entirely obedient if 
they were regularly fed. As man in a highly civilized 
state acquires the greatest command over his instinc- 
tive powers, so the inferior animals, and dogs in par- 
ticular, partake of this effect of civilization. An 
English household dog will enter a larder, even 
when hungry, and not touch the provisions which 
he finds unguarded; the Kscjuimaux dog, on the 
contrary, is always contending with the family of his 
master for a share of their scanty fare. An experi- 
enced pointer passes by the place from which he has 
seen a covey spring, without indulging the feelings 
which must be aroused by the scent which the birds 
have left behind; the Esquimaux dog often drags 
away his sledge in the direction of a rein-deer or a 
seal, quite uncontrollable by his surly master. Per- 
haps the education of each variety may have much to 
do with this. Those who have studied the training 
of sporting dogs have observed that gentle chastise- 
ments, often repeated, and mixed with kindness, 
produce the most perfect obedience, while hasty se- 
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verity frightens the animal for the moment, but 
leaves no permanent impression. The feeding of a 
kennel of fox-hounds is one of the most striking 
illustrations of the power of training to produce 
complete obedience. The energy and even fierce- 
ness of these dogs cannot be overlooked ; there is 
nothing slavish and crouching in their demeanour. 
They are hungry, and they know they are about to 
be fed ; but they manifest no rebellious impatience. 
The feeder stations himself at the door which sepa- 
rates the outer kennel from the feeding room. At 
his presence a cry of joy is set up by the whole 
pack, but it is instantly silenced at his command. 
He calls “Juno*^ — Juno passes out; “ Ponto” — 
Ponto follows ; and so on through the pack, even if 
there be thirty couple. If a young dog should at- 
tempt to go out of his order, he is turned back, he 
recollects the punishment, and he seldom again truns* 
gresses. The pack has arrived at this state of perfect 
discipline by gentle correction, and, what is more im- 
portant, by a system of mutual instruction^ if we may 
venture so to express this particular force of example. 

In the kennels of packs of fox-hounds the follow- 
ing barbarous custom of the dogs towards one another 
has been sometimes observed. If a hound gets down 
of his own accord from the bench on which he is 
lying, no notice of it is taken by the others. But if a 
hapless hound falls off the bench from awkwardness, 
his companions fiy at him and bite him to death. 

The dogs of Kamschatka, as described in Von 
Langsdorfi’^s Travels, when, in summer, they are not 
wanted to draw the sledges of the inhabitants, are 
left to rove at large and find their own food. They 
keep on the sea-shore, or in the neighbourhood of 
rivers, lurking after fish, and standing in the water 
up to their bellies : when they see a fish, they snap at 
it with unerring aim. In the autumn, they return of 
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their own accord to their particular owners in the 
villages. Hunger may have something to do with 
this voluntary resignation of their liberty after their 
absolute freedom ; and the author from whom we 
gather these particulars attributes the circumstance 
wholly to hunger ; but it appears to us that habit 
contributes an equally powerful motive, and that the 
two motives both operate. A herd of cows that 
come of their own will to the farm-yard at milking 
time, from a distant pasture, desire to be relieved of 
the burthen of their swollen udders ; and they know 
from habit, and the example of other cows who have 
thus acted, in what manner, and at what period, that 
relief will be afforded them. Many of the inferior 
animals have a distinct knowledge of time. The sun 
appears to regulate the motions of those which leave 
their homes in the morning, to return at particular 
hours of the evening. The Kamschatka dogs are 
probably influenced in their autumnal return to their 
homes by a change of temperature. But in those 
animals possessing the readiest conceptions, as in the 
case of dogs in a highly civilized country, the exercise 
of this faculty is strikingly remarkable. Mr. Southey, 
in his Omniana, relates two instances of dogs that 
had acquired such a knowledge of time as would en- 
able them to count the days of the week. He says, 
“ my grandfather had one which trudged two miles 
every Satvrday to cater for himself in the shambles. 
I know another more extraordinary and well-authen- 
ticated example. A dog, .which had belonged to an 
Irishman, and was sold by him in England, would 
never touch a morsel of food vyon Friday** A gen- 
tleman has mentioned to us that, when a boy, he had 
a dog which, being in the habit of attending church 
regularly with his father^s bailiff, in a parish some 
distance from Edinburgh, whenever he was with the 
family in Edinburgh would start off on a Saturday 
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to the bailiff’s house, that he mip^ht not lose his pri- 
vilege, and would punctually return. The same fa- 
culty of recollecting intervals of time exists, though 
in a more limited extent, in the horse. We knew a 
horse (and have witnessed the circumstance) which, 
being accustomed to be employed once a week on a 
journey with the newsman of a provincial paper, al- 
ways stopped at the houses of the several customers, 
although they were sixty or seventy in number. 
But, further, there were two persons on the route who 
took one paper between them, and each claimed 
the privilege of having it first on the alternate Sun- 
day. The horse soon became accustomed to this 
regulation ; and, although the parties lived two miles 
distant, he stopped once a fortnight at the door of 
the half-customer at Thorpe, and once a fortnight at 
that of the other half-customer at Chertsey, and never 
did he forget this arrangement, which lasted several 
years, or stop unnecessarily, when he once thoroughly 
understood the rule. 

Amongst the dogs which may be considered in a 
half-domesticated state, are those of New SouthWales. 
The species is common in the neighbourhood of Port 
Jackson, and is found on all parts of the coast. 

The following cut is from a fine male specimen 
in the Zoological Garden. This dog was presented 
to the Zoological Society by Captain Murray. The 
Australasian dog is classed by M. Desmarest as a 
variety of the matin.* His shape and proportions, as 
described by the same accurate observer, are like those 
of the shepherd’s dog, excepting the head, which en- 
tirely resembles the French matin. His body is thick 
with hair; his tail bushy: the hair is of two sorts; 
one woolly and grey, the other silky and of a deep 
yellow. The colour is deepest on the top of the head, 
and on the upper parts of the neck and tail, and the 
* See p. 88, 
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back: the under parts of the neck and tail, are paler: 
the muzzle and face, and the inner side of the hams, 
are whitish. The tail has eighteen vertebrae.* (Dogs 
in general have nineteen.) The length of the carcase, 
from the point of the nose to the commencement of 
the tail, is two feet five inches. This dog possesses 
great agility, and is full of courage : when running, 
he carries his head up, and his tail raised or extended 
horizontally ; and he is very voracious, seizing upon 
every sort of animal food that comes in his way. 

The Australasian dog in the Zoological Gardens 
differs very little from these particulars. It is difficult 
to describe colours by words ; but it appears to us 
that the animal partakes more of red than yellow. 
He is kept strictly confined, though gentle under 
confinement ; but for some time he retained his na- 
tural wild aspect. Mr. Pennant relates that a similar 
• Desmarcst, 
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dog brought to this country was very voracious and 
fierce ; and that he leaped on the back of an ass, 
and would have destroyed it in a short time, had not 
the animal been rescued. Mr. Gray, in his Appendix 
to Captain King’s Survey of the Coast of Australia, 
says, that “although occasionally domesticated in 
New South Wales, they never lose the sly habits 
peculiar to their breed, nor can be prevented from 
killing poultry, or biting sheep.” This account is 
quite borne out by the character of the individual dog 
before us. Since his arrival in England, at the house 
of a nobleman where he was confined, he one night 
broke his chain; scoured over the country; and, 
before morning, had destroyed several sheep. 

The natural habits of the species, even in dogs, 
are not entirely overcome by domestication. The 
well-fed dog, however he may know from experience 
that he shall receive a regular meal from the hand of 
his master, often hides his food ; although, perhaps, 
he never returns to his concealed stores: this is an 
hereditary habit, transmitted to him from a distant 
period, when his species were dependent upon chance 
for the supply of their necessities. The Australasian 
dog, who is taken from a country very imperfectly 
civilized, and who has perhaps lived in packs, asso- 
ciated in the pursuit of the penguin and the kan- 
garoo, cannot readily put on the subordination of 
the mastiff or the spaniel. Even among the best 
disciplined domestic dogs of our own country, the 
ancient instinct, which renders them beasts of prey, 
sometimes breaks out. We recollect several instances 
within our own knowledge of house-dogs having 
taken, as the farmers expressed it, to worrying sheep ; 
they would do this slily ; and would sometimes ettect 
the most lamentable destruction. There is no re- 
medy short of the capital punishment of such otlen- 
ders ; for they can never be broken of the habit when 
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it has been once indul^d. Bewick, in his History of 
Quadrupeds, relates a story of a dog:, who, in 1784, 
had been left on the coast of Northumberland by the 
crew of a smuggling vessel. Finding himself de- 
serted and without food, he began to worry sheep, 
and was soon the terror of the country. He would 
bite a hole in the right side of the poor animals, eat 
the fat about the kidneys, and then leave them. The 
farmers were so much alarmed by his depredations, 
that very extraordinary means were used for his de- 
struction : they chased him with dogs, as they would 
a fox or wolf ; but when the dogs came up to their 
guilty fellow, he invariably lay down in a supplicating 
posture, and thus they could never be induced to 
harm him. He was one day pursued from Uowick 
to upwards of thirty miles distance ; but he returned 
thither, and killed sheep the same evening. He was 
at last shot, after a three months’ career of murder, 
upon a rock which commanded a view of four roads ; 
and where he constantly sat, like a guilty outlaw, 
watching the approach of his pursuers, and ready for 
escape. The practice of this dog was evidently the 
result of an hereditary instinct, accidentally called 
into action by want of food. 

Not only are natural habits transmitted especially 
to dogs, by their parents, but even some of their ac- 
quired qualities. The pointer is of Spanish origin ; 
and those of the staunchest kind in this country are 
crossed with the fox-dog, to increase their speed. 
The natural instinct of the pointer, as seen at the 
present day, in the true Spanish race, is to wind 
game; to steal upon them by surprise; and then, 
pausing for an instant, to spring upon them with an 
unerring aim, derived from this pause. The crossed 
breed, which we possess, is less disposed, by its ori- 
ginal nature, to stop at game, than the Spanish pro- 
genitor. But education has converted the rapid rest 
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and spring of the original Spanish pointer into the 
fixed and deliberate rest of the staunch dog: as 
a writer on this subject has quaintly, but forcibly, 
expressed it, “ this sort of semicolon in his proceed- 
ings man converts into a full stop The cultivated 
staunchness of the pointer is iidierited by his puppy, 
which may be seen earnestly standing at pigeons or 
sparrows, in a farm-yard: he inherits the acquired 
faculty of his parent; and his master afterwards gives 
it a direction. Such acquired hereditary habits will 
probably last through many generations of animals. 
Near Patara, in Asia Minor, Captain Beaufort, as he 
states in his ‘ Karamania,’ found immense num- 
bers of red-legged partridges (tetrao rufus). This 
country was formerly extremely populous; and its 
patridges are mentioned in the ancient classics : it is 
now almost deserted. Partridges, as well as other 
birds, acquire shyness artificially, from their terror of 
man ; and yet Captain Beauibrt found these birds, 
which, individually, could have had no apprehension 
of the human race, extremely wild, to use the sports- 
man’s phrase. Might not this shyness have been 
transmitted to them as an hereditary habit, irom the 
times when the country was populous, and they were 
pursued by the inhabitants ? 

There is a pair of very beautiful mastiffs from 
Cuba in the garden of the Zoological Society. 
During the summer they were chained to separate 
kennels, as mastitis usually are ; through the winter, 
they have been placed in a den, perfectly sheltered 
from the weather. In their general form they very 
much resemble the English mastiff, the Canis fami- 
liar is anglicus of Desniarest, whose principal cha- 
racteristics are, — a very short head, similar, in a 
great degree, to the head of the bull-dog^ the dis- 

*** Thoughts and Recollections, by One of the last Century. 
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tinclive mark of which is a flat forehead ; the ears 
pendant and never erect ; the lips falling, covering 
the lower jaw ; the extremity of the tail turned up- 
wards ; a fifth claw on the hind foot, more or less 
developed ; the nostrils separated one from another 
by a very deep furrow ; the hair generally close and 
short; the colour various. The Cuba mastiffs above 
repesented are of a rufous-brown, extremely beauti- 
ful ; with their muzzles approaching to a jet black : 
they are tractable and gentle. 

The bare mention of the dogs of South Ame- 
rica must call up some of the most painful recollec- 
tions in the history of the human race. The dog 
was entirely unknown to the inhabitants of the New 
World, before the period when it was introduced 
there by the Europeans; if we except an extremely 
small species, called the Alco, which the Peruvians 
are represented to have domesticated as a sort of 
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lap-do^. The only description which we have of this 
animal is in a work by Fernandez ; and the rude 
drawing which is there given of it enables us to form 
no accurate notion of its peculiar character. At the 
island of St. Martha, Columbus found, according to 
Herrera's History of the Discovery of America, 
“ many dogs which did not bark :** these are gene- 
rally supposed to have been a species of wolf. The 
horse, the ox tribe, and the hog, were equally un- 
known to the Americans, before the discovery by the 
Spaniards. The conquerors introduced each species ; 
and they multiplied so amazingly, that the horses, 
the horned cattle, and the hogs, overran the whole 
country, and to this day are found on the continent 
of South America in numerous herds ; — the horses 
always ready for the service of the natives, who are 
the best riders in the world ; and the bullocks con- 
stantly offering a supply of food, and so numerous, 
that they are sometimes slaughtered for their hides 
alone. The number of the dogs is much lessened ; 
but a century and a half ago, in Hispaniola, (now 
called Hayti,) Cuba and all the Caribbee Islands, 
they were in such quantities, that they were occa- 
sionally destroyed, to prevent their ravages upon the 
calves and foals of the wild cows and mares. Ac- 
cording to the relations of the American voyagers of 
the seventeenth century, these dogs hunted in packs 
of fifty or sixty, and they would attack a herd of 
wild boars without any fear. The late bishop of Cal- 
cutta, Reginald Heber, in his Journal confirms a 
statement which used to be doubted as to the wild 
dogs of India hunting ferocious beasts. He states, 
upon the authority of the Khaysa peasants, near the 
Chinese frontier, that a tiger is often killed and tom 
to pieces by large packs of these dogs, w|iich give 
tongue, and possess a very fine scent. 

The American wild dogs were very easily reclaimed 
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to society. If their whelps were taken to the towns, 
they would grow up in the most perfect submission ; 
this appears to be the case with all wild dogs ; they 
never lose their respect for the human species ; and 
they never voluntarily separate themselves from that 
state of dependence upon us, which seems necessary 
for the gratihcation of an instinctive feeling. Even 
when they are without individual masters, dogs will 
frequent the abodes of man. They are found in this 
half-wild state at Lisbon, and at Constantinople and 
other cities of the east. They are driven as unclean 
from the houses of the Mahometans ; and yet the 
same people protect them, when they are roaming 
about their dwellings. The dog of the seven sleepers, 
according to a tale in the Koran of Mahomet, is the 
only quadruped admitted into heaven ; but the people 
of the East have more substantial reasons for patro- 
nising these half-wild dogs than they find in the 
legends of their faith. Volney, in his Travels, de^ 
scribes the dogs of Turkey and its dependencies as 
particularly useful in clearing the streets of the gar- 
bage and carrion, which would otherwise become the 
cause of pestilence and death. It is to this circum- 
stance that the powerful, but somewhat revolting, de- 
scription of Lord Byron refers, in the poem of the 
Siege of Corinth : — 

-—he saw tiie lean dogs, beneath the wall, 

Hold o’er the dead their carnival, 

Gorging and growling o’er carcass and limb — 

Tliey were too busy to bark at him. 

From a Tartar’s skull they hud stript the flesh. 

As ye peel the flg when its fruit is fresh. 

The scalps were in the wild dog’s maw. 

The hair was tangled round his jaw.” 

From the earliest times, the dogs of the East ap- 
pear to have been without masters. The follow- 
ing passage in the fifty-ninth Psalm evidently refers 
to this custom : “ At evening let them return ; and 
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their natural right and duty. He went forth against 
the wretched people with his foot-soldiers and cavalry. 
The historian Herrera adds, “ part of the force em- 
ployed by Columbus, on this occasion, consisted of 
twenty blood-hounds, which made great havoc 
amongst the naked Indians.’’ Only one of the 
writers of those times speaks of such cruelties as they 
deserve; and he was an extraordinary enthusiast, 
who spent his whole life in the endeavour to mitigate 
the fury of the conquerors. The name of this bene- 
volent man was Bartholomew Las Casas. Relating 
the events which took place in the island of Cuba, he' 
says, “ In three or four months I saw more than 
seven thousand children die of hunger, whose fathers 
and mothers had been dragged away to work in the 
mines. I was witness at the same time of other 
cruelties not less horrible. It was resolved to march 
against the Indians who had fled to the mountains. 
They were chased, liked wild beasts, with the assist- 
ance of blood-hounds, who had been trained to the 
thirst for human blood. Other means were employed 
for their destruction, so that before I had left the 
island, a little time after, it had become almost en- 
tirely a desert.” And a desert it has partly remained 
to this day. The coast which was most populous at 
the time when Columbus first touched there, is that 
which extends westward of the city of Trinidad, along 
the gulf of Xagua. Mr. Irving, the historian of Co- 
lumbus, thus describes its present state : — “All is now 
silent and deserted : civilization, which has covered 
some parts of Cuba with glittering cities, has rendered 
this a solitude. The whole race of Indians has long 
since passed away, pining and perishing beneath the 
domination of the strangers, whom they welcomed so 
joyfully to their shores.” We shudder ; and yet this 
is only a page out of the great book of human his- 
tory, which records but little else than evils committed 
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upon mankind, under the hateful names of conquest 
and ^lory. 

We could almost lose our love of dogs in thus 
learning how they have been trained for the most 
abominable purposes, did not our indignation more 
properly attach to those who so trained them. But 
the history of dogs will at once show us that their 
sagacity, their quick scent, their courage and their 
perseverance, may be equally well trained for good as 
for evil. It is delightful to turn from the blood>hounds 
of the conquerors of America to the Alpine spaniels 
of the monks of St. Bernard. These wonderful 
dogs have been usually called mastids, probably on 
account of their great strength ; but they strictly 
belong to the subdivision of spaniels, amongst which 
are found the shepherd’s dog, the Esquimaux dog, 
and the other varieties most distinguished for intel- 
ligence and fidelity. 

The convent of the Great St. Bernard is situated 
near the top of the mountain known by that name, 
near one of the most dangerous passages of the Alps, 
between Switzerland and Savoy. In these regions 
the traveller is often overtaken by the most severe 
weather, even after days of cloudless beauty, when 
the glaciers glitter in the sunshine, and the pink 
flowers of the rhododendron appear as if they were 
never to be sullied by the tempest. But a storm 
suddenly comes on ; the roads are rendered impass- 
able by drifts of snow ; the avalanches, which are 
huge loosened masses of snow or ice, are swept 
into the vallies, carrying trees and crags of rock 
befbi-e them. The hospitable monks, though their 
revenue is scanty, open their doors to every stranger 
who presents himself. To be cold, to be weary, to 
be benighted, constitute the title to their comfortable 
shelter, their cheering meal, and their agreeable con- 
verse. But their attention to the distressed does not 
end here« They devote themselves to the dan^rous 
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task of searchin^^ for those unhappy persons who 
may have been overtaken by the coming storm, and 
would perish but for their charitable succour. Most 
remarkably are they assisted in these truly Christian 
offices. They have a breed of noble dogs in their 
establishment, whose extraordinary sagacity often 
enables them to rescue the traveller from destruction. 
Benumbed with cold, weary in the search for a lost 
track, his senses yielding to the stupifying influence 
of frost which betrays the exhausted sufferer into a 
deep sleep, the unhappy man sinks upon the ground, 
and the snow-drift covers him from human sight. 
It is then that the keen scent and the exquisite do- 
cility of these admirable dc^s are called into action. 
Though the perishing man lie ten or even twenty feet 
beneath the snow, tlie delicacy of smell with which 
they can trace him offers a chance of escape. They 
scratch away the snow with their feet; they set up a 
continued hoarse and solemn bark, which brings the 
monks and labourers of the convent to their assistance. 
To provide for the chance that the dogs, without 
human help, may succeed in discovering the unfor- 
tunate traveller, one of them has a flask of spirits 
round his neck, to which the fainting man may apply 
for support ; and another has a cloak to cover him. 
These wonderful exertions are often successful ; and 
even where they fail of restoring him who has perished, 
the dogs discover the body, so tliat it may be secured 
for the recognition of friends ; and such is the effect of 
the temperature, that the dead features generally pre- 
serve their firmness for the space of two years. One 
of these noble creatures was decorated with a medal, 
in commemoration of his having saved the lives 
of twenty-two persons, who, but for his sagacity, 
must have perished. Many travellers who have 
crossed the passage of St. Bernard, since the peace, 
have seen this dog, and have heard, around the 
IMazing fire of the monks, Uie story of his extraordi- 
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nary career. He perished about the year 1816, in an 
attempt to convey a poor traveller to his anxious 
family. The Piedmontese courier arrived at St. 
Bernard in a very stormy season, labouring to make 
his way to the little village of St. Pierre, in the valley 
beneath the mountain, where his wife and children 
dwelt. It was in vain that the monks attempted to 
check his resolution to reach his family. They at 
last gave him two guides, each of whom was accom- 
panied by a dog, of which one was the remarkable 
creature whose services had been so valuable to man- 
kind. Descending from the convent, they were in 
an instant overwhelmed by two avalanches ; and the 
same common destruction awaited the family of the 
poor courier, who were toiling up the mountain in 
the hope to obtain some news of their expected friend. 
They all perished. 

A story is told of one of these dogs, who, having 
found a child unhurt whose mother had been de- 
.stroyed by an avalanche, induced the poor boy to 
mount upon his back, and thus carried him to the 
gate of the convent. The subject is represented in a 
French print. 
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In looking back upon the few out of the many 
varieties of the dog, which we have already noticed, 
we cannot avoid observing the extraordinary modifi- 
cations of which this quadruped has become suscep- 
tible. These modifications are so extensive, and 
have existed so long, that it is now impossible to de- 
cide which is the original breed. Buffon attempted 
a theory of this nature, but it is evidently unsup- 
ported by facts. Almost every country in the world 
possesses its different kind of dog, and in each of 
these kinds there are essential differences of character 
produced by education. The Esquimaux dog draws 
a sledge, the shepherd’s dog guards a flock; the 
mastiff protects a house, a dog very similar in nature 
worries a bull ; the Spanish blood-hound hunts 
the naked Indian to the death, while the dog of St. 
Bernard rescues the perishing man at the risk of his 
own life. The dog, certainly, has the greatest sym- 
pathies with man of all the race of quadrupeds ; and 
the nearer an animal approaches us, and the more 
easily he comprehends us, the more are we enabled 
to modify his nature and form his character. What 
is true of a species is also true of a class. The qua- 
druped is more easily modified, — that is, the class 
is more susceptible of instruction, — than the bird, the 
bird than the insect, the insect than the fish. The 
difference between intelligence and instinct— the nice 
partition which divides these qualities, — has formed 
the subject of infinite speculation. The qualities are 
certainly not one and the same, as some philosophers 
have maintained. With regard to the different pos- 
session of the qualities, the animal kingdom has been 
thus divided ; 1, Animals endowed with intelligence 
and instinct, comprising all the vtrithraitd division^ 
since they possess a spino-cerebral, nervous aj>para- 
tus, (the seat of intelligence,) and a nervous sympa- 
thising, or ganglionic system (the seat of instinct) ; 
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2. Animals endowed with instinct only, comprising^ 
all the invertebrated division, since they only pos- 
sess the ganglionic or sympathising nervous system, 
amongst all the species with visible nerves. * Of the 
vertebrated animals, those which most easily acquire 
habits from man are quadrupeds ; and of quadrupeds 
those which are most easily modified are the species 
which belong to those united in groups, naturally, by 
the social affection. The further we descend in the 
scale of existence, the greater is the separation from 
man ; — till at last arriving at the vegetable, we find a 
living substance capable of modification without any 
effort of its own will ; and thus, having only spon- 
taneous inclinations lor heat, and light, and moisture, 
undergoing much greater changes from cultivation 
than animals, however docile. With regard to those 
animals in the highest scale next to man, the more 
artificial are their habits, the more are they modified 
by the circumstances of their domestication. On the 
contrary, the more natural their habits, the fewer are 
the deviations from their specific character. The 
Esquimaux dog and the Dingo differ very slightly 
from the wolf, which probably is of the same original 
family. The petted hipaniel could scarcely be recog- 
nized as belonging to the species. 

The senses of the higher quadrupeds, such as the 
dog and the horse, are the instruments by which 
man employs them for his use ; and he renders those 
senses more powerful, in proportion as he cul- 
tivates the faculties by which the senses are dis- 
ciplined. Thus, the senses which are most^alled into 
action in the dog are those of smell and hearing. 
The compensation, if we may so express it, with 
Avhich Nature balances her gifts, is very remarkable. 


See the article DInstinct,** in “ Nouveau Dictionnaiie 
d'Hiatoire Natureile," 2ci edit. 
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The chamois, which dwells on the mountains, has 
a very long sight ; the rhinoceros, which inhabits 
the marshes, sees very keenly for a short distance : 
^e weaker animals, such as rabbits and hares, have 
the most exquisite sense of hearing ; the beasts of 
prey have piercing eyes, but their ears are dull^. 
The force of one sense generally compensates for 
the weakness of another. Thus, dogs have not a 
very powerful sight, (with the exception of the grey- 
hound, which does not smell keenly,) but their smell, 
and generally their hearing, are exquisite. It is the 
perfection of each of these senses that renders dogs 
.so valuable to man in procuring his food and guard- 
ing his property. 

Without attempting to explain the peculiar con- 
struction of the organ of smell (which would pre- 
suppose a knowledge of the meaning of anatomical 
terms), it may be mentioned, that the nasal organs 
(the nostrils) are most extensively evolved or un- 
folded wherever the sense of smell is the most exqui- 
site. Blumenbach states, that in the head of a North 
American Indian, — a leader of his nation, who was 
executed at Philadelphia about fifty years ago, — the 
internal nostrils were found of a most extraordinary 
size. The wonderful acuteness of smell possessed by 
these savages is recorded in all accounts of their 
manners. It is well known that the keenest-scented 
hounds have the largest nostrils. 

The comparative quickness of hearing in dogs 
probably depends, in great measure, on the form of 
the external ear. Shakspeare has described the 
matchless hounds of Theseus as dogs whose 

" Heads are hung 

With ears that sweep away the morning dew.” 

* See Histoire des Mceurs et de Tlnstinct des Animaux, par 
J. J. Virey." Paris, lb22. 
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This was one of the characteristics of the old English 
hound, whose hearing was very perfect, and whose 
sense of smell, also, was the most exquisite that can be 
imagined. M. Cabanis says, the ears of hounds, and* 
other animals designed to hear low sounds, (low, as op- 
posed to loud,) are either pendulous or very moveable, 
to compensate for their difficulty in moving the head. 

We have mentioned that these exquisite senses are 
increased and called into action by discipline. The 
fox-hound will distinguish the scent of the fox he is 
pursuing from that of another fox who crosses his 
path ; the spaniel and terrier will track their masters, 
by their scent, through a crowded city; the watch-dog 
barks when no one else hears a foot fall. Why is this ? 
These dogs have been accustomed, partly by nature, 
and partly by education, to regulate their senses by 
the exercise of attention ; to condense their faculties 
for the service in which they are engaged; to direct 
their capabilities to the one object which is necessary 
to be attained. They are generally successful ; and 
their success offers a valuable example to our higher 
faculties. 

In the Tower Menagerie, there is a leash of Afri- 
can blood-hounds, belonging to that variety of dog 
which Linnicus has denominated 5agaj7,as indicating 
a greater intelligence than dogs in general possess. It 
is impossible to judge of the properties of these indivi- 
dual animals, in the unnatural position in which they 
are placed. They were brought from Africa by Major 
Denham, the celebrated traveller ; and that enterpris- 
ing officer had often employed them in hunting the 
gazelle, in which chase their exquisite scent, and their 
extraordinary speed, were displayed to great advan- 
tage. They would frequently quit the line of scent, 
for the purpose of taking a direct instead of a circuit- 
ous course, (sportsmen call this cutting off a double,) 
recovering the scent again with wonderful facility. 
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This, probably, could only be with the object in view. 
A dog which loiters by the way, in travelling with his 
master, will, in the same manner, often make a short 
cut to overtake him. Dogs are excellent judges of dis- 
tance: they seldom fail in attempting to leap a ditch or 
a gate. We have seen a greyhound, in full chase of a 
hare which ran through a ditch, throw himself over 
the hedge to be ready for her as she passed out ; and 
the manoeuvre rarely failed of success. This must be 
considered an effect of reasoning, at any nite; although 
we may not go quite so far as Hay, the great English 
naturalist, who says that dogs judge of distances by 
an innate openition of trigonometry. Dr. Thomas 
Brown, one of the most beautiful as well as profound 
writers on Intellectual Philoso])hy, considers the exist- 
ence of reasoning amongst many of the inferior animals 
to be as unquestionable as the instincts that mingle 
with it. Montaigne, the most accurate of observers, 
has recorded a singular instance of their faculty of 
judging of space : — “ 1 am struck with admiration at 
the performance, which is nevertheless very common, 
of those dogs that lead blind beggars in the country, 
and in cities. 1 have taken notice how they have 
sto])ped at certain doors, where they are wont to re- 
ceive alms ; how they have avoided the encounter of 
coaches and carts, even in cases where they have had 
sufficient room to pass ; and I have seen them, by the 
trench of a walled town, forsake a plain and even 
path to take a worse, only to keep their masters fur- 
ther from the ditch. How could a man have made 
this dog understand that it was his office to look to 
his master’s safety only, and despise his own conve- 
niency to serve him ? And how did he acquire the 
knowledge, except by a process of reasoning, when the 
path was broad enough for himself, that it was not so 
for the blind man How could a man have made 
• Montaigne’s Essays, translated by Cotton. 
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this dog understand? Here is the real difficulty. 
Habit certainly does a great deal — but then there 
must be a beginning of such experiments. 

In a work by Jean Faber {Exposition des Ani- 
maux de la Nouvclle Espagne de Hernandez) there 
is a very interesting account of the blind beggars of 
Rome, who are led by their dogs from church to 
church in that city, and even to places outside of 
the city walls, such as the Basilica of St. Paul, on 
the road to Ostia. How does the animal so tho- 
roughly comprehend where his master wishes to go? 
Dr. Gall says that dogs “ learn to understand not 
merely separate words or articulate sounds, but wdiole 
sentences expressing many ideas.’’ Dr. Elliotson, 
the learned translator of Blumenbach’s Physiology, 
quotes the following passage 1‘roin Gall’s Treatise, 
‘ Sur les Fonctions dti Cerveau^^ without expressing 
any doubt of the circumstance : — “ 1 have often 
spoken intentionally of objects which might interest 
my dog, taking care not to mention his name, or 
make any intonation or gesture which might awaken 
his attention. He, however, showed no less pleasure 
or sorrow, as it might be ; and, indeed, manifested 
by his behaviour tliat he had perfectly understood the 
conversation which concerned him. I had taken a 
bitch from Vienna to Paris ; — in a very short time 
she compreliended French as well as German, of 
which 1 satisfied myself by repeating before her whole 
sentences in both languages.” We have heard an 
instance of this quickness in the comprehension of 
language which is very remarkable. A mongrel, 
between the shepherd’s dog and terrier, a great 
favourite in a farm-house, was standing by while his 
mistress was washing some of her children. Upon 
asking a boy, whom she had just dressed, to bring 
his sister’s clothes from the next room, he pouted and 
hesitated. “ Oh, then,” said the mother, “ Mungo 
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will fetch them.’’ She said this by way of reproach 
to the boy, for Mungo had not been accustomed to 
fetch and carry. But Mungo was intelligent and 
obedient ; and, without further command, he brought 
the child’s frock to his astonished mistress. This 
was an effort of imagination in Mungo, which dogs 
certainly poss'ess in a considerable degree. He had 
often observed, doubtless, the business of dressing 
the children ; — and the instant he was appealed to, 
he imagined what his mistress wanted. fJvery one 
knows the anxiety which dogs 1‘cel to go out with 
their masters, if they have been accustomed so to do. 
A dog will often anticipate the journey of his owner; 
and, guessing the road he means to take, steal away 
to a considerable distance on that road to avoid being 
detained at home. We have repeatedly seen this 
circumstance. It is distinctly an efibrt of* the imagi- 
nation, if, indeed, it be notan inference of* reasoning. 

The shying of horses has been considered by some 
as a ])eculiar defect of sight; — at any rate it is an 
effect of some false terror. Dogs fill their imagination 
with vain fears in the same manner. We have been 
informed by an intelligent s])ortsman, that, returning 
home in the dusk with his pointer, the dog all at 
once skulked behind him, and refused to advance, in 
spite of his master's threats. Upon looking towards 
the horizon before him, the sportsman descried what 
he at first took for a Udl man, with a broad hat, ex- 
tended arms, and a body us tiiiu as a lath. This 
object, which produced the dog's alarm, was a gigantic 
thistle, which the grey of the twilight had magnified 
into fearful dimensions. The vulgar once believed 
that dogs and horses could see spirits, by their often 
stalling without any ajiparent cause. Such instances 
as tliis of tlie thistle might have given rise to the 
superstition. 

Liniieeus has made it a characteristic of dogs that 
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“ they bark at bepcgars — but beggars are ragged, 
and sometimes have that look of wildness which 
squalid poverty produces ; and then the imagination 
of the dog sees, in the poor mendicant, a robber of his 
master’s house, or one who will be cruel to himself— 
and he expresses his own fears by a bark. A dog is 
thus valuable for watching property, in proportion to 
the ease with which he is alarmed. One of the 
greatest terrors of a domesticated dog is a naked man, 
because this is an nnaccnstomcd ol)ject. The sense 
of fear is said to be so great in this situation, that 
the fiercest dog will not even bark. A tan-yard at 
Kilmarnock, in Ayrshire, was a few years ago exten- 
sively robbed by a lliief, who took tliis method to 
overcome the coinage of a powerful Newfoundland 
dog, who had long protected a considerable property. 
The terror which the dog felt at the naked thief was 
altogether imaginary — for the naked man was less 
capable of resisting the attack of the dog, than if he 
had been clothed. Hut then the dog had no snp|)ort 
in his experience. His memory of the past did not 
come to the aid of that faculty which saw an unknown 
danger in the future. 

The faculties of quadrupeds, like those of men, are 
of course mixed in their operation. The dog, who 
watches by his master’s grave, and is not temjited 
away by the caresses of the living, employs both 
his memory and his imagination in this act of affec- 
tion. Ill the year 1827 there was a dog constantly 
to be seen in 8t. Bride’s Churchyard, Fleet-street, 
which for two years had refused to lea\e the place 
where his master was buried. He did not appear 
miserable ; — he evidently recollected their old com- 
panionship, and he imagined that their friendship 
would again be renewed. The inhabitants of the 
houses round the church daily fed the poor creature, 
and the sexton built him a little kennel. But ho 
would never quit the spot ; — and there he died. 
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The instances of devoted affection of do^ to their 
masters are too numerous, and too well known, to 
require tliat they should be here repeated. It is a 
fortunate circumstance connected with this natural 
attachment of doc^s to mankind, that in general they 
are only considered valuable during their lives ; and 
their value consists in the qualities which have a ten- 
dency to make men gentle and affectionate towards 
them in return. But this reciprocal friendship is not 
universal. The natives on the coast of Guinea, and 
those of the South Sea Islands, eat dog^s flesh ; — 
there are said to be dog-butchers in China; — and 
in Finmark, and other parts of Lapland, dogs are 
bred, fattened, and slaughtered for their hides 

The faculty by which animals can communicate 
their ideas to each other is very striking ; in dogs it 
is particularly remarkable. There are many curious 
anecdotes recorded, illustrative of this faculty ; but 
we prefer giving one from our own knowledge. At 
Horton, in Buckinghamshire, (a village where Milton 
passed some of his early days,) about the year 1818, 
a gentleman from London took possession of a house, 
the former tenant of which had moved to a farm 
about half a mile off. The new inmate brought with 
him a large French pootlle, to take the duty of watch- 
man, in the place of a fine New'foundland dog, which 
went away with his master: but a puppy of the same 
breed was left behind ; and he was incessantly perse- 
cuted by the poodle. As the puppy grew up, the per- 
secution still continued. At length, he was one day 
missing for some hours ; but he did not come back 
alone : he returned with liis old friend, the large 
house-dog, to whom he had made a communication ; 
and in an instant the two fell upon the unhappy 
poodle, and killed him before he could be rescued from 
their fury. In this case, the injuries of the young 
dog must have been made known to his fheqd ; a 
* De Broke’s Travels in LaplantL 



plan of revenue concerted; and the determination ta 
carry that plan into effect formed and executed with 
e^ual promptitude. 

The following story, which illustrates, even in a 
more singular manner, the communication of ideas 
between dogs, was told us by a clergyman, as an 
authentic anecdote: — A surgeon of Leeds, walking 
in the suburbs of that town, found a little spaniel 
who had been lamed. He carried the poor animal 
home, bandaged up his leg, and, after two or three 
days, turned him out. The dog returned to the 
surgeon’s house every morning, till his leg was per- 
fectly well. At the end of several months the spaniel 
again presented himself, in company with another 
dog, who had also been lamed ; and he intimated, as 
well as piteous and intelligent looks could intimate, 
that he desired the same kind assistance to be ren- 
dered to his friend as had been bestowed upon him • 
self. A similar circumstance is stated to have oc- 
curred to Moraut, a celebrated French surgeon. 

But we are forgetting the African blood-hounds of 
the Tower Menagerie; and, in truth, we had no 
pleasurable recollections of these poor animals. The 
contrast of their former with their present situation 
is very painful. From hunting the herds of ante- 
lopes over the wide plains of Africa, they have been 
taken to a close den, where they are evidently rest- 
less and miserable. The mastiff, chained up in a 
kennel, feels that ho is useful, and he is, therefore, 
happy. Dogs have an instinctive desire of employ- 
ment; and they are never so delighted as when man 
is cheering them on to some exertion : their reward 
is the approbation of their masters. But there are 
these fine creatures shut up in a cage, only to be 
looked at ; and they feel their captivity and degrada- 
tion. As is common under similar circumstances, 
they have no desire to perpetuate their race ; and the 
female has become very surly and spiteful. They are 
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exceedingly beautiful dogs ; and it is supposed that 
the breed, if crossed with our pointers, would greatly 
improve the variety. 

V ^ 



What is generally called the docility of dogs — the 
faculty of l^ing taught tricks contrary to their na- 
tures, is curious, but far from pleasing; the perfection 
is generally attained by cruelty. It is more agreeable 
to witness a natural docility ; — such as that of our own 
shepherd’s dog, who learns to distinguish every sheep 
of a large flock ; and who will drive them through 
the crowded streets, with a foresight perfectly won- 
derful. But our shepherd’s dog acts under a rough, 
and often brutal, drover ; though, perhaps, this bru- 
tality naturally arises out of the impediments pre- 
sented to a kind discharge of his duty, by passengers 
equally intent upon making their way. The drover 
and the shepherd are very different persons ; and, in 
gentleness, the drover’s dog and the real shepherd’s 
dog are equally unlike. Some of the finest dog^ in 
the world are those which watch the Merino sheep 
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upon the Spanish mountains. They wear large col- 
lars with spikes, to protect them from the attacks of 
the wolves ; and they conduct their hocks with a gen- 
tleness which is only equalled by their courage. \Vhen 
they return to the folds, the dogs bring up the strag- 
glers without violence ; and the man wdks at their 
head, in the true pastoral style, so beautifully de- 
scribed in the Psalms : “ The Lord is my shepherd ; 
I shall not want. He maketh me lie down in green 
pastures ; he leadeth me beside the still waters.” 

The dog, as well as most other animals, indicates 
his different feelings by different tones of his voice; 
and thus the shepherd’s dog has a command over his 
flock without using positive violence. Their tones 
are so marked that they are recognised, as expressive 
of anger or fear, by other animals. The horse knows 
from the bark of a dog when he may expect an attack 
upon his heels. The author of Waverley alludes to 
this dread which horses have of angry dogs, when he 
quotes the ridiculous story of a French tourist in 
Scotland, that the State maintained in each village a 
relay of curs, called colleys, whose duty it was to 
cliace the post-horses (too starved and exhausted to 
move without such a stimulus) from one hamlet to 
another, till the annoyance thus produced drove the 
wretched animals to the end of their stage. 

The practice of teaching dogs tricks is as old as 
the Romans. Montaigne has quoted from Plutarch 
the following account of a wonderful dog of anti- 
quity : — “ Plutarch says, he saw a dog at Rome, at 
the theatre of Marcellus, which j)erformed most ex- 
traordinary feats, taking his part in a farce which was 
played before the Emperor Vespasian. Amongst 
other things, he counterfeited liimself dead, after 
having feigned to eat a certain drug, by swallowing 
a piece of bread. At first, he began to tremble and 
stagger, as if he were astonished ; and, at length. 
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stretching himself out stiff, as if he had been dead, 
he suffei^ himself to be drawn and dragged from 
place to place, as it was his part to do ; but after- 
wards, when he knew it to be time, he began first 
gently to stir, as if newly awaked out of some pro- 
found sleep, and lifting up his head, looked about him, 
after such a manner as astonished all the spectators.” 
There was even a more curious exhibition of this de- 
scription at Paris, in 1817. The English were accus- 
tomed to employ this docility to some advantage in 
their domestic arrangements ; but the race of Turn- 
spits, a long-backed, short-legged dog, has ceased to 
exist, except as an occasional curiosity. Machinery 
has here superseded animal power, as in many other 
cases. Asses are seldom, now, put to walk in a wheel 
to raise water, as we have seen at Carisbrook Castle, 
in the Isle of Wight. The dancing dogs of the 
showman, too, are almost extinct ; though, now and 
then, his pipe and tabor are heard in some obscure 
street of London ; and boys gather around to wonder 
at the sight of dogs turning a spinning-wheel, and 
dancing a cotillon ; and they think of the story of 
“ Mother Hubbard” as a profound truth in natural 
history. 
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We have alluded in Chapter 1 1, to those exhibi* 
tioiis of remarkable attachment between animals of 
opposite natures, which are sometimes so interesting 
in menageries. These attachments are more frequent 
with dogs than with other animals — probably because 
they are more capable of attachment. The friend- 
ship between dogs and horses is too common to at- 
tract notice ; but every now and then we hear of an 
attachment where we might have expected an anti- 
pathy. Dr. Fleming, in his interesting book, ‘The 
Philosophy of Zoology/ quotes from Montague’s 
supplement to his Ornithological Dictionary, the fol- 
lowing account of a singular friendship which sub- 
sisted between a China goose, and a pointer, who 
had killed the gander. “ Ponto (for that was the 
dog’s name) was most severely punished for the 
misdemeanour, and had the dead bird tied to his 
neck. The solitary goose became extremely dis- 
tressed for the loss of her partner and only com- 
panion ; and, probably, having been attracted to the 
dog’s kennel by the sight of her dead mate, she 
seemed determined to persecute Ponto by her con- 
stant attendance and continual vociferations ; but 
after a little time a strict amity and friendship sub- 
sisted between these incongruous animals. They fed 
out of the same trough, lived under the same roof, 
and in the same straw- bed kept each other warm ; 
and when the dog was taken to the field, the inhar- 
monious lamentations of the goose for the absence of 
her friend were incessant.” 

We have one anecdote of a similar nature to add, 
from our own observation. We recorded the circum- 
stance as follows, at the time when it was made 
known to us in 1823. We were lately visiting in a 
house where a very pleasing and singular portrait 
attracted our observation : it was that of a young 
lady represented with a partridge perched upon her 
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^shoulder, and a dog yfiih his feet on her arm. We 
recognised it as a representation of the lady of the 
house, but were at a loss to account for the odd 
association of her companions. She observed our 
surprise, and at once gave the history of the bird 
and the spaniel. They were both, some years back, 
domesticated in her family. The dog was an old 
parlour favourite, who went by the name of Tom. 
The partridge was more recently introduced from 
France, and answered to the equally familiar name 
of Bill. It was rather a dangerous experiment to 
place them together, for Tom was a lively and spi- 
rited creature, very apt to torment the cats, and to 
bark at any object which roused his instinct But the 
experiment was tried ; and Bill, being very tame, did 
not feel much alarm at his natural enemy. They were, 
of course, shy at first, but this shyness gradually 
wore off: the bird became less timid, and the dog less 
bold. The most perfect friendship was at length es- 
tablished between them. When the hour of dinner 
arrived, the partridge invariably flew on his mistress’s 
shoulder, calling with that shrill note which is so well 
known to sportsmen ; and the spaniel leapt about 
with equal ardour. One dish of bread and milk was 
placed on the floor, out of which the spaniel and 
bird fed together ; and after their social meal, the 
dog would retire to a corner to sleep, while the 
imrtridge would nestle between his legs, and never 
stir till his favourite awoke. Whenever the dog 
accompanied his mistress out, the bird displayed 
the utmost disquietude till his return ; and once, 
when the partridge was shut up by accident during 
a whole day, the dog searched about the house 
with a mournful cry which indicated the strength of 
his affection. The friendship of Tom and Bill was 
at length fatally terminated. The beautiful little dog 
was stolen ; and the bird from that time refused all 
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food, and died on the seventh day, a victim to his 
grief. 

The stories of attachment between lions and dogs 
are well authenticated ; and in several instances the 
stronger animal has afforded a protection to his trem- 
bling victim, which has ripened into friendship. In 
a well-regulated travelling menagerie, belonging to 
a person named Atkins, we saw, in the autumn of 
1828, a spaniel -bitch affording sustenance to a young 
tiger who was sick, and not expected to live, and 
whom she evidently tended with affectionate solici- 
tude. The following cut is a representation of this 
singular pair. 



We cannot quit the subject of dogs without advert- 
ing to that lamentable circumstance, their occasional 
madness. This disease is not common to dogs in all 
climates. According to Mr, Barrow, canine madness 
is unknown in South Africa ; although this assertion 
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hfts been disproved within these few years *. Other 
temporary diseases are oftentimes mistaken for this 
fearful malady ; and we therefore subjoin the symp- 
toms of hydrophobia, as described by MM. Chaus- 
sier and Orhla, who have written a scientific work 
on this disorder: — 

“ A dog: at the commencement of madness is sick, 
lan^ishing, and more dull than usual. He seeks 
obscurity, remains in a corner, does not bark, but 
growls continually at strangers, and, without any 
apparent cause, refuses to eat or drink. His gait 
is unsteady, nearly resembling that of a man almost 
asleep. At the end of three or four days he aban- 
dons his dwelling, roving continually in every direc- 
tion : he walks or runs as if tipsy, and frequently 
falls. His hair is bristled up ; his eyes haggard, 
fixed, and sparkling ; his head hangs down ; his 
mouth is open and full of frothy slaver; his tongue 
hangs out; and his tail between his legs. He has, 
for the most part, but not always^ a horror of water, 
the sight of which seems generally to redouble his 
sufferings. He experiences from time to time trans- 
ports of fury, and endeavours to bite every object 
which presents itself, not even excepting his master, 
whom indeed he begins not to recognise. Light 
and lively colours greatly increase his rage. At the 
end of thirty or thirty-six hours he dies in convul- 
sions.” It has also been stated as additional symp- 
toms of canine madness, that the animal, if bitten, is 
at first incessantly employed in scratching or gnaw- 
ing the wound ; that the eye becomes blood-shotten, 
accompanied with a slight squinting ; that sometimes 
a depraved appetite exists, shavings, straw, thread, 
hair, &c. having been found in the stomach on dis- 
section ; and also that in the dog there is no dread of 
water, as he frequently endeavours to drink, but is un- 

^ A case of hydrophobia if recorded by Dr. Wentworth; iA Ibe 
Cape Town Gazette. 
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able to swallow in eonsequence of a paralysis of the 
muscles of the throat. 

The disorder, however, is yet but very imperfectly 
understood, and there are many conflicting opinions 
on the subject. To observe and record facts is 
the surest mode of increasing our knowledge of the 
subject, and may perhaps eventually lead to the dis- 
covery of an antidote or a preventive of this terrible 
malady. At present, after various remedies have been 
tried in vain, it seems agreed that cutting or burning 
out the bitten part is the only one to be relied on. 

The very extensive varieties of the dog, which have 
been produced by domestication and other causes, 
have led naturalists into great differences of opinion 
as to the original stock from which these varieties 
have sprung. Wild dogs, as they are at present 
found, are, in most cases, dogs without masters ; 
living in a miserable condition, away from human 
society, and easily won back to its subjection and its 
comforts: these, therefore, do not advance our in- 
quiries as to the original type of the species in a 
state of nature. Some think the dog is a jackall, 
some a wolf. In the character of erect ears, many 
of our domestic dogs nearly resemble the half-re- 
claimed varieties, such as the Esquimaux; and again, 
otliers, in the shape of the head, approach more 
nearly to the Australasian dog, which has been lately 
considered as retaining most of the probable dis- 
tinctive characters of the wild and original stock. 
M. Frederic Cuvier has directed much attention to 
this subject ; and he has constructed a list of dogs, 
arranged^ as he conceives, in the order of their ap- 
proacfi to the parent stock, as far as that can be 
determined by the shape of the head, and the length 
of the jaws and muzzle. We subjoin this arrange- 
ment, which varies greatly from that of Buflbn, and 

i2 
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certainly appears, much more natural and reason^ 
able. 

All the varieties of the doe:, according to M. F. Cuvier, 
may be divided into three ^oups, viz. : 

I. Matins. 

II. Spaniels. 

III. Dogues. 

I. Matins. — The anatomical character of this group 
is, — ^the head more or less elongated ; the parietal bones 
insensibly approaching each other ; and the condyles of 
the lower jaw placed in a horizontal line with the upper 
cheek teeth. 

Far. A. — Dog of New Holland. — Cams fam. Austral- 
asieCt Desmarest ; Dingo, Shaw. 

Var. B. — French Matin. — Cants fam, laniarius,lAU{- 
N^us ; Matin, Buffon. 

(According to Buffon, this dog, a native of temperate 
climates, becomes the Danish dog, when carried to the 
north, and the greyhound, when under the influence of 
a southern climate.) 

Var, C. — Danish Dog. — Canis fam. danicus, Desma- 
REST ; Grand Danois, Buffon. 

Var.D, — Greyhound. — Can, grains, Linn.bus ; Livrier, 
Buffon. 

This variety includes the following sub-varieties : — 

a, Irish Greyhound. 

h. Scotch Greyhound. 

c. Russian Greyhound. 

d. Italian Greyhound. 

e. Turkish Greyhound. 

(The Italian and the Turkish greyhounds are alike in 
the great timidity of their dispositions, and their con- 
stant trembling, proceeding, probably, from excessive 
sensibility. The common greyhound is feelingly alive 
to caresses ; and the motions of his heart, when noticed, 
are most violent and irregular.) 

The Albanian dog, a very celebrated species described 
by many historians, belongs to this group. 
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II. 8PANiBz.f.*«^The head very moderately eloniifated; 
the parietal bones do not approach each other above the 
temples, but diverge and swell out so as to enlarge the 
forehead and the cerebral cavity. This group includes the 
most useful and intelligent of dogs. 

Far. E. — Spaniel. — Cams fam, esctrarius, Linn-®us. 

(The name of this race is derived from its original 
country, Spain; — ^thence Epagneul, French; Spaniel, 
English.) 

Sub-varieties : — 
a. The smaller Spaniel. 

h. King Charles's Spaniel — Canis brevipilis, LmN. 

c. Le Pyrame, Buffon. — (There is no English name 

for this kind.) 

d. The Maltese Dog. — Bichon, Buffon. 

e. The Lion Dog. — Canis leoninus, Linn. 

/. The Calabrian Dog. 

Var. F.— The Water Spaniel. — Canis aquaticus, Liw- 
NiEus; Chien barbet, Buffon. 

Sub-varieties : — 

a. Small Water Spaniel. — Petit barbet, Buffon. 

(According to Buifon and Daubenton, this is consi- 
dered the offspring of the great water dog and the little 
spaniel.) 

b, Chien Griffon. — (This is a sub-variety between the 

water-spaniel and shepherd’s dog.) 

Var. G. — The Hound. — Chien courant, Buffon ; Canis 
sagax, LiNNiEus. 

(This is essentially the same as the blood-hound. The 
fox-hound is a smaller variety, and the harrier a still 
smaller. The beagle is a particular breed of the harrier. 
The “ Talbot” is an old English name for all the varieties 
of the hound.) 

Var. H. — ^The Pointer — Canis avicularius, Linn^us. 
Subvarieties : — 

^ a. Dalmatian Pointer.— de Bengal, Buffon. 

i3 
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Far* I.— Turnspit . — Cards fam* vertagtsst LiNNiEirs.. 

(There are two sub-varieties, one with the fore legs 
straight, the other crooked.) 

Far, K. — Shepherd's Dog. — Canis fam* domesticus^ 
LiNN-fiUS. 

Far. L. — Wolf Dog. — Canis pomeranust Linn^us. 
Far. M. — Siberian Dog. — Canis sibiricus, Linnaeus. 
Far. N. — Esquimaux Dog. — Canis f am. borealis y Des- 

MAREST. 

Far. 0. — The Alco. 

In group II. ought to be included — 

The Alpine Spaniel. 

The Newfoundland Dog. 

The Setter. 

The Terrier. 

These are omitted by M. F. Cuvier ; but the two first 
are alluded to in a note by M. Desmarest in his “ Mam- 
malogie.** The French call the various mongrel breeds 
chiens de rwe— dogs of the street. 

III. Dogues. — ^The muzzle more or less shortened ; 
the skull high ; the frontal sinuses considerable ; the con- 
dyle of the lower jaw extending above the line of the 
upper cheek teeth. The cranium is smaller in this group 
than in the two previous, owing to the formation of the 
head. 

Far, P. — Bull Dog. — Canis Jam. molossusy LiNNiEus. 
Sub-variety. — Dog of Thibet. 

Far, Q. — The Mastiff. — Canis Jam, anglicasy Lin- 

NiEUS. 

Far. R. — The Pug Dog. — Le doguiny Buffon. 

Far. S. — ^The Iceland Dog. — Canis fam. islandicusy 
Linn.® us. 

Far. T. — liittle Danish Dog. — Cards fam, variegatiu^ 

LiNNiEUS. 

(When spotted with black on a white ground, it is 
called the Harlequin Dog. N otwithstanding the name» 
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there is no resemblance of form between this and the 

Danish Dog, var, C.) 

Far, U. — Bastard Pug. — Chien roquet^ Buffon. 

Var, V. — Canis fam, hritannicus, Desmarest. — A 
variety between the little Danish Dog and the 
Pyrame. 

Var, X. — Artois Dog, an extinct variety of the Canis 
fam,fricator of Linn-®us. 

Var, Y.— Dog of Andalusia, sometimes called the Dog 
of Cayenne. 

Far. Z.—Barbary Dog. — Chim turc, Buffon; Canis 
fam, eegyptiusy Linn/eus. 

(There are two varieties ; one quite naked, the other 

with a mane.) 


Dr. Caius, a naturalist of the seventeenth century, 
wrote a Latin Treatise on British Dogs, of which he men- 
tions the following varieties : — Terrare (from terrarius), 
Harier, Bludhunde, Gasehunde, Grehunde, Leviner or 
Lyemmer, Tumbler, Spainel, Setter, Water Spainel or 
Fynder, Spainel-gentle or Comforter, Shepherd’s Dog, 
Mastive or Bande-dog, Wappe, Turnspit, Dancer, 


The Domestic Dog is scientifically distinguished 
from the other varieties of the species Canis, by 
having its tail curved upwards. Whenever there is 
white on any part of the tail of the Domestic Dog, 
the Up is invariably white. 

The dog, whelped with his eyes closed, opens them 
on the tenth or twelfth day. His teeth begin to 
change in the fourth month. His growth terminates 
at two years ; and he is old at five. His life rarely 
exceeds twenty years. The female goes with young 
sixty-three days. 
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THE WOLF, THE JACKAL, AND THE FOX. 

k\ 



The Pennant ; Canis lu/)u<(, Linn/bus. 


In the garden of the Zoological Society there are 
three young wolves, a pair of which came from 
Normandy. The height of the specimen from 
which the above representation was taken was 
twenty-six inches in September, 1828 . These ani- 
mals are here confined in a manner which enables 
the observer to judge better of their habits than in 
the ordinary dens of the menageries. They have a 
roomy kennel to feed and sleep in ; and a sort of 
outer cage made of strong bars of iron rising from 
the ground, and forming an arch, sufficiently large to 
enable them to chase each other about with con- 
siderable freedom : their play is, however, extremely 
rough ; and they often bite with great violence. Upon 
the whole, they appear good-tempered. We observed, 
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a gentleman, somewhat imprudently, thrust his hand 
into the cage, upon which they all licked it, fawning 
like dogs. 

The essential character of the common wolf con- 
sists in, — a straight tail ; the hide of a greyish yellow, 
with a black oblique stripe on the fore-legs of those 
which are full grown ; the eyes oblique. The average 
height of the wolf is about two feet six inches before, 
and two feet four inches behind ; and the length of 
the body, from the tip of the muzzle to the beginning 
of the tail, three feet eight inches. The cubs of the 
wolf are bom with their eyes shut : the female goes 
with young sixty-three days, and has eight or nine at 
a litter; in these respects exactly resembling the 
dog*. The average duration of their life is from 
fifteen to twenty years. 

The gentleness of wolves in confinement seldom 
continues after they are full grown ; they generally 
appear to acquire a fear instead of a love of man, 
wliich manifests itself in a morose and vindictive 
impatience. Tlie cowardly ferocity of their natures is 
with difficulty restrained by discipline ; they are not 
to be trusted. And yet there are instances of wolves 
having been domesticated to such an extent, as to 
exhibit the greatest attachment to man — as great as 
can be shewn by a dog. M. F. Cuvier gives a very 
interesting account of a tame wolf, which had all the 
obedience towards, and affection for, his master, tliat 
the most sagacious and gentle of domestic dogs could 
possibly evince. He was brought up in the same 
maimer as a puppy, and continued with his original 
owner till he was full grown. He was then presented 
to the menagerie at Paris. For many weeks he was 

* I’he period of gestation in the wolf is inaccurately stated in 
Goldsmith’s ^ Animated Nature ;* and from the suppoted differ- 
ence in this particular between the dog and the wolf, an inference 
is drawn that they are essentially a different species. 
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quite disconsolate at the separation from his master, 
who had been oblig^ed to travel ; he would scarcely 
take any food ; and was indiderent to his keepers. 
At length he became attached to those about him, 
and he seemed to have forgotten his old affections. 
His master returned after an absence of eighteen 
months: the wolf heard his voice amidst the crowd 
in the gardens of the menagerie, and, being set at 
liberty, displayed the most violent joy. Again was 
he separated from his friend ; and again was his grief 
as extreme as on the first occasion. After three years' 
absence, his master once more returned. It was 
evening, and the wolf's den was shut up from any 
external observation ; yet the instant the man's voice 
was heard, the faith^l animal set up the most anxious 
cries; and the door of his cage being opened, he 
rushed towards his friend — leaped upon his shoulders 
— licked his face — and threatened to bite his keepers, 
when they attempted to separate them. When the 
man left him, he fell sick, and refused all food ; and 
from the time of his recovery, which was long very 
doubtful, it was always dangerous for a stranger to 
approach him. He appeared as if he scorned any 
new friendships. 

This is a very remarkable, and, as far as we know, 
a solitary instance of the wolf possessing the gene- 
rous, constant, unshaken attachment of the dog to 
any individual of the human species. And yet the 
paucity of these instances may be attributed to our 
imperfect knowledge of the history of the domestica- 
tion of the dog-tribe. In the individual animal de- 
scribed by M. F. Cuvier, the progress was very clear, 
from a state of savage fierceness to a state of docility 
and extraordinary sensibility. This wolf was taken 
young ; brought up with human beings ; cherished by 
one in particular; never sufiered to have his ferocity, 
excited by a want of food ; and supplied with every 
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necessary, as well as caresssed, by the person with 
whom he had especially become familiar. It is yery 
rarely that such an experiment can be tried ; for the 
inhabitants of Europe, for the last thousand years at 
least, have been labouring, with unceasing anxiety, to 
extirpate the whole race of wolves. The Esqui- 
maux dogs, which we have described in Chapter 111., 
are probably wolves in a state of domestication ; but 
neither the date of their domestication, nor the man- 
ner in which it has been effected, could be satisfactorily 
determined, even if the fact of the identity of the 
species were completely established. That there is 
an essential difference in the characters, though little 
or none in the physical structures, of wolves, properly 
so called, and of dogs in the wildest state, (that is, in 
the state in which they most nearly jesemble wolves,) 
is beyond a doubt. They are natural toes: the Esqui- 
maux dogs set up a fearful howl at the approach of a 
wolf to their huts ; and yet, in their outwaid appear- 
ance, these animals are exceedingly alike. Captain 
Parry, in the Journal ot his Second Voyage, says, “a 
flock of thirteep wolves, the first yet seen, crossed the 
ice in the bay, from the direction of the huts, and 
passed near the .ships. The.se animals, as we after- 
wards learned, had accompanied, or closely followed, 
the Esquimaux on their journey to the island the pre- 
ceding day ; and they jjroved to us the most trouble- 
some part of their suite. They so much resemble the 
Esquimaux dogs, that, had it not been for some 
doubt amongst the officers who had seen them whe- 
ther they were so or not, and the consequent fear of 
doing these poor people an irreparable injury, we 
might ha>e killed most of them the same evening, fmr 
they came boldly to look for food within a few yards 
of the Fury^ and remained there for some time.** 
Again he says, in his Journal five days after, ** these 
animals were so hungry and fearless> as to take away 
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some of the Esquimaux dogs in a snow-house near 
the Hecla*s stern, though the men were at tlie time 
within a few yards of them/* Thus we see that there 
is an essential difference of character between the 
Esquimaux do^r and wolf, which has rendered the 
one the natural enemy of the other ; although their 
physical resemblance be so close, as to present no 
essential variation to an ordinary observer. This dif- 
ference of character is probably to be found, in a 
great degree, in the effect of hereditary habit We 
have other instances of the disposition which wolves 
have to make the dog their prey. Captain Parry, in 
a subsequent passage of the same journal, mentions 
that a Newfoundland dog, belonging to one of the 
discovery ships, being enticed to play with some 
wolves, who were prowling upon the ice, would have 
been carried off by them, had not tlie sailors gone in 
a body to his rescue. In Broke's Travels we find the 
following curious circumstances recorded as happen- 
ing in the north of Sweden — “ I observed, on setting 
out from Sormjble, the last post, that the peasant who 
drove my sledge was armed with a cutlass ; and, on 
inquiring the reason, was told that, the day pre- 
ceding, while he was passing in his sledge the part 
of the forest we were then in, he had encountered a 
wolf, which was so daring, that it actually sprung 
over the hinder part of the sledge he was driving, 
and attempted to carrry off* a small dog which was 
sitting behind him. During my journey from 'foriiea 
to Stockholm, I heard everywhere of the ravages com- 
mitted by wolves, not upon the human species or 
the cattle, but chiefly upon the peasants* dogs, con- 
siderable numbers of which had been devoured. I 
M'as told, that tliese were the favourite prey of this 
animal ; and that, in order to seize upon them with 
the greater ease, it puts itself into a crouching pos- 
ture, and begins to play several antic tricks, to 
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attract the attention of the poor do^, which, caught 
by these seeming demonstrations of friendship, and 
fancying it to be one of his own species, from the 
similarity, advances towards it to join in the gam- 
bols, and is carried off by its treacherous enemy. 
Several peasants that I conversed with mentioned 
their having been eye-witnesses of this circumstance.” 
Nor is the animosity of the dog to the wolf less 
than that of the wolf to the dog. Associated in 
packs, and encouraged by men, dogs will chase 
the wolf with the most daring ardour, regardless 
of his greater physical strength ; and, probably, 
without the aid of dogs, they would never have been 
exterminated in these kingdoms. 

The wolf is peculiarly an inhabitant of Europe, 
and he still continues so in the more northern 
regions, and in those countries where dense forests 
are not yet cleared. They once abounded in this 
country ; and it is manifest that the terror which 
they produced was not a rare circumstance, but 
spread itself throughout all the land, and became a 
part of the habitual thoughts of the people. The 
month which corresponds with our January was, at 
one period, called, by the Anglo-Saxons, “ Wolf- 
moiiat and the reason for this is thus explained by 
an old writer on British antiquities. “The moneth 
which we now call January they called ‘Wolt- 
monat,* to wit. Wolf moneth, because people are 
wont always in that moneth to be more in danger to 
be devoured of wolves, than in any season els of 
the yeare; for that, through the extremity of cold 
and snow, those ravenous creatures could not find 
of other beasts sufficient to feed upon The natural 
terror which the wolves inspired amongst the scat- 

♦ Verstegan’s “ Rebtitutlon of decayed Intelligence in Anti- 
quities concerning the most noble and renowned English nation.” 
Antwerpi 1605. 
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iered inhabitants of the half-cultivated lands of Eng- 
land was increased by their habitual superstitions. 
The same author, in his chapter “on the Antiquitie 
and Proprietie of the ancient English tongue,” says, 
“ Were-wulf : this name remaineth still known in 
the Teutonic, and is as much to say as man-wolf — 
the Greek expressing the very like in Lycanthropos. 
The were-wolves are certain sorcerers, who, having 
anointed their bodies with an ointment which they 
make by the instinct of the devil, and putting on a 
certain enchanted girdel, do not only unto the view 
of others seem as wolves, but to their own thinking 
have both the shape atid nature of wolves, so long as 
they weare the said girdel ; and they do dispose 
themselves as very wolves in worrying and killing, 
and waste of humane creatures.” The Germans had 
a similar 8ut>erstitioii ; and, as late as 1589, a man 
was executed in the Netherlands under the charge of 
being a were-wulf. This pretended sorcerer, assum- 
ing one of the most formidable shapes of mischief, 
was called, in France, lovp^garou. It is said that 
the wolf, when it has once tasted human flesh, gives 
it the preference over all other animal food ; and 
from this cause it probably arose that, for many 
centuries of ignorance, when the influence of evil 
spirits was universally believed, and the powers of 
witchcraft were not doubled even by the learned, a 
raging wolf, devouring every thing in his way, — the 
sheep in its fold, and the child in its cottage bed, — 
and even digging up newly buried bodies from their 
graves, — should be supposed to be possessed with 
some demon more fearful than its own insatiate 
appetites. It is to the terror, also, which tlie wolf 
inspired, that we are to ascribe the fact of kings 
and rulers, in a barbarous age, feeling proud of bear- 
ing the name of this animal, as an attribute of 
courage and ferocity. Brute power was then cod- 
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flidered the highest distinction of man ; and the sen*- 
timent was not mitigated by those refinements of 
modern life which conceal, but do not destroy it 
We thus find, amongst our Anglo-Saxon kings, and 
great men, ^thelwulf, the noble wolf; Berthwulf, 
the illustrious wolf; Eadwulf, the prosperous wolf; 
Ealdwulf, the old wolf. 

The wolf was extirpated much earlier in England 
than in any other country of Europe. King Edgar, 
in the tenth century, according to the ancient chro- 
nicles, “ tooke order for the destroying them through- 
out the whole realm.” The Welsh paid tribute to 
Edgar, which he commuted for three hundred wolves’ 
heads. Malmsbury says the tribute ceased on the 
fourth year, for want of wolves. It would appear 
from the writings of William Fitz-Stephen, the 
secretary of Thomas-^-Becket, that wolves did not 
exist in the great forest to the north of London, for 
he makes no mention of them in his account of 
it. “On the north are corn fields, pastures and 
delightful meadows, intermixed with pleasant streams, 
on which stands many a mill, whose clack is so grate- 
fid to the ear. Beyond them an immense forest ex- 
tends itself, beautified with woods and groves, and 
full of the lairs and coverts of beasts and game, — 
stag, bucks, boars, and wild bulls*.” Wolves were 
found sufficiently numerous at a later period again 
to demand the attention of the government; for 
Edward I., in the thirteenth century, issued his edict 
to “ Maister Peter Corbet ” to superintend their 
destruction. After this period we hear nothing of 
wolves ill English history. Hollingshed mentions 
that, in 1577, wolves were very destructive to the 
flocks in Scotland ; and it is said that the last of this 

* Descriptio nobilissimse Civitatis Lundonia: ; ** a prologue 
of William Fitz Stephen to his Life of Thomas-i-Becket, trans- 
lated by Pr. Pegge. 
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ferocious race perished in Lochaber, by the hand of 
Sir Ewen Cameron, about a century afterwards. 
They were exterminated in Ireland at the beginning 
of the last century. 

In the southern and temperate countries of Europe 
wolves are now rarely found. In severe winters 
they sometimes make their appearance in France 
and Germany; several were seen in the forests 
near Boulogne in 1818. In Spain the dogs who 
watch the flocks wear spiked collars, as we have 
before mentioned, to protect them from the occasional 
incursions of their enemy. We must refer to the ac- 
counts of travellers in the northern parts of Europe 
and of America, for any notice of the appearance of 
these animals in considerable numbers. Wolves are, 
in those northern regions, very formidable creatures, 
sometimes measuring six feet from the muzzle to the 
end of the tail*. 

Their prevailing colour is light, with a silvery, 
black stripe, extending from the upper part of the 
neck along the back. In the Zoological A])})endix, 
by Mr. Sabine, to Captain Franklin’s ‘Narrative of 
a Journey to the Shores of the Polar Sea,* mention 
is made of a while wolf, whose length was four feet 
two inches ; length of tail, nineteen inches ; and 
height, two feet ten inches. Mr. Sabine considers it 
pro^ble, that the loss of colour in the white wolves, 
in the vicinity of the Arctic Seas, is occasioned by the 
severity of the winter season; though the change 
does not occur in all cases. We have mentioned the 
changes of colour in many of the polar animals in 
Chap. III., p. 51. Desmarest, though he admits 
this change, notices the white wolf as a variety be- 
longing to the description of animals called Albinoes, 

The peculiar whiteness of the hair or feathers to 
which albiuoes are subject, and which occurs not only^ 
♦ Brokers Travels. 
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in quadrupeds and birds, but in the human race. Is 
occasioned by a defect in the colouring matter of 
these coverings of the skin, and is always connected 
with a defect in sight, which arises from the defi- 
ciency in the eye of what is called the mucous 
pigment. Blumenbach thinks that this deficiency is 
hereditary in some of the mammalia, so as to form a 
constant breed of white animals, as in the rabbit, 
mouse, and horse ; and that, in the same way, the 
ferret, whose white skin and red glassy eyes are well 
known, is descended from the polecat*. The subject 
of albinoes is intimately connected with some curious 
facts which have been recently investigated ; and 
which completely prove the intimate connection be- 
tween, or rather identity of, that substance which 
gives colour to the skin and hair, and that which 
regulates the ability of the animal to endure a greater 
or less degree of light. 

From a series of experiments instituted to ascertain 
the power of the sun’s rays, it has been established, 
by Sir Everard Home, that although the absolute 
heat, in consequence of the absorption of the rays, is 
greater from a black surface, yet the power of the 
rays to scorch the skin is thus destroyed — accord- 
ing to Sir Humphry Davy, by being converted into 
sensible heat by the absorption. It is thus that the 
negro has a provision for the defence of his skin, 
while living within the tropics ; and in the same 
manner, his eye, which is exposed to strong light, has 
the mucous pigment darker than that of the Euro- 
pean f. In all quadrupeds which look upwards, as 
the monkey ; in birds exposed to the sun’s rays ; and 
in fishes which lie upon the surface of the ocean, this 
pigment is dark. In ruminating animals, which look 

* Blumeubach’s Comparative Anatomy, translated by Lawrence 
and Coulson. 

f Home’s Lefcture8x>B Comparative Anatomy, vol. iii. 

K 3 
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downwards, and in nocturnal anima/s, such as the 
cat, it is light ; in the owl, it is entirely absent. In 
the Supplement recently published to his Lectures on 
Comparative Anatomy, Sir Everard Home has col- 
lected some further facts on this interesting subject. 
He says that the “ retc miicosumy* a kind of pigment 
which lines the cuticle upon the surface of the body, 
and constitutes the tubular cavity that forms hair, is 
precisely the same substance as that upon which the 
retina of the eye is spread (which we have called the 
mucous pigment) ; and thus, being acted upon by the 
same circumstances, when the hair becomes grey, the 
person can only see with a weak light. Baron Larrey 
mentioned to Sir Everard Home the case of a man 
who had been confined at Brest thirty-three years, in 
a subterraneous prison. During the day, he was com- 
pletely blind, and only saw objects in the dark. His 
hair was absolutely blanched ; and when it first became 
white, the pigment of his eyes had undergone the 
same change. With regard to the subject which led 
us to these curious facts — the white animals of the most 
northern climates — Sir Everard Home unhesitatingly 
says, that the shedding of the hair and feathers in the 
Arctic regions, during the six months in which they 
are not visited by the sun, is accompamud by the 
absence of the “ nigrum pigmentum^*' (the black 
pigment,) by which the animals and birds are fitted 
to see with the weak light afforded them*. With 
these facts before us, it may reasonably be believed 
that many of the white animals of the Arctic regions 
are, during a portion of the year, when the cold is 
intense and the days are dark, what are called albi- 
noes — that is, that with the change of the colour 
of their hair, the mucous pigment of the eye also 
changes colour ; or, in other words, that the black 
pigment is absent when the hair periodically becomes 
* Supplement to Lectures, vol. v., p, 2S2. 1828. 
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white. We have already seen how this whiteness of 
the fur enables the animal to bear the diminished 
temperature, without such a diminution of the warmth 
of his body as would deprive him of his physical 
powers ; and upon the same beautiful principle of 
arrangement by an all-wise Providence, which so 
nicely adjusts the senses and faculties of animals to 
the situations in which they are placed, the deficiency 
of the black pigment of the eye enables some quad- 
rupeds to see distinctly in the faint light of the long 
Arctic winter. Upon this principle, M. Desmarest’s 
description of the white wolf, “ an animal afiected 
with the albino disease,’’ is an incorrect one. He is 
an animal the colour of whose fur, as well as the pig- 
ment of whose eye, undergoes a change to fit him for 
the very extraordinary changes of heat and light he 
is exposed to ; and which change of the fur and the 
eye prevents him utterly perishing, during that inca- 
pacity to procure his food which extreme cold and 
darkness would otherwise bring upon him. It is 
remarkable, that these extraordinary adaptations of 
the body to climate are confined to the inferior 
animals. Man is not affected by them to any thing 
like the same extent ; for the colour of the negro’s 
skin is unvarying in certain latitudes, and the albinoes 
of the human race are so from the effect of disease. 
We may conclude, from this circumstance, that man, 
in the cases of adaptation to climate, as in all 
other cases, is left to derive his j)rotection against 
physical evils from the exercise of his own reason. 
The poor Esquimaux, during their intense winters, 
clothe themselves with thick furs, shut themselves up 
in a snow- hut, (the warmest of coverings from the 
external air,) make fires, and obtain light from oil. 
Man, therefore, has a defence, in his superior intelli- 
gence, against the rigours of climate, even in the most 
exposed situations. He is left to the unaided care of 
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this intelligence, without that special intervention of 
Providence, which makes such arrangements for the 
preservation of the inferior animals as shall come to 
the aid of their instinct, and stand in the place of 
those comforts which may be obtained by the higher 
faculties of the human race. Man, for instance, is 
the only animal that can produce artificial light and 
heat He makes a fire in the woods, and the mon- 
keys will warm themselves at it; but no monkey 
ever yet succeeded in kindling afire himself. As man 
advances in civilization, these broad distinctions may 
be overlooked in the elaborate contrivances by which 
he heaps up every comfort and luxury around him, 
by manufactures and commerce ensuring the pos- 
session of them, in various degrees, to all the human 
race. But the ability to construct a steam-engine, and 
the knowledge which shews how to kindle the fuel 
which sets that machine in motion, are equally results 
of the superior intellect of man, as distinguished from 
the faculties of the creatures beneath him. “ Con- 
sider the lilies of the field how they grow ; they toil 
not, neither do they spin.'* The lilies of the field 
derive their exceeding beauty, without an etfort, from 
the hand of the God of Nature ; hut the same God 
ordains the toiling and spinning ibr man, to enable 
him to preserve that place in the creation to which he 
is destined — the head of all beings which inhabit this 
earth, — by the constant and progressive exercise of 
his reasoning faculties, and by the employment of that 
knowledge which, from the accumulated ex j^erieiice of 
pjist generations, constitutes the j)ower of ci\ilizution. 

In the southern states of America, according to 
Mr. Warden, the Black Wolf is found. This is, pro- 
bably, not exactly the variety which is called Canis 
lycaoUj and of which the Menagerie of Paris had 
formerly two specimens, which were captured in the 
Pyrenees. A black wolf was taken, in the Missouri 
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territory, by a party en^^d in Major Long’s expe- 
dition from Pittsburg to the Rocky Mountains ; and 
Mr. Say, who accompanied that expedition, has 
described it under the name of Canis nuhilus^ or 
Clouded Wolf, In the Menagerie of the Tower of 
London, there is, at present, a pair of wolves, taken 
in America, and presented by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, whose hair is of that mottled or clouded 
colour, f ormed of various shades of black, gray, or 
white, which determined Mr. Say iii his choice of a 
name for the variety. 



The Clouded JVolf; Cants nubitus. Say. 

These animals are larger and stronger than the 
common wolf; of a fierce aspect, but, in a consider- 
able degree, without that peculiar expression — that 
sinister look of apprehension, united with ferocity — 
which usually characterises the wolf species. Their 
tail is shorter than that of the common wolf, and tlieir 
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cars are remarkably short. These individual animals 
are extremely voracious ; and their natural fierceness 
has not been in the slightest degree changed by con- 
finement. The head of the American wolf, generally, 
is larger than that of the European ; the muzzle is 
rounder ; and his expression has less of that character 
which is expressed by the common word slinking. 

Of the habits of the wolves of America, in which 
part of the world there are several varieties, we have 
now very accurate descriptions by intelligent and 
daring travellers. From those narratives, we may 
form some tolerable idea of the pest which formerly 
existed in our own country, before their extirpation. 
During the arduous journeys of Captain Franklin to 
the shores of the Folar Sea, he and his companions 
were often obliged to dispute their scanty food with 
the prowling wolves of those inclement regions. On 
one occasion, when they had captured a moose-deer, 
and had buried a part of the body, the wolves abso- 
lutely dug it out from their very feet, and devoured it, 
while the weary men were sleeping. On another oc- 
casion, when the travellers had killed a deer, they 
saw, by the flashes of the Aurora Borealis, eight 
wolves waiting anmnd for their share of the prey ; 
and the intense howling of the t'erocious animals, and 
the cracking of the ice, by which they were sur- 
rounded, prevented them from sleeping even if they had 
dared. But the wolves were sometimes caterers for 
the hungry wanderers in these dreary regions. When a 
group of wolves and a flight of crows were discovered, 
the travellers knew that there was a carcase to be di- 
vided ; and ihey sometimes succeeded in obtaining a 
share of the prey, il‘ it had been recently killed. Even 
the wolves have a fear of man ; and they would fly 
before the little band, without attempting resistance. 
The following anecdote is full of interest: — “Dr. 
Richardson, having the first watch, had gone to the 
summit of the hill, and remained seated, contemplating 
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the river that washed the precipice under his feet, 
longf after dusk had hid distant objects from his view. 
II is thoughts were, perhaps, far distant from the sur- 
rounding scenery, when he was roused by an indistinct 
noise behind him ; and, on looking round, perceived 
that nine white wolves had ranged themselves in form 
of a crescent, and were advancing, apparently with 
the intention of driving him into the river. On his 
rising up, they halted ; and when he advanced, they 
made way for his passage down to the tents.” This 
circumstance happened when the weather was sultry. 
The formation of a crescent is the mode generally 
adopted by a pack of wolves to prevent the escape of 
any animal which they chase. 

The following passage, from the same interesting 
work, shews the extreme cunning of the wolves in 
the pursuit of a creature of superior speed : — “ So 
much snow had fallen on the night of the 24th, that 
the track we intended to follow was completely 
covered ; and our march to-day was very fatiguing. 
We passed the remains of two red deer, lying at the 
bases of perpendicular cliffs, from the summits of 
which they had probably been forced by the wolves. 
These voracious animals, who are inferior in speed to 
the moose, or red deer, are said frequently to have 
recourse to this expedient, in places where extensive 
plains are bounded by precipitous cliffs. Whilst the 
deer are quietly grazing, the wolves assemble in great 
numbers ; and, forming a crescent, creep slowly 
towards the herd, so as not to alarm them much at 
first; but when they perceive that they have fairly 
hemmed in the unsuspecting creatures, and cut off 
their retreat across the plain, they move more quickly, 
and with hideous yells terrify their prey, and urge 
them to flight by the only open way, which is towards 
the precipice ; appearing to know that, when the 
herd is once at full speed, it is easily driven over the 
cliff — the rearmost urging on those that are before. 
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The wolves then descend at their leisure, and feast 
on the mangled carcases.** 

Ferocious as the wolf of all countries is in the chase 
of weaker animals, he is ever extremely apprehensive 
for his own safety. In North America, a bladder 
hung upon a pole, and blown about by the wind, will 
deter him from molesting the numerous herds of buf- 
faloes. He is in continual dread of being entrapped 
to his destruction. He will always attack a rein-deer 
when loose ; but if the animal is tied to a stake, he 
fears to approach, considering that a pitfall is near, 
and that the deer is placed there to entice him to it. 
The Esquimaux, however, often take him in a trap 
made of ice, at one end of which is a door of the 
same abundant material, fitted to slide up and down 
in a groove ; to the upper part of this door a line is 
attached, and, passing over the roof, is let down into 
the trap at the inner end, and there held by a peg of 
ice in the ground. Over the peg the bait is fastened ; 
and the whole machinery is concealed by a false roof. 
Of course, when the bait is removed, the line slips off 
the peg, and the door comes down. This contrivance 
is quite in character with the surrounding scenery ; 
and thus the wolf is deceived, in spite of his habitual 
caution. Two were taken at Winter Island in this 
manner, at the time of Captain Parry’s second voyage. 
The Indians in the neighbourhood of Lake Winnipic, 
which is the reservoir of several large rivers, and dis- 
charges itself by the River Nelson into Hudson’s 
Bay, were, till a very recent period, principally em- 
ployed in trapping wolves. They were accustomed 
to make tallow from their fat, and prepare their skins 
to exchange with the traders from Montreal. The 
dealers in fur, associated into a company in Canada, 
exported to England in one year (1798) wolf-skins 
to the number of three thousand eight hundred f. 


* Mackenzie’s Voyages, 1801. 
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As civilization has advanced in these fine provinces, 
the Indians, and the beasts of the forests and rivers, 
have been driven further and further into the wilds 
onward to the coldest regions. But the trade in furs 
of North America is still very considerable, and is 
now principally in the hands of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. Some idea of the destruction of animal 
life, to provide for the comforts and luxuries of 
Europeans, may be formed from the statement which 
we ^ther in Captain Franklin’s Narrative of his 
Journey — that, in 162*2, the Hudson’s Bay Company 
imported 3000 skins of the black bear, 60,000 of the 
pine marten, 1800 of the fisher (a species of sable), 
4600 of the mink, 7300 of the otter, 8000 of the fox, 
9000 of the Canadian lynx, 60,000 of the beaver, 
1 50,000 of the musk rat ; besides smaller numbers 
of the skins of wolves, wolverines, badgers, and 
racoons. 

Amongst the modes of catching or destroying 
wolves practised by rude nations, Pennant mentions 
tliat the Kirghese Cossacs (Tartars) take them by the 
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help of a large hawk called Berkut, which is trained 
to attack them, and will fasten on their head, and 
deliberately tear out their eyes. 

Amidst Uiis constant warfare of mankind against 
the wolf, it is not surprising that the character of the 
species should be that of ferocity, cunning, and sus- 
picion; that they should be with difficulty tamed; 
and that the human race should be to them the ob- 
ject of dread and of aversion. It is probably owing 
to the influence of the same hereditary fear, that both 
the male and female wolf are most remarkably soli- 
citous for the protection and defence of their young. 
The female prepares a nest, or she burrows, (as is 
the case with most of the American varieties,) in 
almost inaccessible situations : she lines this retreat 
with moss, and with her own hair. She suckles her 
cubs for two months, during which the he- wolf sup- 
plies her with food. When they begin to eat, they 
are fed with half-digested meat, which the parents 
themselves disgorge ; and till the cubs are suffi- 
ciently grown to protect themselves — that is, till they 
are six or eight months old — the parents invariably 
watch over their safety. The female Fox is distin- 
guished in the same manner for the care of her young. 
It is to this strong affection for their offspring, in- 
creasing doubtless with the necessity for protection, 
that the race of wolves has not, long ago, been extir- 
pated, at least in Europe. Were the young left with- 
out the aid of this extraordinary parental care, they 
would have little chance of escape from the indefati- 
gable hostility of man. A distinguished writer and 
naturalist of the last age says, There are no animals 
destitute of some means to preserve themselves and 
their kind ; and these means so effectual, that not- 
withstanding all the endeavours and contrivances of 
man and b^t to destroy them, there is not to this 
day oae species lost of such as are mentioned in 
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history */* This must be taken with a limitation to 
the recent races of animals — those “mentioned in 
history for the researches of naturalists have dis- 
covered fossil remains of animals, differing from any 
which we at present know. And yet it is by no 
means certain that some of these animals do not even 
now exist, although we are unacquainted with them f. 
The kangaroo, and the ornithorhynchus, two of the 
most extraordinary creatures of Australasia, with 
which we are now familiar, were unknown to Euro- 
peans half a century ago. Large tracts of Africa are 
yet unexplored ; and it is possible that the future en- 
terprise of such travellers as those who have already 
penetrated some distance into those regions, may be 
successful in discovering either the abodes of civili- 
zation, or, what is more probable, new varieties of ani- 
mal life unsubdued by man, and essentially differing 
from those of which the human race has already 
made a conquest. 

In the menagerie of Mr. Wombwell, there were ex- 
hibited, in October, 1828, two animals from a cross 
between the wolf and the domestic dog, which had 
been bred in this country. They were in the same den 
with a female setter, and were likely again to mu'tiply 
the species, A similar circumstance is related by the 
celebrated anatomist, John Hunter, in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions for 1787 ; and he contends, that 
this fact establishes that the wolf and the dog are the 
same species. He deduces the like conclusions, 
from the same fact, with regard to the dog and the 
jackal. In corroboration of this argument, we may 
add. Sir Everard Home mentions the intestines 
of the dog and the wolf as of similar length, while 
those of the fox are shorter. The length of the in- 


• Ray’s Wisdom of God, in the Works of the Creation, 
t sit Home; Comparative Anatomy, vol. Ui. p. 180. 
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testines is important n^ith regard to the habits of the 
animal. In those wholly of a carnivorous nature, 
such as the lion, the intestinal canal is considerably 
shorter than in those which feed even occasionally on 
vegetables. 

The female wolf goes with young sixty-three days, 
producing from five to nine whelps at a litter, whose 
eyes are not opened till about the twelfth day, like 
the whelps of the dog. The average duration of the 
wolfs life is from fifteen to twenty years. 
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We have already mentioned that there is no essen- 
tial difference in the jackal and the do^ ; and we have 
seen that, in the principal point which determines the 
identity of a species, — ^the power of continuing a 
mixed variety, — ^the dog, the wolf, and the jackal, are 
entirely similar. The difference, therefore, which 
certainly exists in their characters, must be found in 
hereditary habit, whether amongst the domesticated 
or the wild varieties. 

There are three jackals in the Zoological gardens, 
presented to the Society by different individuals. The 
average length of their bodies is about two feet, and 
their height, at the most elevated part of the back, 
one foot. The length of the tail is about seven inches. 
The eyes, of which the pupils are round, as in the 
dog, are small; the tail bushy, as in the fox, but 
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descending; only to the heel; the hide covered with a 
thick hair of middling length, with a very small 
quantity of fiir. The head, neck, sides of the belly, 
thighs, and outer part of the limbs and ears, of a 
dirty yellow; underneath and on the sides of the 
lower jaw, the end of the upper lip, under the neck 
and belly, and the inner surface of the limbs, some- 
what white ; the back and sides of the body to the 
tail of a gray yellow, which is abru])tly divided from 
the surrounding lighter colours ; the tail a mixture 
of yellow and black hair, the black prevailing at the 
extremity ; the muzzle and nails black ; the eyeballs 
black. 

We have described the jackal thus minutely, for, 
at the time of Pennant, no specimen had been brought 
to England ; and the popular descriptions of this ani- 
mal are, therefore, singularly vague. This is remark- 
able, when we consider the extreme abundance of 
the jackal in the Levant, and other parts of the eastern 
world, with which this country has long had commer- 
cial intercourse. He is found in Africa, from the 
Cape of Good Hope to Barbary ; in Syria, in Persia, 
and in all Southern Asia. It is considered by the best 
commentators, that the tliree hundred foxes to whose 
tails Samson tied firebrands were jackals. Their 
habit of assembling together in large troops, so as to 
•be taken in considerable numbers, justihes this con- 
clusion ; for the fox is a solitary animal*. To the in- 
habitants of hot countries the jackal is of the same 
service as the vulture and the hyaena. He does not 
require living prey to feed upon ; but wherever there 
is an animal body in a state of decomposition, his 
nose scents it at a great distance, and the air is soon 
freed from the putrescence. 

But the jackal is still a beast of prey ; and theasso- 

* See " Fragments, inteikled as an Appendix to Calmet,’’ *2 
Toh? 4te. 1800, 
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dation of the spedes in strong packs enables them 
to hunt down the antelope and the sheep. He has 
been popularly called ‘ the lion’s provider.* The com- 
mon notion that he is in confederacy with the lion, 
for the chase of their mutual prey, is an erroneous 
one. At the cry of the jackal, echoed as it is by hun- 
dreds of similar voices through the woods and arid 
plains, the lion, whose ear is dull, rouses himself into 
action. He knows that some unhappy wanderer from 
the herds has crossed the path of the jackal, and he 
joins in the pursuit. Of this nocturnal cry we have read 
the most fearful accounts. “ The chacal’s shriek”* 
has been often described as more terrific than the 
howl of the hyaena, or the roar of the tiger ; and it 
probably is most alarming, from its singular dreari- 
ness, amidst the lonely regions in which it is heard. 
It is well described in Captain Beechey*s account of 
his expedition to explore the Northern Coasts of 
Africa “ The cry of the jackal has something in it 
rather appalling, when heard for the first time at 
night ; and as they usually come in packs, the first 
shriek which is uttered is always the signal for a gene- 
ral chorus. We hardly know a sound which partakes 
less of harmony than that which is at present in ques- 
tion ; and, indeed, the sudden burst of the answering 
long-protracted scream, succeeding immediately to 
the opening note, is scarcely less impressive than the 
roll of the thunder-clap immediately after a flash of 
lightning. The effect of this music is very much in- 
creased when the first note is heard in the distance 
(a circumstance which often occurs) and the answer- 
ing yell bursts out from several points at once, within 
a few yards, or feet, of the place where the auditors 
are sleeping.” 

The difficulty of domesticating the jackal, if it were 
desirable, would arise from two causes. The one is 
♦ Leyden’s Poems. 
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the strong odour which he emits, as filthy as that of the 
fox ; and yet it is said that the skunk (a species of 
civet) loses its ofiensive smell in captivity. The other 
cause is the extreme timidity of the jackal at the sight of 
astiluXger,—- he files when he is approached, although 
he attempts no resistance when touched. This is, 
perhaps, a peculiarity arising out of confinement ; for 
Captain Beechey says, that he has frequently gone 
close up within a few yards of a jackal in the wild 
state, b^re he would turn to walk away. 

There are several other species of the group Canii^ 
which very nearly resemble the jackal; we. may, 
prdbably, have opportunities, in the progress of this 
work, of describing them from living specimens. 

It appears, from a paper by John Hunter, (Phil. 
Trans. 1787,) that a female jackal, which whelped in 
this country, went with young about the same period 
as the dog ; and that the whelps were first blind, as 
those of the dog. 



Canii decussatus, Okoffroy . — Jtenard croi*se,DeBUAUKBT. 


The Cross Fox, in the Gardens of the Zoological 
Society, differs very little in shape from the common 
fox. The colour of his fur is a sort of gray, result- 
ing from the mixture of black and white hair ; he has 
a black cross on his shoulders, from which he derives 
his name. The muzzle, the lower parts of the body, 
and the feet, are black ; the tail is terminated with 
white. 

This species of fox is a native of North America ; 
and in his habits he differs very little from the fox of 
Europe. Whether found in the Old or New World, 
the fox is the same wily and voracious animal; 
greedily seizing upon birds and small quadrupeds, 
either in the woods or near the habitations of man; 
burrowing with great ingenuity, so as to elude obser- 
vation, and providing for escape with equal sagacity ; 
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hunted by man ; disliked and betrayed by most of 
those animals who have a dread of his attacks ; and 
extremely difficult to be tamed, even when caiig^ht 
very young. 

lilie fox, like the wolf, is the constant object of per- 
sepution, fVom the ravages which he commits upon 
the exposed property in the fields and habitations 
of men. He has been a destroyer of vineyards 
from the earliest times ; “ Take us the foxes, the 
little foxes, that spoil the vines*.*’ He devours 
honey ; he sucks eggs ; he carries off poultry ; he kills 
the hare in her form, and the rabbit in the warren. 
He is, therefore, universally hunted and destroyed. 
In England, the breed is not extinct, partly from the 
extreme prudence of the animal, and partly because 
i\ is considered unsportsmanlike to kill a fox, except 
in the chase. Fox-hunting, perhaps, furnishes the 
best excuse for the continuance of a custom which,' 
although it has been called an instinct of man, must 
certainly be an instinct belonging to a very rude and 
early state of society. 

The fox may in some degree be considered a noc- 
turnal animal; for, in a strong light, the pupil of the 
eye contracts, like that of the cat. 

The female fox produces four or five whelps at a 
litter, which arrive at maturity in about eighteen 
months, and live, upon the average, thirteen or four- 
teen years. 


Having thus noticed many interesting specimens, 
and given some general particulars, of the family of 
dogs, we subjoin their scientific character 

The group of carnivorous quadrupeds, known by 
the name Canis, and which is found in all parts of 
the habitable globe, excepting a few islands of the 

* SoDg of Solomon. 
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Pacific Ocean, comprehends the dog, the wolf, the 
jackal, and the fox. 

The teeth of this group are thus arranged : — 

Incisors, i, Canine, jEi, Molar, Total, 42. 
They have two tuberculous teeth behind each carni- 
vorous one. Their teeth are equally fitted for 
devouring animal and vegetable substances. 

The tongue is not rough, as in the cat, but per- 
fectly smooth. 

They walk upon the ground with their toes, which 
have curved claws for scratching the earth. These 
claws are not retractile, or capable of being drawn 
back within a sheath. Each of the fore feet has five 
toes, four of which only touch the ground. The 
hind feet have generally four toes, though in a few 
varieties a fifth is developed. 

In the dog, the wolf, and the jackal, the pupils of the 
eyes are round ; in the fox, they are transversely linear. 

Note , — The following engraving, which represents one 
side of the skull of the Jackal, is principally given to shew 
the form and arrangement of the teeth of the group of 
dogs ; viz., 6 incisors, or cutting teeth, in each jaw in 
front ; 2 canine, or tearing teeth (tusks) in each jaw next 
the incisors ; and 6 molar, or grinding teeth, in the upper 
jaw, and 7 in the lower, ranging from the canine teeth to 
the back of the jaw, on each side of the mouth. 
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Chapter V, 


THE HYiENA. 

We may often, in the course of this work on Mena- 
geries, be hurried abruptly away from one species of 
beings to a very different species ; following, in this 
respect, the course of the mind itself, which cannot 
exactly define, although it yields to, some associa- 
tion of ideas which may appear in themselves to 
have no essential connexion. For instance, without 
any great violation of propriety, we might have 
gone from the sagacity of the dog, which is most 
developed in its intercourse with man, to the extra- 
ordinary instinct of the beaver, which is wholly de- 
voted to the preservation and comfort of its species, 
without any direction from the intelligence of the 
human race. Tlie trains of thought, by which any 
one part of the animal kingdom (limiting even our 
observations, as at present, to Quadrupeds) may 
be connected with another, are so various, that we 
might, not being strictly bound by a scientific arrange- 
ment, take either the moral or the physical relations 
by which this great variety of creatures is associated. 
But we shall generally prefer, as the most obvious 
course, to be guided, wherever we can, by mtvral 
similarities; for these determine the approximating 
relations as to physical structure, and thence as to 
the more important habits of the individual quad- 
rupeds which are presented to our notice ; and ^ 
wherever there are links^ as they are both popularly 
and scientifically called^ connecting one species with 
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another, and breaking down the abrupt transitions 
which, to an imperfect observation, might appear to 
prevail in the family of Nature, particularly to point 
out those links, as affording some of the most striking 
of the numberless illustrations of the harmony that 
prevails throughout all the visible world. It is pro- 
bably owing to the imperfections of our knowledge, 
that this harmony is not discovered in every ]:)ortion 
of existence ; that the gradations, with which the uni- 
versal law of God’s providence works, are not always 
perceptible to our limited faculties ; and that we are 
thus sometimes startled by the infinite diversity of 
the various modifications of being, when, in truth, 
an accurate examination would exhibit, instead of 
what we consider abrupt differences, an endless suc- 
cession of changes, so minute and gradual as to ap- 
proach to similarities, (links of the same chain,) from 
the humblest flower up to the highest condition of 
animal life in ourselves. “ There is, in this uni- 
verse, a stair or manifest scale of creatures, rising 
not disorderly, or in confusion, but with a comely 
method and proportion*.” 

The dog — we mean the group which we have de- 
scribed under the generic name Canis — and the 
hyeena, are essentially of different genera. Their 
teeth are very different. This distinction, as we shall 
have occasion repeatedly to shew, constitutes the 
principal character by which a naturalist determines 
the identity, or the difference of the animals which 
come sevemlly under his observation. It was not a 
vain boast, when a zoologist exclaimed, “ Shew me 
the tooth of an animal, and 1 will inform you of the 
history of a being which I never saw.” By the large- 
ness of the tooth he could judge of the relative size 
of the animal which bore it ; and by the form of the 


« Religid Medici, } 33. 
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tooth he could tell whether it was fitted to g^rind grass 
or to tear desh ; and therefore whether it belonged to 
an herbivorous or a carnivorous species. Carrying 
on his inquiries from this point, he could decide, in 
a great degree, as to the structure not only of the 
stomach and of the viscera, but of the extremities, 
whether armed with claws or protected with hoofs ; 
and, looking still onward, he could thus judge of 
the vivacity of the senses which belonged to the 
animal, and of the habits which it derived from its 
peculiar conformation: — knowing, beyond doubt, 
that there was an intimate agreement in all the pro- 
perties of its existence ; and that every thing in its 
organization was regulated by an undeviating har- 
mony. The dog and the hyaena, therefore, being 
essentially different in the number and form of their 
teeth, constitute different genera, without regard to 
their external appearance. But naturalists are not 
entirely regardless of outward shape or colour, or 
even of the more subtle variations of habit, in deter- 
mining the relations between one group and another ; 
and thus differences as to classification sometimes 
arise, which are, after all, only settled by a balance of 
similarities. Within these few years, a quadruped has 
been brought from Africa, which is common enough 
about the Cape, partaking very much of the qualities 
both of the dog and the hyeena. In the number and 
arrangement of its teeth, and in the form and number 
of its ribs, it belongs to the species of dog ; partly in 
form and in colour, in the number of its toes, and, it 
is said, in one most important circumstance con- 
nected with the continuance of its race, it resembles 
the hyaena. From these similarities and these diffe- 
rences it has been assigned by naturalists both to 
the species of the hyaena and the dog. Mr. Burchell, 
the African traveller, who first brought a specimen 
to England, calls it Hymu* vmatica^ the hunting 
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hysna ; M. Temminek, in an interesting memoir 
especially devoted to the subject, names the animal 
Hyene peinte, the painted Hyaena ; and M. Desma- 
rest, Canis piciuSt or Louppeint, the painted Wolf. 

The specimen which we have selected for repre- 
sentation is in the travelling Menagerie of Mr. 
Wombwell. This animal, which has been several 
years in England, was brought from the Cape, and 
was formerly in the possession of Mr. Bullock, of 
the Egyptian Museum. It was accidentally lamed in 
the right foot, by leaping out of a window j by which 
the limb is shortened. 



HyanorDog. 

CanispictuSf'Dxmk.ius.sT.—^HycBna venatica, BumcRiLL. 


In the Menagerie of the Tower there is also a spe- 
cimen of this remarkable quadruped. The markings 
on the coat (from which the hyeena-dog derives the 
name “ painted”) are somewhat more distinct in this 
individual than in that belonging to Mr. WombweU : 
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this may probably be an efi^t of the difierenee of 
age. In the form of the head, they are each more 
like the hysena than the dog; and the strength of 
their jaws is singularly great — another point of re* 
semblance to the hyaena. We have observed the ani- 
mal in the Tower peeling the gristly matter from the 
shin-bone of an ox ; and we were much astonished at 
the extraordinary force he displayed, compared with 
the general slightness of his make. The legs of the 
hyaena-dog are longer than those of most dogs ; and 
his appearance is indicative of great lightness and 
speed. He is, in point of bodily power, a most 
formidable enemy to the herds of the colonist ; and, 
as these dogs hunt in troops, the destruction they 
produce is very considerable. 

We have reason to believe, from a comparison of 
the hyaena dog represented in the preceding engraving 
with that in the Tower, that these animals vary con- 
siderably, both as to the brilliancy and the distribu- 
tion of the spots upon their bodies. M. Desmarest 
states, that the one described by M. Temminck dif- 
fered greatly in this respect from another specimen, 
brought from the Cape by M. Delalande. Without, 
therefore, entering into a more minute description of 
the hysna-dog, we may state that in his general di* 
mensions he resembles the wolf of Europe, but is 
somewhat slighter, and more elevated on his legs ; 
that his hide, which is of a sandy-bay colour, is varied 
by large spots of black, brown, red, and white ; and 
that his tail is bushy towards the end, is divided in 
the middle, as to colour, by a ring of black, and 
reaches the ground. 

Mr. Burchell, who, during his travels in the interior 
of Southern Africa, first particularly observed the dis« 
tinctive character of this animal, which he called the 
hunting hysena, from its habits, has this passage in 
his Journal of the fiib of June, 1812,* — In the 
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morning Riilip returned with the oxen ; but reported 
that in consequence of Abram Abrams neglecting, on 
the night before, to secure them as usual in the cattle 
pound, the wilde hondm (wild dogs) had bitten off 
the tails of three : one had only lost the brush ; but 
the others were deprived of the whole. This species 
of hysena is remarkable for hunting in regular packs. 
Though in general a nocturnal animal, it frequently 
pursues its prey by day ; and as it is well formed by 
nature for speed, none but the fleeter animals can 
escape. Sheep and oxen, therefore, are more par- 
ticularly exposed to its attacks ; the first openly, but 
the latter only by stealth, as in the present instance, 
surprising them in their sleep, and suddenly biting off 
their tails, which the large opening and great power 
of their jaws enable them to do with ease. I have 
never heard that large cattle are assaulted by them in 
any other way ; but the loss of their tail is a cruel 
inconvenience to cows and oxen, in a country where 
the warmth of the climate subjects them to great an- 
noyance from flies.** 

The hyiena-dog in the Tower is somewhat playful, 
and does not appear very violent. Mr. Burchell kept 
one chained up for thirteen months, in a stable-yard; 
and during that time its ferocious nature deterred 
every body from an attempt at taming it. At length, 
it became so much softened in its manners as to play 
with a common domestic dog, which was also chained 
in the yard, without manifesting any desire of injuring 
its companion. The man who fed it, however, never 
dared to venture his hand upon it 

Reverting to the introductory observations of this 
Chapter, we may not improperly say a few words, as 
to those links which appear to connect every variety 
of organization in one grand chain. As the par- 
tition between the dog and the hyaena seems to be 
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somewhat broken down by the discovery of an animal 
whose physical structure, in many particulars, bears 
a resemblance to each specie,^ ; so, in the same man- 
ner, the (i^reater partition which separates the doss of 
Mammalia from that of Birds, has been of late years 
in part removed by the discovery of an animal pos* 
sessini^ the beak of a bird and the four feet of a 
quadruped. The history of this extraordinary animal, 
the Onnihofhynchus^ a native of New South Wales, 
is still imperfectly known ; and the most celebrated 
anatomists of Europe are still divided in opinion re- 
specting the class to which it belonp^s; although 
the recent investigations of Professor Meckel afford 
stronger evidence than has been hitherto adduced of 
its belonging to the Mammalia, or those animals 
which suckle tlieir young While regarding such 
instances as these, in which the lines of separation, 
not only between one family and another, but even 
between one class and anotlier, are blended, as it 
were» together, we must not hastily take up an idea 
that such varieties of animal life are the result of 
accidental combinations of creatures of a different 
species. If the species be essentially different. Nature 
has interposed, either to prevent tlieir multiplying at 
all, or has forbidden the further multiplication of the 
produce beypnd the first generation ; having esta- 
blished barriers, which have been, as yet, found im- 
passable, against that violation of her beauty and pro- 
priety which would result from an unlimited mixture 
of distinct races. In every case where a new animal 
is found, it may, therefore, reasonably be concluded 
that the species has not before been known to man. 

The same principle applies to fossil remains. “ This 
branch of anatomy — fossil osteology*’ (the knowledge 
of bmies dug out of the earth) — not only brings to 

* Vide Blumcnbach's Comperative Anatomy, by Lawrence and 
Conleon, p. 366, 
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our knowled^ races of animals very dHTerent from 
those with which we are acquainted, but supplies 
many of the intermediate links in the gradation of 
structure which are wanting in the present creation ; 
and, therefore, makes it probable that, when the two 
are sufficiently investigated, one regular and con- 
nected chain will be formed, each class of animals 
imperceptibly running into that which is next to itV* 

And this consideration naturally leads us to con- 
template the vast extent of the animal kingdom, as 
laid open to our view, how^ever imperfectly, by the 
labours of successive naturalists. The Psalmist 
marks, first, the extent and variety of the creation, 
and afterwards the law by which it has been created— 
‘ How manifold are thy works, O Lord ! in wisdom 
hast thou made them all.* Ray, whom we have 
already mentioned, takes this position as the text for 
his admirable work on ‘ the Wisdom of God.* His 
statements of the number of known species, com- 
pared with the results of similar inquiries in our own 
day, offer a striking subject of comparison. 

The species of beasts f says he, “ including also 
serpejits, are not very numerous : of such as are cer- 
tainly known and described, 1 dare say not above one 
hundred and fifty. And yet I believe not many, 
that are of any considerable bigness, in the known 
regions of the world, have escaped the cognizance of 
the curious.’* In the most complete modem works 
on natural history, we find described about twelve 
hundred species of quadrupeds and other mam- 
malia ; and the number of reptiles nearly approaches 
six hundred, since the discovery of many new species 
of serpents in the East Indies. 

Ray thus continues: The number of birds known 
and described may be near Jive hundred, and the 


Home, Comp. Aoat, vel. iii. p. 183. 
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number Jtshes, secluding ehell-fish, ae many ; but 
if the 8heil*hsh be taken in, more than six times the 
number. How many of each genus remain yet un- 
discovered, one cannot certainly nor very nearly con- 
jecture; but we may suppose the whole sum of beasts 
and birds to exceed by a third part, and fishes by one 
half, those known.** According to Latham, and 
other ornithologists, the class of birds reaches nearly 
Jive thousand in number, or ten times the number 
mentioned by Ray. Of fishes, Bloch and Lac^p^de 
described more than two thousand ; but, from later 
discoveries, we find that there are about six thousand 
known species. Of moUttscous animals^ and of testa- 
ceous mollusca in particular, seven or eight thousand 
species have been determined ; although it should be 
observed that, in this department of natural history 
especially, it is extremely difficult to pronounce upon 
the distinctions of species, without being led astray 
by accidental variations. 

The researches of modem naturalists have extended 
our certain knowledge of the various species of insects 
in a very surprising degree. At the time when Ray 
wrote his work (1691), the catalogues of insects were 
exceedingly imperfect ; and he is therefore obliged to 
form conjectures as to their numbers. He considers 
that there are two thousand British insects ; and, 
reasoning by analogy from the proportion of native 
and exotic plants, he concludes that there are twenty 
thousand insects in the whole world. The catalogue of 
Fabricius, a distinguished entomologist, contained, in 
1781, the enumeration of eighteen thousand species; 
according to Latreille, subsequent discoveries raised 
that number to twenty-five thousand ; but there are 
now oite hundred thousand actually known, described, 
and classified. In America, in particular, the new 
species that are constantly discovered are absolutely 
bewildering to the natu^ist The cabinet of Mr. 
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Stephens, a distin^ished entomologist residing in 
London, contains ten thousand species of British 
insects. 

To complete this enumeration of the extent of the 
“ manifold works’* of Providence, we should not 
omit to mention a class of animal life, which Ray 
does not notice — the worms, and particularly that 
class which connects the animal kingdom with the 
vegetable — the zoophytes. These classes, including 
the star-fish, the polypi, the coral insect (or madre- 
pores), the sponges, and the microscopic animalcules, 
appear to baffle, in their variety, as well as in their 
minuteness, all conclusive investigation ; and yet 
tween three and four thousand species have already 
been described. 

We thus see that, up to the present time, we 
have about one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
different species of animal life described by modern 
naturalists ; and probably, exactly in the proportion 
that their labours have gone far beyond the bounds 
of discovery contemplated as possible by earlier 
inquirers in the same fruitful field, will the dis- 
coveries of future naturalists shew that this vast 
enumeration which we have just stated, is equally 
short of a complete account of the results produced 
by the extraordinary fecundity of every department 
of nature*. The more minutely we examine the 
neighbourhood in which we live, — nay, even a single 
bed of the very garden, or the smallest portion of 
the very field, in which we ordinarily walk, — the 
more will our attention be repaid by the discovery of 
some new and surprising variety of existence. Ray, 

* In the first edition of this work, taking our estimates from 
Virey, who wrote in 1822 , we stated the number of known ani- 
mals as fifty thousand. By referring to later authorities, we find 
them to be as we now have mentioned. The difference is a 
striking illustration of our position. 
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with that candour and modesty which is the great 
charaeteristic of a philosophic mind, says, Having 
this summer, anno 1691» with some diligence prose- 
cuted the study of our English insects, and making 
collections of the several species of each tribe, but 
particularly and especially of the butterflies, both 
nocturnal and diurnal, I find the number of such of 
these alone as breed in our neighbourhood (about 
Braintree and Noteley in Essex) to exceed the sum 
I last year assigned to all England.” In the same 
spirit, Linnaeus, one day herborizing with his pupils, 
covered with his hand a green turif, saying that he 
had that under his hand whose consideration might 
justly occupy all of them for a considerable portion 
of their lives. He verified this assertion by shewing 
that within that space there were thirty* four different 
species, either of grass, or moss, or insects, or ani- 
malcules, or varieties of mineral. “ How then,” con- 
tinued Linneeus, “ shall we estimate the total pro- 
ductions of the entire globe, when the little space 
that my hand covered is found to contain so many 
various objects 


Having thus described the species, or the variety, 
called the hywna-dog, we proceed to that species 
which is essentially different from the dog, the H y^na. 
With this animal the people of our country are gene- 
rally familiar, from the opportunities which they have 
constantly had of seeing it in menageries. There are 
only two species now known — the striped and the 
spotted. 

The following engraving is a portrait of a Striped 
hyaena in Mr, Cross’s menag^erie at Exeter Change, 
in September, 1828. Its height was twenty-five 
inches. We should imagine this specimen was some- 
what more than an average height ; for Desmarest 
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Striped Hjjcena. 

Hyana vulgarity Dksma.re8T . — Canii Hyana, Linv;p.u>. 

jrives (in English measure) the height of the striped 
hyaena, at the shoulders, as nineteen inches. The 
ordinary length of the Iwdy, from the muzzle to the 
tail, is about three feet three inches. The colour of 
the striped hyaena is a brownish grey, with transverse 
bands of dark brown on the body, which stripes be- 
come oblique on the flank and the legs. The hide 
is composed of two sorts of hair ; the fur, or wool, 
in very small quantity, and the silky hair, long, stiff, 
and not very thick, excepting on the limbs, where 
the hair is short and close, and on the muzzle, which 
is quite shaven, as well as the external face of the 
ears. The hair upon the line of the back is much 
thicker and stronger than on any other part, parti- 
cularly on the withers, forming a sort of mane, ex- 
tending from the nape of the neck to the beginning 
of the tail, which is also covered with long hair. 

The striped hysena is a native of Barbary, Egypt, 
Abyssinia, Nubia, Syria, and Persia. This species 
was known to the ancients, and is described by 
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Aristotle wit^ much correctness. Pliny, however, 
and other^^writers on natural history, have left us 
abundant proofs of the extent of human credulity, 
when employed upon such objects as ferocious ani- 
mals, whose habits were imperfectly known, and 
were calculated to produce terror and disgust. The 
hyeena possesses great strength in the neck ; and for 
this reason, Pliny, and other ancient writers, be- 
lieved that his neck consisted of one bone, without 
any Joint The ancients considered also, as may be 
seen by a passage in Lucan’s Pharsalia, (lib. vi. 672,) 
that this neck without a joint was of peculiar efficacy 
in magical invocations. Shaw tells us, in his travels, 
that the Arabs, when they kill a hyjeiia, bury the 
head, lest it should be made the element of some 
charm against their safety and happiness. It is in 
this way that superstitions extend themselves through 
the world, and endure for many generations. The 
Greeks and Romans believed, too, of the hyaena, 
that it could change its sex; that it imitated the 
human voice (the popular name of laughing hyaena is, 
perhaps, derived from this notion), and that it had the 
power of charming the shepherds, so as to rivet them 
to the spot upon which they were met by the quadruped, 
in the same way that a sequent fascinates a bird. A 
somewhat similar notion prevailed amongst the j>oets 
and naturalists of antiquity with regard to the wolf; 
they affirming, that if a man encountered a wolf, and 
the wolf first fixed his eye upon him, he was ren- 
dered incapable of speaking, and became permanently 
dumb. These stories, both of the hyaina and the 
wolf, are evidently exaggerations of the fear which 
would naturally be pr^uced by the sudden en- 
counter with a ferocious and dangerous animal. 
Many of the notions of antiquity, with regard to the 
structure and habits of animals, were equally irra- 
tipnai. It was gravely maintained, for instance, that 
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the elephant had no joints, and bein^^ unable to He 
down, slept leaning^ ai^inst a tree; that the badger 
had the legs of one side shorter than those of the 
other; that the bear brought forth her cubs imper- 
fectly formed, and licked them into shape ; that 
deer lived several hundred years ; that the cameleon 
derived its support solely from the atmospheric air. 
These, and many other fancies, proceeded either 
from a literal construction of metaphorical expres- 
sions, or a complete ignorance of the economy of 
nature, with regard to the laws by which animal life 
is regulated. “There are no grotesques in nature.’* 
Such errors as these have long since been exploded, 
and the cause of real knowledge has been therefore 
greatly advanced, by the substitution of the true for 
the fabulous. The popular interest of natural history 
is not necessarily reduced by this separation of fact 
from fiction : for the more we examine the operations 
of nature, the more shall we be sensible of the real 
wonders which they present; but which, however 
extraordinary they may appear, are never inconsistent 
with the great principles of organization, and are 
never calculated to present any exceptions to the 
beauty and harmony of that design by which every 
living thing is formed and sustained. 

The qualities of the two sorts of hyaena are so 
similar, that we may simplify our description of the 
habits of each, by describing, at this point, the parti- 
cular appearance of the spotted species. 

The individual represented in the next page is in 
Mr. Cross’s collection. In September last (1828), he 
was eight months old, and was about twenty inches 
in height. 

The spotted hyaena is a native of Southern Africa ; 
and the species is found, in large numbers, in the 
neighbourhood of the Cape of Good Hope ; from 
this circumstance Desmarest named it. The gene* 




Spotted Hyenna. 

Canis crocnfo, Likn;ku8. — Hyesna Capensis, Desuabeit. 

ral shape of this hyeena is very similar to that of the 
striped, though it is ordinarily smaller. The mane 
is remarkable, but not quite so full as in the striped 
species. The general colour of the hide is a dirty 
yellow, approaching to a blackish brown on the belly 
and limbs, with spots also of a blackish brown, more 
or less deep, on all parts of the body, excepting the 
under part of the belly and of the breast, the inner 
surface of the limbs, and the head ; the extremity of 
the muzzle is black; the tail is brown, without 
spots. 

The peculiar powers of the hyaena, arising out of 
the extraordinary strength of his jaws and teeth, ad- 
mirably fit him for the purposes which he serves in 
the economy of nature. An inhabitant of warm 
countries, he principally derives his subsistence, "in 
common vrith the jackal and the vulture, from those 
animal remains, which, if unconsumed, would pro** 
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duce the most serious inconvenience. All the narra- 
tives of residents in, or travellers through. Southern 
Africa, agree in their accounts of these facts. Mr. 
Pringle, in the notes to his ‘ Ephemerides,* says, 
“ There are several species of the vulture in South 
Africa, but the most common is the large light- 
coloured wltur percnopteru9, one of the sacred birds 
of the ancient Egyptians. These fowls divide with 
the hyeenas the office of carrion-scavengers ; and the 
promptitude with which they discover and devour 
every dead carcase is truly surprising. They also 
instinctively follow any band of hunters, or party of 
men travelling, especially in solitary places, wheeling 
in circles high in the air, ready to pounce down upon 
any game that may be shot and not instantly secured, 
or the carcase of any ox or other animal that may 
perish on the road. I have seen a large ox so dex- 
terously handled by a flock of these voracious fowls, 
that in the course of three or four hours not a morsel, 
except the bones and the skin, (which they had con- 
trived to disincarnate almost entire,) remained for the 
hysBnas. In a field of battle in South Africa, no one 
ever buries the dead : the birds and beasts of prey 
relieve the living of that trouble. Even the bones, 
except a few of the less manageable parts, find 
a sepulchre in the voracious maw of the hysena.” 
Mr. Burchell, speaking of the office of vultures in 
hot regions, says, “Vultures have been ordained 
evidently to perform very necessary and useful duties 
on the globe ; as, inde^, has every other animated 
being, however purblind we may be in our views of 
their utility ; and we might almost venture to declare 
that those duties are the final cause of their existence. 
To those who have had an opportunity of examining 
these birds, it need not be remarked how perfectly 
the formation of a vulture is adapted to that share in 
the daily business of the globe which has been 
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allotted to it — ^that of clearing away putrid or pu- 
trescent animal matter, which might otherwise taint 
the air and produce infectious disease.” The vulture 
is enabled to perform these duties, in countries of 
great extent and thinly scattered population, princi- 
pally from his extraordinary powers of sight. The 
wonderful extent of vision of this bird’s eye is shewn 
in the following instance: — “In the year 1778, Mr. 
Baber, and several other gentlemen, were on a hunt- 
ing party, in the island of Cossimbuzar, in Bengal, 
about fifteen miles north of the city of Murshedabad. 
T1iey killed a wild hog of uncommon size, and left it 
on the ground near the tent. An hour after, walking 
near the spot where it lay, the sky perfectly clear, a 
dark spot in the air at a great distance attracted their 
attention. It appeared to increase in size, and move 
directly towards them : as it advanced, it proved to 
be a vulture flying in a direct line to the dead hog. 
In an hour, seventy others came in all directions^ 
which induced Mr. Baber to remark, this cannot be 
smell*.” The faculty of smell of the hysena conducts 
him as certainly to his food as the sight of the vulture. 
Major Denham tells us in his Journal, “the hyaenas 
came so close to the tents Nlast night, that a camel, 
which lay about a hundred yards from the inclosure, 
was found nearly half eaten. A lion first made a 
meal on the poor animal, when the hyaenas came 
down upon what he had left.” Mr. Burchell says, 
“ A new species of antelope, which had been shot 
late on the preceding evening, was fetched home ; but 
during the night, the hyaenas, or wolves as they are 
usually called by the Boors and Hottentots, had de- 
voured all the flesh, leaving us only the head and 
the hide.” These, and many more instances which 
we might select, shew us that in these regions, in 
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the very hour wheu any quadruped falls, the sharp* 
scented hycenas immediately make their appearance* 
and rush into the encampments of man for their 
share of the prey. At the Cape, they formerly came 
down into the town unmolested by the inhabitants, 
to clear the shambles of their refuse. The common 
notion that they tear newly-buried bodies out of 
graves is not inconsistent with their extraordinary 
voracity, and the peculiar strength of their claws. It 
is well ascertained that hyaenas devour the dead car- 
cases of their own species. 

But the depredations of the hyaena are not con- 
fined to the remains of the dead. There are periods 
when they become bold from extreme hunger, and 
will carry off very large animals, and even human 
beings, with the most daring ferocity. Major Den- 
ham says, ** at this season of the year,” (August,) 
•‘there are other reasons, besides the falls of rain, 
which induce people to remain in their habitations. 
When the great lake overflows the immense district 
which, in the dry season, affords cover and food, by 
its coarse grass and jungle, to the numerous savage 
animals with which Bornou abounds, they are driven 
from these wilds, and take refuge in the standing 
corn, and sometimes in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the towns. Elephants had already been seen at 
Dowergoo, scarcely six miles from Kouka; and a 
female slave, while she was returning home, from 
weeding the corn, to Kowa, not more than ten miles 
distant, had been carried off by a lioness. The 
hysnas, which are everywhere in legions, grew now 
so extremely ravenous, that a good large village, 
where I sometimes procured a draught of sour milk 
on my duck-shooting excursions, had been attacked 
the night before my last visit, the town absolutely 
carried by storm, notwithstanding defences nearly six 
feet high of branches of the prickly tulloh, and two 
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donkiesy whose flesh these annuals are particularly 
fond of, carried off, in spite of the efforts of the 
people. We constantly heard them close to the walls 
of our own town at nig-hts ; and on a gate being left 
partly open, they would enter and carry off any un- 
fortunate animal that they could find in the streets/' 
With this strong desire for food, approaching to 
the boldness of the most desperate craving, the 
hyaena, although generally fearful of the presence 
of man, is an object of natural terror to the African 
traveller. Bruce relates, that one night in Maibsha, 
in Abyssinia, he heard a noise in his tent ; and get- 
ting up from his bed, saw two large blue eyes 
glaring upon him. It was a powerful hyaena, who 
Had been attracted to the tent by a quantity of can- 
dles, which he had seized upon, and was bearing off 
in his mouth. He had a desperate encounter with 
the beast, but succeeded in killing him* In the 
neighbourhood of the ruins of those cities on the 
northern coast of Africa, which, in ancient times, 
were the abodes of wealth and splendour, and wit- 
nessed the power of the Ptolemies and Ceesars, the 
hyaena is a constant resident, and increases the sense 
of desolation by the gloominess of his habits. At 
Ptolemeta, where there are many remains of former 
architectural magnificence, the fountains which were 
constructed for the accommodation of an enormous 
population are now useless, except to the wandering 
Arab, and to the jackal and hyaena, who stray 
amongst these ruins after sunset, to search for water 
at the deserted reservoirs*. Seldom does the hyaena 
molest the traveller in these solitudes ; but his howl» 
or the encounter of his fierce and sullen eye, is always 
alarming. Captain Beechey says, ** although we 
very frequently been disturbed by hyaenas, we n^ver 
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found that familiarity with their howl, or their pre- 
sence, could render their near approach an unim- 
portant occurrence ; and the hand would instinctively 
find its way to the pistol, before we were aware of 
the action, whenever either of these interruptions ob- 
truded themselves closely upon us, either by night or 
by day.” Such encounters are generally without any 
fatal results, if the man does not commence the 
attack; the hyoBna sets up a howl, and doggedly 
walks away, with his peculiar limping motion, which 
gives him an appearance of lameness : but when he 
is attacked, his resistance is as fierce as it is obstinate. 

The hyaena has alwjiys been an object of aversion 
to mankind ; and this feeling has been kept up, not 
only by the showman’s stories of “that cruel and 
untameable beast, that never was yet tamed by man,” 
but by writers of natural history, from the days of 
Pliny to those of Goldsmith. The latter pleasant 
compiler tells us, “ no words can give an adequate 
idea of this anitnal’s figure, deformity, and fierceness. 
More savage and untameable than any other quadru- 
ped, it seems to be for ever in a state of rage or ra- 
pacity.” With regard to its deformity, we are rather 
of opinion with Sir Thomas Brown, that “there is 
a general beauty in the works of God ; and therefore 
no deformity in any kind of species of creature what- 
soever : ” and, with him, we “ cannot tell by what 
logic we call a toad, a bear, or an elephant ugly, they 
being created in those outward shapes and figures 
which best express those actions of their inward 
forms That the hyaena can be tamed, and most 
completely and extensively so, there can be no doubt. 
“The cadaverous cTocuta,” (the spotted hyaena,) says 
Barrow, in his Travels in Southern Africa, “has 
lately been domesticated in the Snewberg, where it ie 


* Eeligio Medici, ^ 16. 
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Ho# 66tisiflem one of the best hunters after game, 
nnd as faithftil and diligent as any of the common 
$orts of domestic dogs/' Bishop Heber saw a gen- 
tleman in India, Mr. Traill, who had a hy»na for 
several years, which followed him about like a dog, 
and fawned on those with whom he was acquainted ; 
and the Bishop mentions this as an instance of 
how much the poor hyaena is wronged, when he is 
described as imtameable.” M. F. Cuvier notices an 
animal of this species that had been taken young at 
the Cape, and was tamed without difficulty. His 
keepers had a complete command over his affections. 
He one day escaped from his cage, and quietly walked 
into a cottage, where he was retaken without offering 
any resistance. And yet the rage of this animal was 
occasionally very great when strangers approached it. 
The fact is, that the hyaena is exceedingly impatient 
of confinement; and feels a constant irritation at the 
constraint which, in the den of a menagerie, is put 
upon his natural habits. An individual at Exeter 
Change, some years ago, was so tame, as to be 
allowed to walk about the exhibition-room. He was 
afterwards sold to a person, who permitted him to 
go out with him into the fields, led by a string. After 
these indulgences, he became the property of a tra- 
velling showman, who kept him constantly in a cage. 
Prom that time his ferocity became quite alarming ; 
he would allow no stranger to approach him ; and he 
gradually pined away and died. This is one, out of 
8ic many examples, of the miseries which we inflict 
upon animals, through an ignorance of their natural 
habits: and the same ignorance perpetuates delu- 
^ons, which even men of talent, like Goldsmith, have 
adopted ; and which still, in the instance before us, 
leads many to say, with him, ** though taken* ever 
so young, the hyaena cannot be tamed.” It is very 
doubtful whether any animal, however fierce, is inca- 
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pable of being subjected to man. Mr. Barrow pro- 
cured in Africa a young leopard, which he says 
^‘became instantly tame, and as playful as the do- 
mestic kitten.” He adds, “ most beasts of prey, if 
taken young, may almost instantly be rendered tame. 
The fierce lion, or the tiger, is sooner reconciled to 
a state of domestication than the timid antelope.” 
And this is evidently a most wise arrangement of 
Providence, in order that the progress of civilization, 
with the dominion which man has over the beasts of 
the field, shall not necessarily exterminate the rae s 
of the inferior animals. The fierce buffalo of the 
African plains, by an intermixture of breeds, and by 
training, becomes the patient ox of European com- 
munities ; the hyaena assists the colonists of the Cape 
in the business (for to them it is a business) of the 
chase ; the hunting leopard renders the same service 
to the natives of Hindostan; and the Esquimaux 
dog, as we have already seen, is, in all probability, 
a wolf in a state of servitude. 


The subject of hyaenas is intimately connected with 
a most interesting branch of natural science, which it 
would be wrong here to pass over— we mean the 
discovery of large quantities of bones, which must 
have belonged to this tribe at a very distant period, 
not only in various parts of the European conti- 
nent, but in our own island. This fact, connected 
with the discovery, from time to time, of the bones 
of the elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, croco- 
dile, and other animals, in considerable quantities, 
is one of the most extraordinary circumstances in the 
history of the globe; and involves a discussion, 
whether these bones have been brought hither by 
some great convulsion of nature, such as the deluge* 
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or whether they belonged to animals which were for- 
merly inhabitants of this island. 

Casting a general view over the animal and also 
the vegetable kingdoms, as they at present exist, we 
And that animals and plants are generally distributed 
over the earth in bands or parallel zones, according 
to the degree of temperature which accords with 
their respective natures. On the tops of mountains, 
where the air is cold, we find the animals and plants 
which are natives of climates near the poles ; and in 
the plains, where the air is mild and warm, we en- 
oountcr species which are somewhat similar to those 
of the countries near the equator. Tournefort, a ce- 
lebrated botanist, found at the top of Mount Liba- 
nus the plants of Lapland; a little lower down, 
those of Sweden ; still lower, those of France ; de- 
scending near to the base, tliose of Italy ; and at the 
foot of the mountain, those of Asia. In the same 
manner there arc zones of difiereiit temperature on 
the whole earth, ascending from the equator, as from 
the base of a mountain ; and each plant or animal is 
fitted by nature for a peculiar existence conformable 
to the climate in which it is found*. When, there- 
fore, we discover in our own country, and in the 
northern parts of Europe, the remains of animals 
which we know are at present the inhabitants of tro- 
pical regions, we are naturally led to consider, either 
that the bones have been swept hither from those 
regions, or that some great change has taken place 
iu our globe, of which this change in the residence 
(called by naturalists tlie habitat) of animals is the 
result. Sir Humphry Davy has sliewii that a very 
high temperature was necessary to the production 
of crystals, and the waters contained in them ; and 
it is, therefore, considered by some geogolists that 

* See Virey, Mosurs et Instincts des Animaux, Sixieme 
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the surface of otur fi^lobe has been ^dually cooling a 
particularly as experiment has determined that the 
metals and waters met with at the greatest depth to 
which man has penetrated are at present hotter than 
the surface of the earth is at the equator. The geolo* 
gists conclude, therefore, that there was a time when 
the surface of the earth was too hot for the produc* 
lion of animals and vegetables ; that tropical ani« 
mals were its first living inhabitants ; and that there 
was a period when the climate of Europe was adapted 
to such animals. 

Collections of the bones of hysenas have been 
found, in large (quantities, in Franconia, in the Hartz 
Forest, in West])halia, in Saxony, in Wirtemberg, in 
Bavaria, and in France. But the most remarkable 
discovery was that made by Professor Buckland, of 
Oxford, in a cave at Kirkdale, or Kirby Moorside, 
Yorkshire, in the summer of 182 ! 2 . Bones of a 
similar nature, some in large and some in smaller 
quantities, had previously been found in different 
caverns of this country ; at Crawley Rocks, near 
Swansea ; in the Mendip Hills, at Clifton ; at Wirks-^ 
worth, in Derbyshire ; at Oreston, near Plymouth; 
and in the cave of Paviland, in Glamorg^shire. 

The cave of Kirkdale is a natural fissure or cavern, 
extending three hundred feet into the body of the 
solid limestone rock, and varying from two to five 
feet in height and breadth. It was discovered accU 
dentally in the progress of working a stone quarry, 
as the mouth was closed with rubbish. It is situat^ 
on the slope of a hill about one hundred feet above 
the level of a small river. The bottom of the cavern 
is nearly horizontal, and is entirely covered, to the 
depth of about a foot, with a sediment of mud. The 
surface of this mud is, in some parts, crusted over 
with limestone, formed by droppings from the roof 
At the bottom of this mud, the original floor of tht 
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cave is covered with teeth and fra^ents of bone of 
the following animals : — the hyaena, the elephant, the 
rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, the horse, the ox, two 
or three species of deer, the bear, the fox, the water- 
rat, and several birds. 

The inference which is drawn by Professor Buck- 
land, respecting these bones, is, that they were ac- 
cumulated before the deluge in this cave or den, and 
that the black mud with which they are covered over 
is the sediment left by the waters of the hood. The 
effect of this mode of preserving them has been, that 
the bones are not at all mineralized ; but actually 
retain nearly the whole of their animal jelly. 

The bones are, for the most part, broken and 
gnawed to pieces, and the teeth lie loose among the 
iiagments of the bones. Amongst these the teeth 
of hyaenas are most abundant, the greater part of 
which are worn down almost to the stumps, as if 
with the operation of gnawing bones. Professor 
JBuckland considers that hyaenas must have been 
the antediluvian inhabitants of the den at Kirkdale, 
and the other animals, whose bones are found, must 
have been carried in for food by the hyaenas — the 
amaller animals, perhaps, entire; the large ones piece- 
meal Judging from the properties of the remains 
found in the den, the ordinary food of the hyaenas 
seems to have been oxen, deer, and water-rats ; the 
bones of the larger animals are more rare ; and the fact 
of the bones of the hyaena being broken up, equally 
with the rest, renders it probable that they devoured 
the dead carcases of their own species. Many of the 
bones bear the impress of the canine fangs of the 
hyaena. Some of the bones and teeth appear to have 
undergone various stages of decay, by lying in the 
bottom of the den while it was inhabited ; l^t little 
or none has taken place since the introduction of the 
Otttby sediment in which they are imbedded 
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The discoverer of these remains contends, from 
the evidence afforded by the interior of this den, that 
all these animals, whose bones are there found, lived 
and died in its vicinity ; and as the bones belong to 
the same species which occur in a fossil state in the 
beds of gravel with which this kingdom abounds, it 
follows, that the period in which they inhabited these 
regions was that immediately preceding the formation 
of these gravel beds by some transient and universal 
inundation, which has left traces of its ravages 
over the surface of the whole globe. Professor 
Buckland concludes, that the accuracy of the Mosaic 
records is thus satisfactorily established in all essential 
particulars. 

The Fossil (or extinct) Hyaena, according to 
Cuvier, was about a third larger than the striped 
species; with the muzzle, in proportion, much 
shorter. The teeth, as to form, resembled those of 
the spotted species, but they were considerably 
larger. The powers of the animal, particularly in 
its faculty of gnawing bones, were, therefore, greater 
than those of the existing races. 

The division of carnivorous quadrupeds, called 
Hyaena, is sdentihcally distinguished by having no 
small or tuberculous teeth behind the carnivorous. 
Its teeth are thus arranged: — 


Incisors Canine -ri. Molar fr*, Total 34. 

These teeth are particularly adapted for breaking 
bones, from their thickness. 

, The head is of a middle size, witli an elevated 
forehead ; the jaws shorter than those of the dogs, 
and longer than those of the cats ; the tongue rough ; 
the eyes large, with longitudinal pupils; the ears 
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long, pricked, easily moveable, very open, and di- 
rected forwards ; the nostrils resemble those of the 
dogs. 

They are digiiigrade, or walk on their toes ; their 
feet are terminated with four toes, of which the 
claws, which are very strong, are not retractile ; the 
fore-legs appear more elevated than the hind. Be- 
neath the tail is a glandulous pouch. 

Naturalists have not ascertained the period of ges- 
tation, and other circumstances, such as the number 
of young at a litter, connected with the re-production 
of the hyaena ; nor do we find their average duration 
of life stated by any writer of authority. 



Sku/l of the HycBna crocuta 



Chapter VI. 


THE LION. 



Felk leo — Linn£us. Le Z/ion— B uffon, 


The most interesting object of a menagerie is pro- 
bably its lion ; and there are few persons who are not 
familiar with the general appearance of this most pow- 
erful animal. To behold, in perfect security, that crea* 
ture which is the terror of all travellers in the regions 
where he abounds ; which is said to be able to bear off 
buffalo on his back, and crush the skull of a horse 
by a single stroke of his paw — this is certainly gra- 
tifying to a reasonable curiosity. The appearance of 

o2 
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dignified self-possession which the lion displays when 
at rest ; his general indifference to slight provocations ; 
his haughty growl when he is roused by the importu- 
nities of his keepers or the excitement of the multitude ; 
his impatient roar when he is expecting his daily 
meal, and his frightful avidity when he is at length 
enabled to seize upon his allotted portion ; — these are 
traits of his character in confinement which are fami- 
liar to almost every one. 

The lion, whose portrait is here presented, is a very 
fine animal in the collection of Mr. Cross, at Exeter 
Change. He is an average specimen of the African 
species. The ordinary length of the lion, from the 
end of the muzzle to the insertion of the tail, is about 
six feet, and the height above three feet. The uni- 
formity of his colour is well known, being of a pale 
tawny above, and somewhat lighter beneath ; and his 
enormous mane is a characteristic which no one can 
forget. The long tuft of rather black hair, which 
terminates his tail, may not have been so generally 
observed ; but this is peculiar to his species. The 
pupils of his eyes are round. The lioness differs from 
the lion, in the want of a mane ; in the more slender 
proportions of her body; and in the comparative 
smallness of her head. 

To understand the natural habits of the lion, we 
must not be satisfied to observe him in menageries, 
where, ordinarily, his disposition is soon subjected by 
that fear of man which constitutes a feature of his 
character. We may, indeed, observe the form of this 
magnificent beast ; and may occasionally be delighted 
by his gentleness and entire submission to the com- 
mands of his capricious masters. But we must com- 
pare our own impressions of his character with the 
accounts of intelligent travellers ; we must examine 
the peculiar structure of his body, as developed by 
skiifiiil an^ patient anatomists ; and we may then 
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r^tura tp view the lion of the showman witli correct 
notions of his physical powers, and with unroinantic 
estimates of his moral qualities. It has been too 
much the fashion with writers on natural history to 
have their autipatliies and their partialities towards the 
ferocious quadrupeds ; and thus, as the hyaena has 
been represented as combining every disgusting and 
ofiensive habit, so has the lion been painted as pos- 
sessed of the most noble and magnanimous atfections, 
“ The King of the Beasts’* is a name applied to 
him, with which every one is familiar. In physical 
strength he is indeed unequalled. He is ordained by 
nature to live on animal food, and htted for the 
destruction of animal life by the most tremendous ma- 
chinery that could l>e organized for such a purpose, 
regulated by a cunning peculiar to his species. But 
when we investigate the modes in which he employs 
these ijowers, we may perhaps be inclined to leave 
the stories of Ins generosity to the poets and romance- 
writers, who (as well as the authors of more sober 
relations) have generally been too much inclined to in- 
vest physical force with those attributes of real courage 
and magnanimity wliich are not always found iii 
association with it. 

To comprehend the habits of the lion, we must 
follow with attention the narratives of tliose travellers 
who have seen him in his native haunts. From the 
Cape of Good Hojie, for instance, an adventurous 
naturalist sets forth to explore the immense plains of 
the interior of Southern Africa. His journey is per- 
formed partly on foot, and partly in a waggon drawn 
by eight or ten oxen. His escort consists of a few 
sturdy HottentoU), accustomed to the country into 
which he desires to penetrate — excellent marksmen—^ 
and expert in following up the track of every wild or 
forocious beast. Further and further he rolls on from 
Ihenbodee of civilization, and soon dads himself war 

o3 
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rounded by tribes of Bushmen or Cadres, who live in 
a rude but contented manner, depending for sub- 
sistence upon their docks and upon the chase, and 
knowing very few of those agricultural arts by which 
their arid plains might be partially redeemed from 
sterility. At length he reaches those parts where 
ferocious animals abound ; and where the lion, 
particularly, is an object of dread. Having passed 
the borders of European colonization, his fears are 
first excited by viewing the footmarks of the lion. 
His Hottentot guides diave their tales of terror ready 
for the traveller, who beholds for the first time the 
impress of those tremendous feet upon the sands of 
the plain which he is to cross; and they are ready to 
show their skill in tracking, if necessary, the prowl- 
ing savage to his lair. So nice is this faculty in a 
Hottentot, of tracking footsteps, that Mr. Barrow tells 
us he will distinguish the wolf from the domestic 
dog by the largeness of the ball of the foot and the 
comparative smallness of the toes; and will single 
out amongst a thousand any of his companions’ feet. 
This is an effect of education — an ability produced 
by the constant exercise of a peculiar faculty, which 
has been acquired by early training. It is the 
same ability by which a skilful shepherd is enabled to 
know every individual sheep belonging to his flock ; 
and its exercise in each case proceeds from that habit 
of attention which enables the human mind to attain 
excellence in every pursuit But even a Hottentot 
does not discover the footsteps of a lion without fear. 
Mr. Burchell, with his man Gert, was in search of a 
party who had killed a hippopotamus. They were 
hurrying on through a willow-grove, when the Hot- 
tentot suddenly stopped, and cried out with some 
emotion, ‘*Lo^ here. Sir!” Mr. Burchell conti- 
nues;— ** I turned my eyes downwards, and saw the 
leoeiit footmarks of a lion which had been to drink at 
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the river, apptrently not more than an hour before. 
This gave a check to our dialogue on the hippopo- 
tamus ; and, in a lower and graver tone of voice, he 
talked now only of lions, and the danger of being 
alone in a place so covered with wood.*’ That imme- 
diate danger passed away, but new fears of the same 
nature were constantly presenting themselves. Mr. 
Barrow says: — “It seems to be a fact well esta- 
blished, that the lion prefers the flesh of a Hottentot 
to any other creature and the same writer states, 
in another place, that this powerful and treacherous 
animal seldom makes an open attack, but, like the 
rest of the feline genus, lies in ambush till it can 
conveniently spring upon its prey. The best security 
which man and beast have against the attacks of the 
lion, is found in his indolence: he requires the 
strong excitement of hunger to be roused to a pur- 
suit ; but when he is roused, his vaunted magnanimity 
is no protection, even for a sleeping foe, as the poets 
have pretended. 

We must, however, follow our African traveller a 
little further in his career of observation. A lower- 
ing evening comes on ; thunder-clouds collect in 
every quarter; and the night becomes extremely 
dark. The most vivid flashes of lightning are inter- 
mingled with the heaviest torrents of rain. The 
cattle are restless ; and the Hottentots are prevented 
making their evening fire for the cookery of their 
supper, and for defence against the beasts of prey. 
On such nights as these the lion is particularly 
active. The fury of the elements appears to rouse 
him from his ordinary torpidity. He advances 
upon his prey with much less than his usual caution ; 

he is not at once driven off by the barking of 
dogs and the sound of muskets. The oxen of the 
caravan, who appear to scent the distant approach of 
their terrible enemy, struggle to break loose flrom their 
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waggons to escape their danger by instant flight — 
an escape which would prove their destruction. 
It is only by keeping with man that they are safe. 
The repeated discharge of fire-arms has the remark- 
able e^ct not only of keeping off the lion, but of 
abating the restlessness of the cattle. They appear 
to feel that their enemy will retreat when he hears this 
demonstration of the powers of the only creature 
that is enabled, by superior reason, to cope with him. 
Nights of such harassing watchfulness are not un- 
frequently experienced by the African traveller*. 

It is no uncommon thing in the plains of southern 
Africa to encounter innumerable herds of wild ani- 
mals, quietly grazing like tame cattle. Wherever the 
quagga (a species of wild ass), the springbok, and 
die hartebeest (the Dutch names for two varieties of 
the antelope), are found, there will be lions, nume- 
rous in proportion, for the destruction of their 
prey. Of course those formidable beasts can only 
exist where the means of their su]>port are to be 
procured. They are destined to live on animal 
food ; and, therkbre, where there are flocks and 
herds, whether in a wild or a domestic state, there 
they will be also. Mr. Campbell states that the quagga 
migrates in winter from the tropics to the vicinity 
of ^e Malaleveeii river ; which, though farther to the 
south, is reported to be considerably warmer than 
within the tropics, when the sun has retired to the nor- 
thern hemisphere. He saw bands of two or three 
hundred quaggas, all travelling southward. They 
are followed by lions, who slaughter them night by 
night ; and what the lions leave of Uie carcases 
tbi^ unfortunate animals, is devoured by the vultures 
ajid the Bushmen. Even thebuflklo, whose forehead, 
when he is of mature age, is completely covered wilb 


* See BarcheU*iI>afai0^voLi.i chapter xvuL 
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a nigrffed mass of hom as hard as a rock, the fibres 
of whose muscles are like so many bundles of cords, 
and whose hide is little inferior in streiifrth and thick- 
ness to that of the rhinoceros — even he is not safe 
from the attacks of the lion. “He lies waitinp: for 
him in ambush till a convenient opportunity offers 
for springing upon the buffalo, and fixing his fangs 
in his throat : then sticking his paw into the animafs 
face, he twists round the head and pins him to the 
ground by the horns, holding him in that situation 
till he expires from loss of blood*/’ 

It has been often stated by travellers in Africa, and 
the statement has been repeated by Mr. Pringle, upon 
the authority of a chief of the Bechuanas, that the 
lion, after he has made his fatal spring upon the gi- 
raffe when he comes to drink at the pools, is carried 
away for miles, fixed on the neck of that fleet and 
powerful creature, before his victim sinks under him. 

To the traveller in Africa the lion is formidable not 
at night only; he lies in his path, and is with diffi- 
culty disturbed to allow a passage for his waggons 
and cattle, even when the sun is shining with its ut- 
most brilliancy : or he is roused from some bushy 
place on the road-side, by the indefatigable dogs 
which always accompany a caravan. Mr. Burchell 
has described, with great spirit, an encounter of this 
nature 

“ The day was exceedingly pleasant, and not a 
cloud was to be seen. For a mile or two we travelled 
along the banks of the river, which in this part 
abounded in tall mat-rushes. The dogs seemed 
much to enjoy prowling about and examining every 
bushy place, and at last met with some object among 
the rushes which caused them to set up a most ve- 
hement and determined barking. We explored the 
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spot wkK cautioa, as we suspected, from the peculiar 
tone of their bark, that it was what it proved to be, 
tions. Having encouraged the dogs to drive them 
out, a task which they performed with great willing- 
ness, we had a full view of an enormous black-maned 
Hon, and a lioness. The latter was seen only fbr a 
minute, as she made her escape up the river, under 
eoiicealment of the rushes ; but the lion came steadily 
forward and stood still to look at us. At this moment 
we felt our situation not free from danger, as the ani- 
mal seemed preparing to spring upon us, and we 
were standing on the bank at the distance of only a 
few yards from him, most of us being on foot and 
unarmed, without any visible possibility of escaping. 
1 had given up my horse to the hunters, and was on 
foot myself, but there was no time for fear, and it was 
useless to attempt avoiding him. I stood well upon 
my guard, holding my pistols in my hand, with my 
Huger upon the trigger, and those who had muskets 
kept themselves prepared in the same manner. But 
at this instant the dogs boldly flew in betwedb us and 
the lion, and surrounding him, kept him at bay by 
their violent and resolute barking. The courage of 
these faithful animals was most admirable ; they ad> 
vanced up to the side of the huge beast, and stood 
making the greatest clamour in his face, without tlie 
least appearance of fear. The lion, conscious of his 
strength, remained unmoved at their noisy attempts, 
and kept his head turned towards us. At one mo- 
ment, the dogs perceiving his eyes thus engaged, had 
advanced close to his feet, and seemed as if they 
would actually seize iiold of him, but they paid dearly 
§at their imprudence, for, without discomposing the 
majestic and steady attitude in which he stood flxed, 
he merely moved his paw, and at the next instant 1 
beheld two lying dead. In doing this, he made^ so 
little exertion that it was scarcely perceptible by what 
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means they had been killed. Of the time which we 
had ^ined by the interference of the dogs, not a hmv- 
ment was lost ; we fired upon him ; one of the balls 
went through his side just between the short ribs, and 
the blood immediately began to flow, but the animal 
still remained standing in the same position. We had 
now no doubt that he would spring upon us ; every 
gun was instantly re-loaded ; but happily we were 
mistaken, and were not sorry to see him move quietly 
away ; though I had hoped in a few minutes to have 
been enabled to take hold of his paw without danger. 

“ This was considered, by our party, to be a lion 
of the largest size, and seemed, as 1 measured him 
by comparison with the dogs, to be, though less 
bulky, as large as an ox. He was certainly as long 
in body, though lower in stature ; and his copious 
mane gave him a truly formidable appearance. He 
was of that variety which the Hottentots and boors 
distinguish by the name of the black lion, on account 
of the blacker colour of the mane, and which is said 
to be always larger and more dangerous than the 
other, which they call the pale lion (vaal leeuw). Of 
the courage of a lion I have no very high opinion, 
but of his majestic air and movements, as exhibited 
by this animal, while at liberty in his native plains, I 
can bear testimony. Notwithstanding the pain of a 
wound, of which he must soon afterwards have died, 
he moved slowly away with a steady and measured 
step. 

“ At the time when men first adopted the lion as 
the emblem of courage, it would seem that they re- 
garded great size and strength as indicating it ; but 
they were greatly mistaken in the character they have 
given to this indolent, skulking animal, and have 
overlooked a much better example of true courage, 
and of other virtues also, in the bold and faithful 
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Mr. Bufcheli, as we may learn from the foregoing 
extract^ is not inclined to maintain the courage of the 
African lion, whatever impression he may have had 
of his extraordinary physical strength. The natural 
habits of the lion are certainly those of treachery ; 
he is not disposed, under any circumstances, to 
meet his prey face to face; and he is particularly 
unwilling to encounter man when he crosses him 
in the full blaze of day. The inability of his eye (in 
common with most others of the cat tribe) to bear a 
strong light, may account in a great degree for this cir- 
cumstance, which has probably brought upon him 
much of the reproach of being a skulking, cowardly 
animal. But we apprehend that there were periods 
in the history of African colonization*when the lion 
was of a bolder nature in his encounters with man- 
kind ; that the dread of fire-arms has become, in 
some degree, a habit of the species ; and that he has 
sagacity, or hereditary instinct, to know that a flash 
and a loud sound is often followed by a speedy death 
or a grievous injury. One of the most remarkable 
examples of the audacity of a lion is to be found in 
the Journal of a Settler at the Cape, more than a 
century ago. The first settlement of the Dutch at 
Cape Town was in the year 1652 : the site which 
they selected was on the southern edge of Table Bay, 
and the number of the settlers amounted only to a 
hundred persons. In half a century the colonists had 
greatly increased, and had driven the native Hot- 
tentots a considerable distance into the interior, 
amongst dry and barren tracts. This is the ordinary 
course of colonization. In 1705, the Lauddrost*, 
Jos. Sierreberg Kupt, proceeded on a journey into* 
the country, to procure some young oxen for the 
, Dutch East India Company; — and he has left a 


* A local magistrate. 
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very interesting Journal of his expedition, which 
has been translated from the original Dutch, and 
published by the Rev. Dr. Philip, in his truly valu- 
able Researches in South America. The account 
which the Landdrost gives of the adventure of his 
company with a lion, is altogether so curious, that 
we extract it without abridgment : — 

“ Our waggons, which were obliged to take a cir- 
cuitous route, arrived at last, and we pitched our 
tent a musket-shot from the kraal ; and after having 
arranged every thing, went to rest, but were soon 
disturbed : for about midnight the cattle and horses, 
which were standing between the waggons, began to 
start and run, and one of the drivers to shout, on 
which every one ran out of the tent with his gun. 
About thirty paces from the tent stood a lion, which, 
on seeing us, walked very deliberately about thirty 
paces farther, behind a small thorn -bush, carrying 
something with him, which I took to be a young ox. 
We fired more than sixty shots at that bush, and 
pierced it stoutly, without perceiving any movement. 
The south-east wind blew strong, the sky was clear, 
and the moon shone very bright, so that we could 
perceive every thing at that distance. After the cattle 
had been quieted again, and I had looked over every 
thing, I missed the sentry from before the tent, Jan 
Smit, from Antwerp, belonging to the Groene Kloof. 
We called as loudly as possible, but in vain, — nobody 
answered ; from which 1 concluded that the lion had 
carried him off. Three or four men then advanced 
very cautiously to the bush, which stood right op- 
posite the door of the tent, to see if they could dis- 
cover any thing of the man, but returned heiter 
skelter, for the lion, who was there still, rose up, and 
began to roar. They found there the musket of the 
sentry, which was cocked, and also his cap and 
shoes. 
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« We fired again about a hundred shots at the 
bush, (which was sixty paces from the tent and only 
thirty paces from the waggons, and at which we 
were able to point as at a target,) without perceiving 
any thing of the lion, from which we concluded that 
he was killed or had run away. This induced the 
marksman, Jan Stamansz, to go and see if he was 
there still or not, taking with him a firebrand. But 
as soon as he approached the bush the lion roared 
terribly and leapt at him ; on which he threw the 
firebrand at him, and the other people having fired 
about ten shots, he retired directly to his former place 
behind that bush. 

“ The firebrand which he had thrown at the lion 
had fallen in the midst of the bush, and, favoured by 
the strong south-east wind, it began to bum with a 
great flame, so that we could see very clearly into 
and through it. We continued our firing into it ; the 
night passed away, and the day began to break, 
which animated every one to aim at the lion, because 
he could not go from thence without exposing him- 
self entirely, as the bush stood directly against a 
steep kloof. Seven men, posted on the farthest 
waggons, watched him to take aim at him if he 
should come out. 

“ At last, before it became quite light, he walked 
up the hill with the man in his mouth, when about 
forty shots were fired at him without hitting him, 
although some were very near. Every time this 
happ^ed he turned round towards the tent, and 
came roaring towards us; and 1 am of opinion, 
that if he had been hit, he would have rushed on the 
people and the tent. 

“ When it became broad day-light, we perceived, 
by the blood and a piece of the clothes of the mw, 
the lion had tsd^eii him away and carried liim 
with him. We also found, behind the bush, the 
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place where the lion had been keeping the man, and 
it appeared impossible that no ball should have hit 
him, as we found in that place several balls beaten 
flat We concluded that he was wounded, and not 
far from this. The j)eople therefore requested per- 
mission to go in search of the man’s corpse in order 
to bury it, supposing that, by our continued firing, 
the lion would not have had time to devour much of 
it 1 gave permission to some, on condition that 
they should take a good party of armed Hottentots 
with them, and made them promise that they would 
not run into danger, but keep a good look-out, and 
be circumspect. On this seven of them, assisted by 
forty-three armed Hottentots, followed the track, and 
found the lion about half a league farther on, lying 
behind a little bush. On the shout of the Hotten- 
tots, he sprang up and ran away, on which they all 
pursued him. At last the beast turned round, and 
rushed, roaring terribly, amongst the crowd. The 
people, fatigued and out of breath with their run- 
ning, fired and missed him, on which he made di- 
rectly towards them. The captain, or chief head of 
the kraal, here did a brave act in aid of two of the 
people whom the lion attacked. The gun of one of 
them missed fire, and the other missed his aim, on 
which the captain threw himself between the lion and 
the people so close, that the lion struck his claws into 
the caross (mantle) of the Hottentot But he was 
too agile for him, dofled his caross, and stabbed him 
with an assagai*. Instantly the other Hottentots 
hastened on, and adorned him with their assagais, so 
that he looked like a porcupine. Notwithstanding 
this he did not leave ofi‘ roaring and leaping, and 

* The generous bravery of ibis man towards strangers ofiers 
a striking refutation of the calumnies against the Hottentot race, 
which the Dutch colonists employed to defend their cruel and 
treacherous persecutions. 
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bit off some of the assagais, till the marksman Jan 
Stamansz fired a ball into his eye, which made him 
turn over, and he was then shot dead by the other 
people. He was a tremendously large beast, and had 
but a short time before carried off a Hottentot from 
the kraal and devoured him.” 

In the Chapter on the “ Objects of Menageries,” 
we have noticed the dulness of the sense of hearing 
in the lion — the difficulty of awakening him — ^and the 
want of presence of mind which he displays if he be 
so awakened. It is this peculiarity which enables 
the Bushmen of Africa to keep the country tolerably 
clear of lions, without encountering any great danger 
in their exertions. Dr. Philip has well described 
it: — “The wolf and the tiger generally retire to 
the caverns and the ravines of the mountains, but 
the lion is most usually found in the open plain, and 
in the neighbourhood of the flocks of antelopes, 
which invariably seek the open country, and which 
matiifest a kind of instinctive aversion to places in 
which their powerful adversary may spring upon 
them suddenly and unexpectedly. It has been re- 
marked of the lion, by the Bushmen, that he gene- 
rally kills and devours his prey in the morning at 
sunrise, or at sunset. On this account, when they 
intend to kill lions, they generally notice where the 
spring-bucks are grazing at the rising of the sun; 
and by observing, at the same time, if they appear 
frightened and run ofl*, they conclude tlmt they have 
been attacked by the lion. Marking accurately the 
spot where the alarm took place, about eleven o’clock 
in the day, when the sun is |K>werf'ul, and the enemy 
they seek is supposed to be fast asleep, they care- 
fully examine the ground, and fl tiding him in a state 
of unguarded security, they lodge a poisoned arrow 
in his breast. The moment the lion is thus struck, 
he springs from his lair, and bounds off as helpless 
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as the stricken deer. The work is done ; the arrow 
of death has pierced his heart, without even breakings 
the slumbers of the lioness which may have been 
lying beside him ; and the Bushman knows where, 
in the course of a few hours, or even less time, he 
will find him dead, or in the agonies of death*.** 

We have thus traced the African lion as he ap- 
pears to the traveller in solitary districts of that 
immense continent, and where the presence of man 
may, in some sort, be considered an intrusion upon 
his legitimate empire. But the lion does not confine 
his range to the desert plains, trusting for a supply 
of food to the herds of antelopes and wild asses, 
which live far away from the abodes of mankind. 
In the country of the Namaaquas, where there are 
numbers of Dutch settlers, he is often found prowl- 
ing around the herds of the colonists. Mr. Barrow 
tells an interesting anecdote of the escape of a Hot- 
tentot from a lion, which pursued him from a pool 
of water where he was driving his cattle to drink, to 
an aloe tree, in which the man remained for twenty- 
four hours, while the lion laid himself down at the 
foot. The perseverance of the beast was at length 
worn out by his desire to drink ; and in his tempo- 
rary absence to satisfy his thirst, the Hottentot fled 
to his home about a mile off*. The lion, however, 
returned to the aloe tree, and tracked the man within 
three hundred paces of his house. 

Mr. Pringle, who had extraordinary opportunities 
of observing the habits of the half-civilized natives of 
Southern Airica, and of becoming acquainted with 
the characteristics of the wild beasts with which that 
part of the world abounds, has given us a very good 
description of a lion-hunt, in which he and several of 
his countrymen, ail somewhat inexperienced in such 
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ad ventures j was engaged. Mr. Pringle was a settler 
on the eastern frontier of the Cape colony ; and in 
1822 was residing on his farm, or “location,’* at 
Bavian’s River. We should deprive his account of 
a lion-hunt of its interest, if we attempted to give it 
in any other than his own words : — 

“ One night a lion, that had previously purloined a 
few sheep out of my kraal, came down and killed my 
riding horse, about a hundred yards from the door of 
my cabin. Knowing that the lion, when he does not 
carry off his prey, usually conceals himself in the vici- 
nity, and is very apt to be dangerous by prowling 
about the place in search of more game, I resolved to 
have him destroyed or dislodged without delay. I 
therefore sent a messenger round the location, to in- 
vite all who were willing to assist in the enterprise, to 
repair to the place of rendezvous as speedily as pos- 
sible. In an hour every man of the party (with the ex- 
ception of two pluckless fellows who were kept at home 
by the women) appeared ready mounted and armed. 
We were also reinforced by about a dozen of the 
‘Bastaard’ or Mulatto Hottentots, who resided at 
that time upon our territory as tenants or herdsmen, 
—an active and enterprising, though rather an un- 
steady race of men. Our friends the Tarka boors, 
many of whom are excellent lion-hunters, were all too 
far distant to assist us — our nearest neighbours resid- 
ing at least twenty miles from the location. We were, 
therefore, on account of our own inexperience, obliged 
to make our Hottentots the leaders of the chase. 

“ The first point was to track the lion to his covert. 
Tills was effected by a few of the Hottentots on foot. 
Commencing from the spot where the horse was killed, 
they followed the spoor* through grass and gravel and 
brushwood, with astonishing ease and dexterity, wh^re 


* The Hotteotot name for a footmark. 
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an inexperienced eye could discern neither footprint 
nor mark of any kind, — ^until, at length, we fairly 
tracked him into a large hoBchy or straggling thicket 
of brushwood and evergreens, about a mile distant. 

“The next object was to drive him out of this 
retreat, in order to attack him in close phalanx, and 
with more safety and effect. The approved mode in 
such cases is to torment him with dogs till he aban- 
dons his covert, and stands at bay in the open plain. 
The whole band of hunters then march forward toge- 
ther, and fire deliberately, one by one. If he does 
not speedily fall, but grows angry and turns upon his 
enemies, they must then stand close in a circle, and 
turn their horses rear-outward ; some holding them 
fast by the bridles, while the others kneel to take a 
steady aim at the lion as he approaches, sometimes up 
to the very horses’ heels — couching every now and 
then, as if to measure the distance and strength of his 
enemies. This is the moment to shoot him fairly in 
the forehead, or some other mortal part. If they con- 
tinue to wound him ineffectually till he waxes furious 
and desperate ; or if the horses, startled by his terrific 
roar, grow frantic with terror, and burst loose, the bu- 
siness becomes rather serious, and may end in mischief 
— especially if all the party are not men of courage, 
coolness, and experience. The frontier Boors are, 
however, generally such excellent marksmen, and 
withal so cool and deliberate, that they seldom fail to 
shoot him dead as soon as they get within a fair distance. 

** In the present instance, we did not manage matters 
quite so scientifically. The Bastaards, after recounting 
to us all these and other sage laws of lion hunting, were 
themselves the first to depart from them. Finding that 
the few indifferent bounds we had made little impres- 
sion on the enemy, they divided themselves into two 
or three parties, and rode round the jungle, firing into 
the spot where the dogs were barking round him, but 
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without efl&ot At length, after some hours spent in 
thus beating about the bush, the Scottish blood of some 
of my countrymen began to get impatient ; and three 
of them announced tlieir determination to march in 
and beard the lion in his den, provided three of the 
Bastaards (who were superior marksmen) would sup- 
port them, and follow up their fire, should the enemy 
venture to give battle. Accordingly, in they went (in 
s|Hte of the warnings of some more prudent men 
among us) to within fifteen or twenty paces of the 
spot where the animal lay concealed. He was couched 
among the roots of a large evergreen bush, with a 
small space of open ground on one side of it ; and 
they fancied, on approaching, that they saw him dis- 
tinctly, lying glaring at them from under the foliage. 
Chaiging the Bastaards to stand firm and level fair 
should iheij miss, the Scottish champions let fiy to- 
gether, and struck — not the lion, as it afterwaids 
proved, but a great block of red stone, beyond which 
he was actually lying. Whether any of the shot 
grazed him is uncertain, but, with no other warning 
than a furious growl, forth he bolted from the bush. 
The pusillanimous Bastaards, in place of now pouring 
in their volley upon him, instantly turned, and tied 
helter-skelter, leaving him to do his pleasure upon 
the defenceless Scots — who, with empty guns, were 
tumbling over each other, in their hurry to escape 
the clutch of the rampant savage. In a twinkling he 
was upon them, and with one stroke of his paw 
dashed the nearest to the ground. The scene was 
terrific ! There stood the lion with his foot upon his 
prostrate foe, looking round in conscious power and 
pride upon the bands of his assailants — and with a 
port the most noble and imposing that can be con- 
caved. It was the most magnificent thing 1 ever wit- 
nessed. The danger of our friends, however, rendered 
it At the moment too tmnble U> enjoy either the gxa^ 
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or the ludicrous part of the picture. We expected 
every instant to see one or more of them torn in 
pieces; nor, though the rest of the party were 
standing within fifty paces with their guns cocked 
and levelled, durst we fire for their assistance. One 
was lying under the lion’s paw, and the other scram- 
V)ling towards us in such a way as to intercept our 
aim at him. All this passed far more rapidly than I 
have described it. But luckily the lion, after steadily 
surveying us for a few seconds, seemed willing to be 
quits with us on fair terms; and with a fortunate 
forbearance, (for which he met with but an ungrateful 
recompense,) turned calmly away, and driving the 
snarling dogs like rats from among his heels, bounded 
over the adjoining thicket like a cat over a footstool, 
clearing brakes and bushes twelve or fifteen feet high 
as readily as if they bad been tufts of grass, and, aban- 
doning the jungle, retreated towards the mountains. 

“After ascertaining the state of our rescued com- 
rade, (who fortunately had sustained no other injury 
than a slight scratch on the back, and a severe bruise 
in the ribs, from the force with which the animal had 
dashed him to the ground,) we renewed the chase 
with Hottentots and hounds in full cry. In a short 
time we again came up with the enemy, and found 
him standing at bay under an old mimosa tree, by 
the side of a mountain-stream, which we had distin- 
guished by the name of Douglas Water. The dogs 
were barking round, but afraid to approach him, for he 
was now beginning to growl fiercely, and to brandish 
his tail in a manner that shewed he was meditating 
mischief. The Hottentots, by taking a circuit be- 
tween him and the mountain, crossed the stream 
and took a position on the top of a precipice over- 
looking the spot where he stood. Another party of 
us occupied a position on the other side of the glen ; 
and placing the poor fellow thus between two fires, 
which confused his attention and prevented bis 
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retreat, we kept battering away at him, till he fell, 
unable again to grapple with us, pierced with many 
wounds. 

“ He proved to be a full-grown lion of the yellow 
variety, about five or six years of age. He mea- 
sured nearly twelve feet from the nose to the tip of 
the tail. His foreleg below the knee was so thick 
that I could not span it with both hands ; and his 
neck, breast, and limbs appeared, when the skin was 
taken off, a complete congeries of sinews 

We have thus contem])lated the lion, as described 
by intelligent travellers and close observers; and we 
have seen the urgent necessity by which he is driven 
to the destruction of animal life, and the terrible 
powers by which he accomplishes that destruction. 
As the objects of his appetite, and the means which 
he employs for its gratification, are in themselves 
upon an ample scale, and thus fill the mind with an 
idea of g^at suffering inflicted by equal ferocity, so 
do we feel an instinctive shuddering in reading of herds 
put to flight— of some one trembling victim borne oflT to 
be torn to pieces by the beast in his lair — of man even 
suddenly deprived of existence by his desperate onset. 
Yet the same power and the same ferocity are con- 
stantly displayed before our eyes, though upon a 
smaller scale. The cat which springs upon the mouse 
is as formidable in its ability to injure, within its pe- 
culiar range, as the lion which carries away the ante- 
lope from his companions. The same instincts guide 
each to the same destruction of the lives of others of 
the animal creation. Throughout all nature we see 
the like necessities producing the like effects ; and 
those necessities have been considered to form part of 
the general design, which has thus established a soft of 
counterpoise to the power and preponderance of any 
one individual condition of existence. At any rate, 
* Notes to Prbgle’s Ephemerides. 
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we can have no doubt, from an examination of the 
physical structure of carnivorous animals, that in the 
destruction of life they fulfil the laws of their nature; 
and, however imperfectly we may understand the ends 
of those laws, we cannot be insensible to the perfection 
of the means by which they are carried into execution. 

The invariable analofij;y between the teeth and the 
digestive organs of quadrupeds forms one of the most 
beautiful studies of Comparative Anatomy. The teeth 
that are made for tearing and cutting fiesh, and fitted 
into jaws of great strength, incapable of lateral mo- 
tion, but closing together like a pair of shears, are 
always accompanied with a stomach of less compli- 
cated structure than that which is fitted for the more 
difficult digestion of vegetable substances, particu- 
larly of grass, the most indigestible of all. In quadru- 
peds which devour their prey before absolute death 
has taken place — while the fiesh is not yet set and the 
blood still warm — the stomach is of the most simple 
structure. In such animals, also, the intestines are 
much shorter than in those which feed entirely or 
partly on vegetables. For instance, in the lion those 
intestinal parts which are called by anatomists the 
colon and OBcnni, are three feet nine inches long ; in 
the goat, a much smaller animal, they are twenty feet 
nine inches*. This simple stomach, and these short 
intestines, are given to animals that are carnivorous, 
because the gastric juice of the stomach is sufficient 
for the purpose of digestion, without any more com- 
plicated process. There is no doubt that, by habit, 
a carnivorous quadruped, a domestic cat for instance, 
may be brought to eat vegetable food ; but an inva^ 
riable prefei*ence will be given by it to fiesh. Upon 
the same principle of natural preference, a young 
hawk, which is fitted by the construction of its 
stomach for eating fiesh, will out (as the falconers 
♦ Home^ vol. i. p. 469. 
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term is, will bring up the contents of its sto^ 

mach — if two or three oats are mingled with its meat. 
We see, therefore, that if the teeth of a lion, or a pan- 
ther, were able to bruise grass, as those of the rumi- 
nating animals are, their stomachs would be incapable 
of digesting it ; just in the same way that a sheep or 
a cow, if its teeth could tear flesh, would be rendered 
sick by eating that substance. To follow up the same 
mode of reasoning, the structure of the stomach of 
the lion being simpler than that of the hyaena, we 
have to inquire what difference this circumstance pro- 
duces in their habits ; and we And the difference to 
be, that the one prefers to seize a living body for its 
food — the other is attracted by a putrid carcase. In 
the conformation of each animal we have principally 
to seek for the reason of its actions. 

With these facts before us, we cannot doubt that, 
in the natural state of the lion, the tiger, the leopard, 
and other quadrupeds of the cat tribe, animal food 
is not only necessary to their existence, but that their 
principal faculties must be directed to the object of 
capturing that food. It would be contrary to the evi- 
dence we have constantly before us of the complete- 
ness with which Nature works, to imagine that this 
ruling desire should be continually harassing the 
beast of prey, and that he should be provided witli 
imperfect means for its gratification. An examina- 
tion of the structure of the lion, with reference to the 
admirable mechanism by which he is enabled to pre- 
serve his existence, cannot fail to lead the mind to a 
conviction of the entire manifestation of design in 
this, as in every other work of the creation. 

The lion, as we have seen, principally lives in the 
plains, and is always found where there are large 
herds of wild antelopes and quaggas feeding together, 
in that fellowship which is characteristic of each 
species. To all these animals he is an object of un- 
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ceasing dread. It is supposed by the agitation which 
oxen display when a lion is near them that they can 
scent him at a considerable distance. Whatever may 
be his physical strength, therefore, and we know that 
it is prodigious, it is evident he could not accom- 
plish his purposes by strength alone. The instinc- 
tive fear of the creatures upon which he preys would 
be constantly called into action, by their keen sight 
and acute scent ; and they would remove to some 
distant part before the destroyer could reach them. 
The lion, too, as well as the tiger, and others of the 
same species, seldom runs. He either walks, or 
creeps, or, for a short distance, advances rapidly by 
great bounds*. It is evident, therefore, that he 
must seize his prey by stealth ; that he is not fitted 
for an open attack; and that his character is neces- 
sarily that of great power united to considerable wari- 
ness in its exercise. 

Every one, almost, is familiar with the roar of the 
lion. It is a sound of terror, and produces an ap- 
palling effect. It is said by travellers that it sometimes 
resembles the sound which is heard at the moment of 
an earthquake ; and that he produces this extraordi- 
nary effect by laying his head upon the ground, and 
uttering a half-stifled growl, by which means the 
noise is conveyed along the earth t- The instant this 
roar is heard by the animals who are reposing in the 
plains, they start up with alarm ; they fly in all direc- 
tions ; they rush into the very danger which they seek 
to avoid. This fearful sound, which the lion utters, is 
produced by the g^eat comparative size of the larynx 

• Wilson’s Illustratioas of Zoology. 

f Burchell, vol. ii. 

I That part of the throat which forms the upper part of the 
trochxa Cwiod-pipe). It is composed of five cartilages. The 
protuberance of the larynx in the human aubject is popularly 
called « Adam’s apple.” 
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the principal organ of voice in all animals*. He 
utters it to excite that fear which is necessary to his 
easy selection of an individual victim. 

The lion, as well as all of the cat tribe, takes his 
prey at night ; and it is necessary, therefore, that he 
should have peculiar organs of vision. In all those 
animals which seek their food in the dark, the eye is 
usually of a large size, to admit a great number of 
rays ; and that part which is call^ the choroides 
reflects, instead of absorbing, the light. The power 
of seeing in the dark, which the cat tribe possesses, 
has always appeared a subject of mystery ; and it 
is natural that it should be so, for man himself sees 
with more difficulty in the dark than any other ani- 
mal : he has a compensation in his ability to produce 
artiflcial light. There were formerly two opinions 
on the subject of the cat’s eye : the one that the ex- 
ternal light only is reflected; the other that light 
was generated in the eye itself. Professor Bohn, of 
Leipsic, made experiments, however, which proved 
that, when the external light is wholly excluded, none 
can be seen in the cat’s eye; and it is now established 
that the illumination is wholly produced by the exter- 
nal rays of light, which, after being concentrated by 
those parts which are called the cornea and the cryi- 
iaUine ie 7 W,are reflected in a brilliant concave mirror 
at the bottom of the eye, called the tapetum^. This 
effect may be constantly seen in the domestic cat In 
the strong light of day, the iris is contracted, so that 
a very small quantity of light is admitted to this mir- 
ror ; but in the twilight the iris opens, and then the 
mirror being completely exposed, the eye glares in 

• “ The size of the larynx is proportionate to the strength of 
the sounds which the animals utter. The absolute size of the 
larynx of the whale and the elephant is the largest, but relatively 
tile larynx of the Hon has a still greater circumference.** — Notes 
to Biumeobach's Comp. Anat, by Lawrence and Coulson. 1827. 

f See Homci voi. iii. p, 243, 
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the manner with which we are all familiar. The 
construction, therefore, of the eye of the cat tribe ena- 
bles them to collect in one focus whatever rays of light 
there may be ; and few places are so dark but that some 
light may be found — as we know, when we have gone 
into a cellar, where the darkness at first appears im- 
penetrable, but where, even with our differently con- 
structed organ of vision, we soon distinguish objects 
without difficulty. This peculiar eye, therefore, is 
necessary to the lion to perceive his prey ; and 
he creeps towards it with a certainty which nothing 
but this distinct nocturnal vision could give. 

Every one must have observed what are usually 
called the whiskers on a cat’s up])er lip. The use of 
these in a state of nature is very important. They 
are organs of touch. They are attached to a bed of 
close glands under the skin ; and each of these long 
and stiff hairs is connected with the nerves of the lip*. 
The slightest contact of these whiskers with any sur- 
rounding object is thus felt most distinctly by the 
animal, although the hairs are themselves insensible. 
They stand out on each side, in the lion, as well as 
in the common cat, so that, from point to point, they 
are equal to the width of the animal’s body. If we 
imagine, therefore, a lion stealing through a covert 
of wood in an imperfect light, we shall at once see 
the use of these long hairs. They indicate to him, 
through the nicest feeling, any obstacle which may 
present itself to the passage of his body ; they prevent 
the rustle of boughs and leaves, which would give 
warning to his prey if he were to attempt to pass 
through too close a bush ; — and thus, in conjunction 
with the soft cushions of his feet, and the fur upon 
which he treads (the retractile claws never coming in 
contact with the ground), they enable him to move 
towards his victim with a stillness greater even than 
* Cuvier, Anat. Comp.jLe^ou XIV., Art. VI. 
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that of the snake, who creeps along the grass, and 
not perceived till he has coiled round his prey. 

We must carry our minds to the point when all 
these preliminary arrangements for bringing the lion 
within reach of some devoted animal have been suc- 
cessful. The quagga is quietly listening for the 
sound of his scattered companions. At some twenty 
feet from him, is the lion crouching and preparing for 
the spring. The flexibility of his vertebral column 
allows him to throw himself upon his prey with pro- 
digious swiftness, by the exercise of muscular power ; 
and this power is so great, that the compression of 
the muscles upon the principal artery of the shoulder 
would produce a derangement of the animars sys- 
tem, if that circumstance were not provided against 
by a most singular and beautiful expedient. The og 
humeri (the bone of the shoulder) is perforated in the 
lion tribe, to give a more direct course to the brachial 
artery, tliat it may not be compressed, by the muscles, 
when called into extraordinary action by the violence 
with which their prey is seized^. The muscles of the 
lion’s fore-leg are unusually firm, and so are those of 
the tlngh of a fighting cockf. This is a peculiar 
character of the muscles of animals whose habits are 
those of combat or of catching prey. Flexible as the 
joints of the larger species of the cat tribe are, they 
are knit together by the remarkable strength of the 
muscles ; and no other provision would at once pro- 
duce that pliancy and firmness which particularly 
characterise the limbs of the lion, in the act of seizing 
his victim, and give both a grace and a power to all 
his ordinary movements. 

The weight of the lion’s body, as compared with 
his size, is very remarkable ; and this is produced by 
the extraordinary density of his muscles, and the 
compactness of his principal bones. The force, there- 
* Home, vol. i. p. 76, f Home, vol. i.p. 34. 
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fore, with which be must alight after a bound of 
fifteen or twenty feet must be obvious. The com- 
pensation against the jar produced by such a leap is 
remarkable. In the treatise on Animal Mechanics, in 
the Library of Useful Knowledge, it is shewn how 
the number of bones in the human foot, arranged 
into a great number of joints, produces the elasticity 
which is required in its complicated movements. 
The lion*s foot has nearly the same number of bones 
as the human, answering, of course, the same end*. 
But as the cat tribe are exposed, from their modes of 
life, to much more violent jars upon the foot than 
man, so are they furnished with a peculiar provision 
still further to break the force of a fall or of a leap. 
In the domestic cat, we constantly observe the natural 
facility with which the tribe balance themselves when 
springing from a height ; and this facility has given 
rise to the popular opinion that a cat will always fall 
upon its feet. The power of balancing themselves, 
whether leaping to or from an elevation, is in some 
degree produced by the flexibility of the heel, the 
bones of which have no fewer than four joints. But 
the softness with which the cat tribe alight on their 
feet arises from an admirable arrangement of that 
Wisdom which fits every creature for its peculiar 
habits. In the middle of the foot there is placed a 
large ball, or pad, in five parts, formed of an elastic 
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substance, intermediate in structure between cartilage 
and tendon; and at the base of each toe is a similar 
pad. It is impossible to imagine any mechanism 
more calculated to break the force of a fall. 

The same mechanism has been discovered in seve- 
ral species of grasshoppers and locusts, whose habit 
of jumping is well known ; and in which the struc- 
ture is evidently for the purpose of taking off the jar, 
when the body of the insect is suddenly brought from 
a state of motion to a state of rest. In a species of 
gryllus brought from Abyssinia by Mr. Salt, the feet 
are made up of three joints : on the under surface of 
the first are three pair of globular cushions, filled 
with an elastic fibrous substance, looser in its texture 
towards its circumference, which renders it more 
elastic ; under the second joint is one pair of similar 
cushions ; and under the last joint, immediately 
between the claws, is a large oval sucker*. This 
sucker is for the purpose of supporting the insect 
against gravity, — a mechanism which the fly pos- 
sesses f. A British species of grasshopper (acry^ 
olixtm bigiittvlvni) has the same cushions, and the 
same oval sucker, as the grasshopper from Abyssinia, 
The following engraving of the foot of this species is 
magnified two thousand five hundred times. 



This similarity of structure, for similar purposes, 
in the lion and the grasshopper, offers a remarkable 
example of the uniformity of the contrivances of 
Nature, which, however different be the application, 
always attain the required end by the simplest means. 
♦ Home, vol, iii. p. 202. 

t See Preliminary Treatise to the Library of Useful Knowledge. 
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We have seen, in an extract from Mr. Burchell’s 
travels, that when his dogs attacked a lion, two of 
them were killed by a very slight movement of the 
lion’s paw. We must attribute this circumstance to 
the remarkable hardness of the bone of the fore leg. 
The texture of this bone is so compact, for the pur- 
pose of resisting the powerful contraction of the 
muscles, that the substance will strike fire with steel*. 
This hardness is produced, according to the testi- 
mony of Mr. Hatchett, a distinguished chemist, by 
the degree of closeness of the fibres of which the bone 
is composed. From its extraordinary hardness, it 
was thought that the bone of the lion’s fore-legwas of 
a peculiar chemical composition ; but Mr. Hatchett has 
also shewn that it only contains a larger proportion 
of phosphate of lime than is found in ordinary bones. 
Different bones of other animals vary also in their 
degree of compactness, and are hard in proportion to 
the weight which the bone is required to support, or 
the exertion which it is destined to make. Thus the 
fore feet of a race-horse and of a deer are very small, 
but unusually hard. The hardness of the bone of the 
lion’s fore-leg is, therefore, not only necessary to bear 
the great muscular strain upon it, but it forms a 
powerful instrument of destruction. It will batter in 
a horse’s skull, as if it were a sledge-hammer. 

From the examination of the domestic cat, we 
know that its claws do not touch the ground when it 
walks, but we also know that they are capable of ex- 
tension when it seizes its prey. This is a peculiar 
property of all the cat tribe, and a most remarkable 
one it is. To explain the arrangement which nature 
has provided for extending the claws of the lion, as 
well as all the cat tribe, we must be somewhat mi- 
nute, and must illustrate the subject by a figure 


* Home, V. 354, 
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of the upper Surface of the bones of the lion's fore- 
foot* 



a and b are the extremities of the two lower bones 
of the leg ; c c, the carpal bones (corresponding with 
those of the human wrist); d d, the four metacarpal 
bones (corresponding with those of the human hand 
from the wrist to the knuckles) ; e e, the four bones 
of the first phalanx of toes ; f f^ the four bones of the 
second phalanx ; ^ j?, the extreme bones of the toes. 
Into these bones the claw^s are inserted by what is 
called an immovable articulation — that is, the bone 
has a cavity, with a protuberance at its centre ; and 
the claw, which is also a bony substance, fills up the 
cavity, and has an indentation, or notch, to receive 
the protuberance. The extreme bones of the toes, g g, 
into which the claws are immovably fixed, move 
upon a joint connecting each of them with the bones 
ff; and lliis motion has a range of nearly a semi- 
circle, so that the claws may be pointed upward, as 
we see them in tlie engraving, or downward, as they 
are when the animal seizes his prey. To shew how 
this singular movement is produced, we must refer 
to the next engraving. 

a is a bone of the second phalanx^ corresponding 
with /* in the former figure ; this is articulated with the 
last bone, 6, to which the claw is attached : c is an 
elastic ligament, having the office of a spring, by 

This figure, as well as the next, and the magnified view of 
the lion’s tongue, are taken from “Memoires pour servir it* 
rhistoire naturelle des Animaux : dresses par M. Perrault.'* 
Amsterdam, 1758, 
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which the claw is held up when it is in a state of 
rest, as well as when the animal walks. “ Muscular 
contraction is employed when parts are to be moved 
from a state of rest ; but is not always used to bring 
them back to that state, or to support them in it. 
On many such occasions, a less expensive means is 
adopted, by the introduction of elastic ligament*.*’ 
To bring down the claws, when they are required for 
the seizure of prey, muscular action is employed. 
d is the tendon of a powerful muscle : when, there- 
fore, the animal desires to employ his claws, the 
muscle is contracted by an effort of the will ; the 
tendon attached to the muscle pulls down the claw ; 
and thus gives a half rotary motion to the last joint 
of the toe; and the elastic ligament yields to the 
stronger action of the muscle. When the object is 
accomplished, and the muscle is at rest, the liga- 
ment, acting as a spring, pulls up the claw. Can 
any machinery be more perfect ? could any devised 
by human skill answer the purpose as easily, as 
simply, and as effectually f? 

♦ Home, i. 49. 

f For a precise anatomical description of this contrivance, see 
PerrauU’s Memoirs. The following is Cuvier’s account of the 
mechanism : — 

“ The form of the last and of the second •phalange* is very 
remarkable in the cat tribe, animals which are endowed witn 
the faculty of raising their claws, so that they may not wear them 
by friction with the ground, in moving about. 

The second phtUanx is triangular. Two of its faces are lateral, 
and the third placed solewise. On the inner side, or that which is 
next the thumb, the lateral face presents a kind of contortion, in 
such wise that the middle part is oblique, and as it were hollow. 
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An extraordinary instance of a variation of this 
mechanism, adapted to the peculiar wants of the 
animal, is presented by the sloth (bradypus). In 
the lion, the extension of the claws is only occasional ; 
in the sloth they are required to be extended for con- 
stant use. The position of the elastic ligaments, 
and of the muscles, is therefore reversed. In the 
sloth, the ligaments draw down the talons, and the 
muscles raise them*. 

The strength of the lion’s jaws — the power of the 
muscles which move the lower jaw — and the con- 
struction of his teeth for tearing, cutting, and crush- 
ing animal matter — are popularly known. We shall 
describe the teeth more particularly when we give the 
generic distinctions of the eat tribe. 

There is one peculiar distinction of the lion, as 
well as of all his congeners, (animals of the same 

“The third phalanx, or that which bears the claw, is still more 
singular in its form, in its joints, and its movements. 

“ The figure of this bone is that of a hook formed of two parts ; 
the one projecting forwards, bent, sharp, and pointed, recei\ es ihe 
nail, which nearly corresponds with it in shape. The base of this 
first portion forms a kind of bony hood, into which the lower 
part (base) of the nail is received, as in a sheath, but in such 
manner that it cannot be pushed backwards. The second part of 
the hook is placed behind : it rises almost perpendicularly, and is 
only jointed with its lower portion ; it extends below the joint by 
two additional parts, {appendiceti,') which serve for a point of 
connexion with the muscles, whose province it Ls to thrust out 
the claw, or, which amounts to the same, to bend tlie phalanx. 
The joints of this bone, in fact, are disposed in such a manner, 
that when extended, which it is capable of being far beyond the 
right line, it is really reversed upwards and backwards on the 
second phalanx of the inner or radial side, in such manner, that 
the lateral hollow in the second phalanx serves as a case for the 
third ; and that, in this state, the point of ihe talon, so far from 
touching the ground, is actually turned towards the sky. 

**This reversed position is that of repose, in w hich the phalanx 
is retained in its place by two sorts of ligaments, viz., the capsular 
ligaments, and the two lateral ones, which proceed from the 
aecood phalanx.” — xlnat. Comply Lv^on 11 ., .<4r/, VII, 

♦ Home. i. 133, 
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family,) which deserves a particular attention. The 
most obtuse sense of this branch of carnivorous 
quadrupeds is that of taste. According to Desmoulins, 
the lingual nerve of the lion is not larger than that 
of a middle-sized dog. The tongue of all animals 
of the cat kind is an organ of mastication, as well as 
of taste. Observe a lion with a bone : whatever flesh 
his teeth leave on it is scraped away by the sharp 
and horny points, inclining backwards, of his tongue. 
This circumstance would render it impossible that 
the lion, or any of the larger beasts of the same 
family, could lick the hand of a man, as we read in 
some fables, without tearing away the skin. The 
following is a greatly magnified representation of a 
portion of the lion’s tongue. 



We have thus, somewhat more particularly than 
will be our usual practice, gone through several of 
the most striking peculiarities of the lion’s structure. 
His conformation is evidently designed for the de- 
struction of animal life. We have noticed the roar 
by which he rouses his prey ; the eye by which he 
sees it in the dark ; the sensitive whiskers, and the 
cushioned foot, by which he creeps upon it without 
noise ; the great physical force by which the spring 
upon the victim is performed, and the provision 
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against any injury from the exercise of that force ; 
the powerful instrument with which he strikes his 
prey, in itself most hard and massive, and armed 
with retractile claws ; tlie teeth, the jaw, the prickly 
tongue, by which he is enabled to satisfy his appetite. 
All these properties form a part of the condition of 
his existence ; and it should be borne in mind that 
the very nature of liis food has a tendency to preserve 
his character unaltered ; to support his enormous 
muscular strength ; to perpetuate his sanguinary 
habits. The study of Comparative Anatomy, from 
which science we have collected this account of some 
of the peculiarities of the structure of the lion, con- 
stantly presents objects of similar interest. Galen, 
when studying human anatomy, was so struck with 
the perfection with which all the parts of the human 
arm and hand are adapted to one another, that he 
composed a hymn to the Deity, expressing liis admi- 
ration of a piece of so much excellence. The more 
we extend our researches into the animal kingdom, 
the more shall we be struck with this extraordinary 
adaptation of the parts of living bodies to their re- 
spective uses ; the more sliall we be convinced, by 
our own imperfect knowledge, of the perfection of 
that Wisdom and Power, whose works are as mar- 
vellous as they are unbounded. 

Before we dismiss the subject of lions, we must 
regard them more particularly as to the character of 
the species being affected by confinement. 

Bell, a traveller in Asia, whose work was published 
in 1762, tells us that the sovereign of Persia has, on 
days of audience, two large lions chained on each 
side of the passages to the rooms of state, led there 
by keepers in chains of gold. ^ This is a species of 
subjection of which we have very few other examplesi 
Wc have seen, however, a lion (Nero) exhibited in a 
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travelling menagerie (WombwelVs) that permitted all 
sorts of liberties to be taken with him, even by 
strangers. As many as a dozen persons have gone with 
safety into his den ; and some have been rash enough, 
under the direction of the keeper, to put their heads 
within his jaws. On the other hand, the natural 
ferocity of some lions is never completely subdued. 
About two years ago, an individual that we saw last 
autumn in a small menagerie, killed a man, who being 
newly appointed to the charge of the beasts, ventured 
into the lion’s cage, and struck him there. This same 
animal tore the scalp off a boy’s head, who incau- 
tiously approached too near his cage, in September 
1828, at Bartholomew fair. The Bengal lion, and the 
two African lions, at present in the Tower, are very 
gentle, and allow great familiarities from their keepers. 
The Asiatic lioness, taken as a cub at the same 
time with the lion, has had whelps^. As is common 
with the species, she is particularly anxious for their 
safety, and, therefore, apparently ferocious. 

A few years ago there was a remarkable exhibition 
at Warwick, of two combats between lions and dogs. 
The tempers of the individual animals were very 
different. The one, an exceedingly gentle creature, 
(Nero, whom we have Just mentioned,) could not 
understand that the dogs seriously meant to attack 
him ; and he bore their onset with the greatest pa- 
tience. The other, of a fiercer and more unsubdued 
disposition (Wallace), would not endure the liberties 
of the fierce bull-dogs that were set upon him ; and 
he very soon made a fearful havoc amongst them. 
This cruel and disgraceful experiment had its prece- 
dents. The Romans delighted in such brutal exhi- 
bitions. Under the Consulate, lion-fights were fre- 
quent. Sylla caused one hundred to engage together ; 
Pompey, six hundred ; and Csesar, four hundred. 

♦ The lioness goes with young 108 days. 

R 
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The emperors also found pleasure in these exhibitions 
of barbarian maf^nificence. Adrian, it is said, often 
caused a hundred lions to be destroyed in the Circus ; 
and Antoninus and Marcus Aurelius were equally 
prodij^al in providings such savag^e excitements for the 
appetite of the people. It may be judged from these 
relations, which we find in the Roman historians, 
that lions were infinitely more abundant in ancient 
times than they are now. Shaw, a traveller in Africa, 
observes, that the Romans carried fifty times ns many 
lions, from Libya, in one year, to combat in their 
amphitheatres, as were to be found in the whole 
country at the lime he wrote, 1738. This is a neces- 
sary effect of the increase of the human race, and the 
progress of those arts which denote the advance of 
mankind in knowledge. The universal civilization 
of the earth, which it is not extravag^ant to believe 
may be accomplished at some distant period, will ex- 
terminate, except as subjects for curious research, all 
the races of those ferocious creatures, which, in the 
total or partial absence of the dominion of man, are 
undisturbed possessors of the forests and plains. 

There are many well-authenticated narratives of 
the affection of lions for individuals of the human 
species ; and these might lead us to believe that the 
story was not altogether a fable, which is told by 
Aulus Gellius, of Androdus, (the Androcles of 
Buffon,) a Roman sla\e, being known and caressed 
in the Circus, by a lion who was destined to tear him 
in pieces; but who recollected that the unfortunate 
man had cured a wound in his leg, in his native de- 
serts. That lions subdue their instincts to protect 
and foster weaker animals, particularly dogs, is well 
known. The old lion in the Tower, who spared a 
spaniel thrown into his cage to be devoured, and lived 
happily with it for several years, is still in the recol- 
lection of some persons. A similar circumstance is 
related by Jean Macquet, a traveller in the reign of 
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Henry IV. of France, who had seen a dog at Mo- 
rocco, under the protection of several lions, to whom 
he had been thrown for a meal. Saint Pierre very 
prettily describes the lion of Versailles, who, in 1793, 
lived most happily with a dog : — “ their friendship,” 
he says, “ is one of the most touching exhibitions 
that Nature can ofier to the speculations of a philoso- 
pher*.” 

Within a few years, the keepers of menageries have 
been successful in procuring the continnance of the 
species, from a lion and lioness in conhnement. Se- 
veral full-grown examples have been reared, in this 
way, in England. The cubs are always playful and 
harmless ; but as they approach to maturity, they in- 
variably put on the natural habits of the race, and 
are, generally, as little to be trifled with as those 
which are whelpefl in the woods. The nurture of 
these animals under confinement must, however, have 
a tendency not only to soften their character, but to 
render their forms less perfectly adapted to the habits 
of their native state. The following is a sketch, made 
in 1818, of a lion which had been reared in a mena- 
gerie. He was then three years old, and he not only 
had a subdued expression of countenance, but his 
back had become distorted, in consequence of his 
having been pent uj) in a wretched den. 



Chapter VIII. 


TIGER, LEOPARD, OCELOT, LYNX, 
PUMA, AND DOMESTIC CAT. 



Tht Tigcr-^Jt'e.ts tigrit, 


The above is the portrait of a remarkably fine tiger, 
exhibited, in 1829, at Atkins’s Menagerie. This 
creature is particularly gentle, permitting liberties 
from its keepers which are not so often allowed by the 
tiger in captivity, as by the lion. Nothing can be 
more beautiful than the power and freedom of its 
movements, or belter indicate that force and agility, 
which have so long been the dread of the inhabitants 
of our Indian possessions. 
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The Tiger, commonly called the Royal Tiger, is a 
native of Bengal, the kingdoms of Siam and of 
Tonquin, of China, of Sumatra, indeed of all the 
countries of southern Asia, situated beyond the In- 
dus, and extending to the north of China. The 
species has long been most abundant in those coun- 
tries ; while the Asiatic lion, on the contrary, has 
only been known within a few years. The avemge 
height of the tiger is about three feet, and the length 
nearly six feet. The species, however, varies con- 
siderably in size ; and individuals have often been 
found much taller and longer than the lion. The 
peculiar markings of the tiger’s skin are well known. 
On a ground of yellow, of various shades in different 
specimens, there is a series of black transverse bars, 
varying in number from twenty to thirty, and be- 
coming black rings on the tail, the number of which 
is, almost invariably, fifteen. There are oblique 
bands, also, on the legs. The pupils of the eye are 
circular. 

Bufibn has described the tiger, and so have many 
other naturalists, as a creature which, in comparison 
with the lion, deserves all the hatred of mankind, and 
none of their admiration. “ To pride, courage, and 
strength, the lion joins greatness, clemency, and 
generosity ; but the tiger is fierce without provoca- 
tion, and cruel without necessity.’* Thus writes the 
most eloquent of naturalists, taking up prejudic»es 
instead of attending to facts, and using his real in- 
formation for the support of a false theory. Similar 
in anatomical construction, the tiger and the lion are 
similar in their habits ; they are equally cats, driven by 
their conformation to the destruction of animal life. 
The tiger, perhaps, is somewhat more dangerous, for 
he has more activity than the lion : the clemency 
and generosity of both are doubtless equal. There 
is, however, this difference in their characters, which 
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is in favour of the lion. He assists the female in 
rearing their young ; — ihe tiger deserts her. The 
tiger species will also destroy each other, and a fe- 
male has been known to eat her cubs ; but even this 
is not uncommon with the domestic cat. Redi, in 
his work “ de Generatione Imeclarum,' says, de- 
scribing a menagerie, “Among several curious foreign 
animals was a female tiger, with a cub a few months 
old in the same cage. This kind mother, upon 
coining towards Florence, whether out of sport or 
fury I will not undertake to say, seizing the cub in 
her teeth, broke its leg, and severed it from the joint. 
When she perceived the limb thus separated from the 
body, she devoured it most voraciously, although 
there was abundance of flesh in the cage besides.” 
Yet the general affection of the tigress for her cubs 
cannot be doubted. Captain Williamson, in h‘s 
work on “ Oriental Field Sports,” mentions that two 
tiger cubs were brought to him while stationed in the 
Kamghur district in India. They had been found, 
with two others, by some country people, during the 
absence of the mother. Being put in a stable, they 
made a loud noise for several nights, till at length 
the tigress arrived to their rescue, and replied to them 
by tlie most fearful bowlings. The cubs were at last 
let loose, in apprehension that their mother would 
break in ; and in the inorning it was found that she 
tiad carried tliem off to the neighbouring jungle. 

As European civilization has advanced in India, 
the race of tigers, the scourge of the country, has 
gradually become less numerous. The Hindoos sel- 
> dom voluntarily attempt to hunt the tiger ; although 
lie invades their houses aud carries off their cattle, and 
very often tlie ])eople themselves, whenever there is a 
village ill tlie neighbourhood of an uncleared waste 
overgrown with reeds and bushes, called a jungle. 
The caste of Shecarries, whose business is hunting, 
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are not numerous enough to accomplish this destruc- 
tion effectually. The active courage of Europeans 
will generally remove the evil. Some years ago the 
island of Cossimbuzar was almost completely cleared 
of the tigers by a German, named Paul, of great 
muscular stren^h and undaunted courage, who de- 
voted himself to their extermination. This man is 
said to have shot five tigers in one day. His rifle 
never failed ; and his success was such in this de- 
struction of the scourge of the country, that the 
enormous overgrown wastes which had almost been 
surrendered without a struggle to those ferocious 
creatures, were soon changed into fertile agricultural 
districts. The East India Company formerly offered 
a donation of ten rupees (about twenty shillings) for 
every tiger that was destroyed within their provinces. 

The tiger, like the lion, springs upon its prey 
from an ambush ; and, in most cases, he is easily 
terrified by any sudden opposition from human 
beings. A party in India were once saved from a 
tiger, by a lady opening an umbrella as she saw him 
about to spring. Our readers may remember the 
attack of a tigress upon the horses of the mail, on 
Salisbury Plain, a few years ago. The creature had 
escaped from a travelling menagerie, and, not for- 
getting her natural habits, sprung upon the leaders 
as they passed her. The guard would have shot her, 
but her keepers drove her off, and she escaped to a 
hay-stack, under which she crept, and was retaken 
without difficulty. In narrow passes in Hindostan, 
travellers have often been seized by tigers ; or a bul- 
lock, or horse, has fallen a victim to the ferocity of 
the prowling beast Horses have such a dread of 
the tiger, that they can scarcely ever be brought to 
face him. Hunting him, therefore, on horseback is a 
service of great danger. The elephant, on the con- 
trary, though considerably agitat^, will stand more 
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Bteadily while his rider anticipates the fatal spring by 
a shot which levels the tiger to the earth. One pe- 
culiarity of the tiger is his willingness to take to the 
water, either when pursued, or in search of the prey 
which he espies on the opposite hank of a river. 

The late excellent Bishop Heber, in his journal, has 
griven a narrative of the mode in which a tiger-hunt 
is conducted, full of picturesque effect, and striking 
from its minute detail : — 

“ At Kiilleanpoor, the young Raja, Gourman 
Singh, mentioned, in the course of conversation, that 
there was a tiger in an adjoining tope which had 
done a good deal of mischief ; that he should have 
gone after it himself had he not been ill, and had he 
not thought it would be a fine diversion for Mr. 
Boulderson, the collector of the district, and me. I 
told him I was no sjx)rtsman ; but Mr. Boulderson’s 
eyes sparkled at the name of tiger, and he expressed 
great anxiety to beat up his quarters in the afternoon. 
Under such circumstances, I did not like to deprive 
him of his sport, as he would not leave me by my- 
self, and went, though with no intention of being 
more than a spectator. Mr. Boulderson, however, 
advised me to load my pistols for the sake of defence, 
and lent me a very fine double-barrelled gun for the 
same purpose. We set out a little after three on our 
elephants, with a servant behind each howdah, carry- 
ing a large chatta, which, however, was almost need- 
less. The Raja, in spite of his fever, made his 
appearance too, saying that he could not bear to be 
lefr behind. A number of people, on foot and horse- 
back, attended from our own camp and the neigh- 
bouring villages, and the same sort of interest and 
delight was evidently excited which might be pro- 
duct in England by a great coursing party. The^ 
was on a little female elephant, hardly bigger 
than the Durham ox, and almost as shaggy as a 
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poodle. She was a native of the neighbouring wood, 
where they are generally, though not always, of a 
smaller size than those of Bengal and Chittagong. 
He sat in a low howdah*, with two or three guns 
ranged beside him, ready for action. Mr. Boulder- 
son had also a formidable apparatus of muskets and 
fowling-pieces, projecting over his mohout’s head. 
We rode about two miles across a plain covered with 
long jungly grass, which very much put me in mind 
of the country near the Cuban. Quails and wild-fowl 
arose in great numbers, and beautiful antelopes were 
seen scudding away in all directions.” 

The Bishop then describes the beating of the 
jungle, the rushing out of two curious animals of 
the elk kind, called the “ mohr,” and the growing 
anxiety of all the people engaged in the hunt. He 
then proceeds thus : — 

“ At last the elephants all drew up their trunks 
into the air, began to roar, and stamp violently with 
their fore-feet. The Raja’s little elephant turned short 
round, and in spite of all her mohoiit (her driver) 
could say or do, took up her post, to the Raja’s great 
annoyance, close in the rear of Mr. Boulderson. The 
other three (for one of my baggage elephants had 
come out too, the inohout, though unarmed, not 
caring to miss the shew) went on slowly, but boldly, 
with their trunks raised, their ears expanded, and 
their sagacious little eyes bent intently forward. 
* We are close upon him,’ said Mr. Boulderson ; 

‘ fire where you see the long grass shake, if he rises 
before you.’ Just at that moment my elephant 
stamped again violently. ‘There, there,’ cried the 
mohout, ‘ 1 saw his head.’ A short roar, or rather 
loud growl followed, and I saw immediately before 
my elepliant’s head the motion of some large animal 

* The howdah is a seat somewhat resembling the body of a 
gig, and is fastened by girths to the back of the elephant. 
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stealing through the grass. I fired as directed, and 
a moment after, seeing the motion still more plainly, 
fired the second barrel. Another short growl fol- 
lowed ; the motion was immediately (jiiickened, and 
was soon lost in the more distant jungle. Mr. 
Boulderson said, ‘I should not wonder if you hit 
him that last time ; at any rate, we shall drive him 
out of the cover, and then I will take care of liiin.’ 
In fact, at that moment the crowd of horse and foot 
spectators at the jungle side began to run off in all 
directio!»s. We went on to the ])lace, but found it 
was a lalse alarm ; and, in fact, we had seen all we 
were to see of him, and went twice more through 

the jungle in vain 

“ J asked Mr. Boulderson, on our return, wlietlier 
tiger-hunting was generally of this kind, which I 
could not help com])aring to that chace of bubbles 
which enables us in England to pursue an otter. 
In a jungle, he answered, it must always l)e pretty 
much the same, inasimich as, except under very 
peculiar circumstances, or when a tiger felt himself 
severely wounded, and was roused to revenge by 
despair, his aim was to remain concealed, and to 
make oH’as quietly as possible. Jt was after he had 
broken cover, or when he found liimself in a situation 
so as to lx‘ fairly at bav, that the .serious part of 
the sport l>egaii, in which case he attacked his ene- 
mies boldly, and always died fighting. He added, 
that the lion, though not .so large or swift an animal 
us the tiger, was generally stronger aiul more cou- 
rageous. Those which have been killed in India, 
instead of running awa> when pursuerl tlirough a 
jungle, seldom st»ein to lliink its cover necessary at 
all. When they see their enemies approaching, they 
spring out to meet them, o|jen-inoiilhed, in the plai;i, 
like the boldest of all aiiiinais, a mastiff dog. They 
ure thus geuerally shot with very little trouble ; but 
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if they are missed, or only slightly wounded, they 
are truly formidable enemies. Though not swift, 
they leap with vast strength and violence ; and their 
large heads, immense paws, and the great weight of 
their body forwards, olten enable them to spring on 
the head of the largest elephants, and fairly pull 
them down to the ground, riders and all. When a 
tiger springs on an elephant, the latter is generally 
able to shake him otF under bis feet, and then woe 
be to him. The elephant either kneels on him and 
crushes him at once, or gives him a kick which 
breaks half* his ribs, and sends him flying perhaps 
twenty ])aces. The elephants, however, are often 
dreadfully torn; and a large old tiger sometimes 
clings too fast to be thus dealt with. In this case it 
often happens that the elephant himself falls, from 
pain, or from the hope of rolling on his enemy; and 
the people on his back are in very considerable 
danger, both from friends and foes, for Mr. lioul- 
derson said the scratch of a ti^er was sometimes 
venomous, as that of a cat is said to he. But this 
did not often happen ; and, in general, persons 
woimded by his leetli or claws, if not killed outright, 
recovered easily enougli.** 

There apj)ears to be no greater difficulty in ren- 
dering the tiger docile than the lion. As the sove- 
reign of Persia has his tame lions, so have the faquirs, 
or mendicant priests of Hindostuii, their tame tigers. 
These will acctnnpaiiy them in their walks, and re- 
main, without attempting to escape, in the neigh- 
bourhood of their huts. The tigers in the English 
menageries aj)])ear, with a few exccjitions, to be 
ordinarily under as complete control as the species 
which, for so long a time, has been supposed to 
possess all the generous virtues of the gemis Jelis, 

Several keepers of menageries, during the last few 
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years, have ancceedod in obtaininf^ a mixed breed 
between the lion end the tiger. Mr. Atkins has ex- 
hibited cubs, produced at various times, by the union 
of the lion with the tigress. In September, 1828, 
we saw two lion-tiger cubs in his exhibition, which 
had been whelped at Edinburgh, on the 3 1st of De- 
cember, 1827. Their general colour was not so 
bright as that of the tiger species, and the transverse 
bands were rather more obscure. The little animals 
were very playful, and the mother was most tractable, 
suffering the keeper to enter the den, and exhibit her 
cubs to the spectators. In the autumn of 1829, this 
tigress was exhibited in the same den with her cubs, 
and with the lion ; and the wonder of every spectator 
was excited by the gentleness of the whole group, 
who clustered in fondness round the keeper, and dis- 
played their extraordinary power of leaping, with the 
readiest obedience to his commands. 

The tigress produces three or four cubs at a litter. 



Lion^Tigtr Cubi» 



ThG Leopard.^Felis Le(fpardus,Liiisx.V8. 

In the p;arclen of the Zoological Society is a pair 
of beautiful leopards, and also a single male. Each 
of these creatures appears particularly gentle; and 
we have seen a lady, somewhat incautiously, pat the 
single male upon the head, when the creature purred 
like a eat, and exhibited the most unequivocal marks 
of delight. Mrs. Bowdich, the widow of the distin- 
guished naturalist and .traveller, has a tame leopard, 
of which she has published a very interesting ac- 
count in Loudon’s Magazine of Natural History. 
Leopards, however, like all of their race, appear to 
be of exceedingly uncertain tempers ; and we have 
more than one instance recorded of their attacking 
individuals when they have been incautiously left at 
liberty. The celebrated John Hunter had a fortunate 
escape, in a contest with two leopards that were con- 
fined in a yard of his house. They broke loose, 
attacked some dogs, and were climbing the wall, 
when the great anatomist heard the uproar; and. 
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rushing into the yard, seized upon both of them, and 
secured them without injury. 

The average length ol the leopard is under four 
feet, and his height about two leet. The general 
colour of his skin, and the arrangement of the spots, 
is exceedingly beautiful. The yellowish fawn ground, 
which gradually becomes a perlect white on the 
under parts of the body, is covered with black spots, 
of a round or oval form, on the head, neck, limbs, 
and back ; while on the sides, and part of the tail, 
the spots unite in ten ranges of distinct roses, sur- 
rounding a central area ol‘ a somewhat deeper colour 
than the general ground. In the Panihtr, there are 
only six or seven ranges of these roses 

The natural habits of the leopard, like those of all 
the eat tribe, are com]>outifled of lerocity and cun- 
ning. He preys upon the smaller animals, such as 
antelopes, slieep, and monkeys; — and he is enabled 
to secure his Ibod >’vith great success, from the ex- 
traordinary flexibility of his body. The leoj)ards in 
the Tower, who have a tolerably large cage, bound 
al)out with the quickness of a stpiirrel, so ihat the 
eye can hardly follow their iiiovemcuts. In Africa, 
tliey are sometimes found of extraoidiiiaiy size and 
rapacity. Tlu ir relative size principally distinguishes 
the leoj)ard aiul the panther, the latter being ordi- 
narily the larger. M. C'uvier considers them distinct 
species; although they are doubtless olten mistaken 
by tra\ellei*s, from their great similarity. 

We have been tavoured, by a gentleman who was 
formerly in llie ci\il service at Ceylon, with the fol- 
lowing description of an encounter with a leopard or 
panther, which in India arepopularl) called tigers; — 

“1 was at JuHiia. at the northern extremity of the 
island of Ceylon, in the beginning of the year 1619 ; 
when, one morning, my servant called me an hour 
or tw o before niy usual time, w ith ‘ Master, master I 
* Cuvier, Regne Animal. 
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people sent for master’s dogs — tiger in the town !* 
Now, my dogs chanced to be some very degenerate 
specimens of a fine species, called the Poli^ar dog, 
which I should designate as a sort of ^iry-haired 
greyhound, without scent. I kept them to hunt 
jackalls ; but tigers are very different things: by the 
way, there are no real tigers in Ceyh)n ; but leopards 
and panthers are alwa\s called so, and by ourselves 
as well as by the natives. This turned out to be a 
panther. IVly gun chanced not tr) be put together; 
and while my servant was doing it, the collector, and 
two medical men, who had recently arri\ed, in con- 
secpience of the cholera morbus hfiving just then 
reached Ceylon from the continent, came to my 
door, the former armed with a fowling-piece, and the 
two latter with remarkably blunt hog-spears. They 
insisted upon setting off without waiting for my gun, 
a proceeding not much to my taste. The tiger (I 
must continue to call him so) had taken refuge in a 
hut, the roof of which, as those of Ceylon huts in 
general, spread to the ground like an umbrella ; the 
only aperture into it was a small door, about four 
feet high. The collector wanted to get the tiger out 
at once. I begged to wait for my gun ; but no — the 
fowling-piece (loaded with ball, of course) and the 
two hog- spears were (|uite enough. I got a hedge- 
stake, and awaited my fate, from very shame. At 
this moment, to my great delight, there arrived from 
the fort an English officer, two artillcry-rnen, and a 
Malay captain ; and a pretty figure we should have 
cut without them, as the event will shew. I was 
now quite ready to attack, and my gun came a 
minute afterwards. The whole scene which follows 
took place within an enclosure, about twenty feet 
square, formed, on three sides, by a strong fence of 
palmyra leaves, and on the fourth by the hut. At 
the door of this the two ariillery’men planted them- 

s 2 
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selves; and the Malay captain got at the top, to 
frighten the tiger out, by unroofing it — an easy ope- 
ration, as the huts there are covered with cocoa-nut 
leaves. One of the artillery-men wanted to go in to 
the tiger, but we would not suffer it. At last the 
beast sprang ; this man received him on his bayonet, 
which he thrust apparently down his throat, firing 
his ])iece at the same moment. The bayonet broke 
off short, leaving less than three inches on the 
musket ; the rest remained in the animal, but was 
invisible to us : the shot probably went through his 
cheek, for it certainly did not seriously injure him, as 
he instantly rose upon his legs, with a loud roar, and 
placed his paws upon the soldier’s breast. At this 
moment, the animal appeared to me to about reach 
the centre of the man’s tace; but 1 had scarcely time 
to observe this, when the tiger, stooping his head, 
seized the soldier’s arm in his mouth, turned him 
lialf round, staggering, threw him over on his back, 
and fell u})on him. Our dread now was, that if we 
fired upon the tiger, we might kill the man: for a 
moment there was a ])ause, when his comrade at- 
tacked the beast exactly in the same manner as the 
gallant fellow himself had done. He struck his 
bayonet into his head ; the tiger rose at him — he 
fired; and this time the ball took eti’ect, and in the 
head. The animal .staggered backwards, ami we all 
poured in our fire. lie still kickeil and writhed; 
when the gentlemen with the hog-spears advanced, 
and fixed him, while some nati>es finished him, by 
beating him on the head with hedge-stakes. The 
brave artillery-man was, after all, but slightly hurt : 
he claimed the skin, which was >ery cheerfully given 
to him. There was, however, a cry among the na- 
tives tliat tile head should be cut off: it was; and, in 
so doing, Me Av/f/c came dirtcUy across the bayonet. 
The animal measured scarcely less than four feet 
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from the root of the tail to the muzzle. There iivas 
no tradition of a tiger having been in Jaffna before ; 
indeed, this one must have either come a distance of 
almost twenty miles, or have swum across an arm of 
the sea nearly two in breadth ; for Jaffna stands on 
a peninsula on which there is no jungle of any mag- 
nitude.'^ 

The leopard of India is called by the natives the 
“Tree Tiger,” from its habit of ascending a tree, 
when pursued, or for the puqK)se of enabling it to 
spring securely on its prey. It is doubtless able to 
etlect this ascent, by the extraordinary flexibility of 
its limbs, which give it the ])ower of s])riiiging up- 
ward ; — for, in the construction of the feet, it has no 
greater facilities for climbing than the lion or the 
tiger. It cannot clasp a branch like the bear, because 
the bone called the clavicle is not sufficiently large to 
permit this action. The Indian hunters chase the 
leopard to a tree: but even in this elevated spot it is 
a task of great difficulty to shoot him ; for the extra- 
ordinary quickness of the creature enables him to 
protect himself by the most rapid movements. I'he 
Africans catch this species in pitfalls, covered over 
with slight hurdles, upon which there is placed a bait. 
In some old writers on Natural History there are 
accounts of the leopard being taken in a trap, by 
means of a mirror, which, when the animal Jumps 
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a^in$;t it, brinpfs down the door upon him. This 
story may have received some sanction from the dis- 
position of the domestic cat, when young, to survey 
her figure in a looking-glass. 


In Wombwell’s Menagerie there was recently ex- 
hibited a species of leopard, of a deep black colour, 
with blacker spots. This animal was somewhat 
smaller than leopards in general, and of very fero- 
cious appearance. Black leopards, or panthers, are 
commonly found in the East Indies; but it is con- 
sidered that the colour is only accidental : and it is 
affirmed, that a black and a yellow cub have been 
taken from the same nest. 
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species has been imperfectly known in Europe, with 
rep^ard to its generic character, till of late years; 
although Bernier, Tavernier, and other oriental tra^ 
vellers, have described the uses to which it was 
applied. Gesner, an early writer on natural history, 
tells us that Francis I., of France, had a leopard, 
which he employed in the chase, and which an at- 
tendant carried before him on a horse. 



Ocelot. — Felti pardahs, LkvX;«ub. 


One of the most beautiful of cats is the Ocelot. 
It is smaller than (he leopard, being generally about 
three feet in length and eighteen inches in height. 
Upon a grey ground, slightly tinged with fawn, are 
marked longitudinal bands, of which the margins are 
perfectly black, and the central parts of a deeper 
fawn than the general ground. These margins of 
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black, indogin^ a deep fawVi, become black lines and 
spots, on the neck, and head, and on the outer sides 
of the limbs. From the top of the head towards the 
shoulders there pass several diver^ring black bands ; 
and on the top of the back the line is quite conti- 
nuous. The tail is spotted upon a frround like that 
of the body. 

The ocelot in the garden of the Zoolog-ical Society 
died durinjr the late severe winter. The above 
portrait is from the specimen in the Tower» which is 
remarkable for the shortness (»f the tail. This animal 
was presented to the Kinji: by Sir Ralph Woodford, 
late governor of Trinidad. It is tolerably docile ; 
and does not seize its hxxl with the violence which 
distinguishes nearly every other species of the cat 
tribe. This ocelot is usually fed upon rabbits and 
binls, upon which it principally pre\s in a state of 
nature. 

The Zoological Society has also been unfortunate 
in the death of a very beautiful specimen of the 
Canadian Lynx. This animal, when we saw it 
in the autumn, appeared very lively, and particu- 
larly irascible when looking at visiters. It made 
a hissing noise, and exhibited its beautiful teeth 
with a considerable expression of anger. The eye 
was, however, not so brilliant as popular opinion 
represents that of tfie lynx to In*. This is one 
of the fables of antiquitv which acenrate t>bservation 
lias exploded. Amongst the hmiicrs of America, the 
lynx is caile<l the wild cat. Major Denham savs, 
that it is a timid animal, and oilers little resistance 
when attacked. It is easily killed by a blow on the 
back. The sharp ears, tippeil with a tuft of black 
hair, peculiarly distinguish tlie lynx from the other 
cats. Its legs are thick and furry ; and its tail, also 
tipped witii black, is short. Its average heiglit is 
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about sixteen inches, and its length about two feet 
six inches. The Canadian lynx is not spotted ; and 
the fur is of a reddish-grey mottled appearance, ex- 
cept on the under part of the body, which is lighter. 
This species principally preys on the common hares 
of the country ; and is ibund in such quantities by 
the fur-gatherers, that, as we have before mentioned, 
nine thousand skins have been imported in one year 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company. 



Canadian J.i/m, — Fitis CanadensDt (j£OfFaov. 
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Puma. — Fet i * concolur, Li n s.kvs. 


The above engraving is a portrait of one of the most 
beautiful of the cat tribe in the Zoological Gardens. 
This creature appears perfectly mild and playful ; 
sleeping, for the most part, in the day ; but some- 
times rising when interrupted by a stranger, and 
occasionally knocking about a little ball in its cage. 

The puma is a native of the New World, and is 
principally found in Paraguay, Brazil, and Guiana. 
He is, howe^er, often seen in the United States; 
but there, as in every other part of the world, civili- 
zation daily lessens the range of those animals which 
live by the destruction of others. The puma, in its 
natural state, is a sanguinary creature, attacking the 
smaller quadrupeds, and often destroying more than 
can be necessary for the satisfaction of his appetite. 
He is alarmed at the approach of men or of dogs, 
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and flies to the woods, where he mounts trees with 
c^reat ease. He belongs to the same division of cats 
as the lion, by the essential character of the unspotted 
colour of his skin, which is of a reddish-yellow, or 
silvery-fawn ; but, unlike the lion, he is without a 
mane, and the tail has no tuft. The average length 
of the puma is about four feet, and its height about 
two feet. It stands lower on the legs than the lion, 
and the head is round and small. 

The puma, which was long called the American 
lion, though a large animal, is not an object of 
great dread to the natives of the regions to which he 
belongs. He is easily tamed. D’Azara, the natu- 
ralist, had one which was as sensible to caresses as 
the common cat ; and Mr. Kean, the tragedian, had 
a domesticated puma, which was much attached to 
him. Although there have been instances of the 
puma attacking and even destroying the human 
species, in South America the) have an instinctive 
dread of any encounter of this nature. Captain Head, 
in his ‘ Journey across the Pampas,* has the fol- 
lowing interesting anecdote of the ])uma, which, in 
common with other travellers, he incorrectly calls 
the lion : — 

“ The fear which all wild animals in America have 
of man is very singularly seen in the Pampas. I 
often rode towards the ostriches and zamas, crouch- 
ing under the o])posite side of my horse’s neck; but 
1 alwavs found that, although tliey would allow any 
loose horse to approach them, they, even when young, 
ran from me, though little of iny figure was visible; 
and when one saw them all enjoying themselves in 
such full liberty, it was at first not pleasing to ob- 
serve that one’s appearance was everywhere a signal 
t'j them that they should fly from their enemy. Yet 
it is by this fear that ‘ man hath dominion over the 
beasts of the field.* and there is no animal in South 
America that does not acknowledge this instinctive 
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feeling. As a singular proof of the above, and of 
the difference between the wild beasts of America and 
of the Old World, I will venture to relate a circum- 
stance which a man sincerely assured me had hap- 
pened to him in South America. 

“ He was trying to shoot some wild ducks, and, 
ill order to approach them unperceived, he put the 
corner of liis })oiicho (which is a sort of long narrow 
blanket) over his head, and crawling along the 
ground upon his hands and knees, the poncho not 
only covered his body, but trailed along the ground 
behind him. As he was thus creeping by a large 
bush of reeds, he heard a loud, sudden noise, between 
a bark and a roar : he felt something lieavy strike his 
feet, and instantly jumping up, he saw, to his asto- 
nishment, a large lion actually standing on his 
poncho ; and, perhaps, the animal was ecpially asto- 
nished to find himself in the immediate presence of 
so athletic a man. The man told me ho was un- 
willing to fire, as his gun was loaded with very small 
shot ; and he therefore remained motionless, the lion 
standing on his poncho for many seconds: at last 
the creature turned his head, and walking very slowly 
away about ten yards, he stojiped and turned again : 
the man still maintained his ground, upon which the 
lion tacitly acknowledged his supremacy, and walked 
off.’» 
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We have IhUfe described the structure and appear- 
ance, and traced the habits, of several species of the 
cat tribe ; and have particularly seen, that the inva- 
riable characteristic of the race — of whatever form, 
of whatever colour, of whatever physical power, tlie 
individual variety may be — is a ruling desire for the 
destruction of animal life. In some species this 
desire is carried into action with more boldness, in 
others with more cunning ; but in all there is a mix- 
ture of cunning and boldness, more or less mingled 
with a suspicion which assumes the appearance of 
fear, the unchanging property of all treacherous 
natures. The creature which lies at our fire-side, 
leaps upon our table, sits upon our knee, purs round 
our legs, attends us at our meals, never forsakes our 
houses, and altogether appears as if it could only 
exist in dependence upon man — the Domestic Cat — 
is precisely of the same nature as the leopard or the 
ocelot. In this case, unlike that of the dog, there 
is no doubt which is the original head of the domes- 
ticated stock. The wild cat of the European forests 
is the tame cat of the European houses ; the tame 
cat would become wild if turned into the woods ; the 
wild cat at some ]>erio(l has been domesticated, and 
its species has been established in almost every family 
of the old and new continent. 

The domestic cat has been multiplied with the 
multiplication of the small noxious animals that fol- 
low the progress of civilization. As man erects 
houses, the.se animals seek therein shelter and food. 
Without the cat, this would have been, and would 
still be, a most serious evil. The fecundity of mice 
would make them the most troublesome inmates of a 
family; and their attacks upon every eatable sub- 
stance would cause a great diminution of the produce 
of human industry. It would be difficult to trace 
the period when the wild cat was first brought from 

T 
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the woods, where it preys upon the birds, and field- 
mice, and leverets, and youn^ rabbits, with as much 
avidity as the lion hunts after antelopes and oxen. 
But there must have been a period when it first 
occurred to man that the instincts of this animal 
mip^ht be subdued to his uses. In the ruder ap^es of 
society, — in the tenth and eleventh centuries, for 
instance, — we find domestic cats very scarce ; and 
laws were then passed ap^ainst their mutilation, and 
other rejrulations made, which .shew the importance 
attached to their preservation. In the Collection of 
Welsh Statutes (Leges Wallin) may be found the 
value ot‘ a cat of every aj^e, and of each dep^ree 
of adroitness and vip^our. The passion for animal 
food, or rather the desire to destroy a livinp; animal, 
is the i| utility which makes the cat valuable to man. 
Domestication does not extinpruish the passion ; for 
the pampered inmate of the parlour does not forget 
its nijyhtly prowl throup^h every ])art of a house 
where mice cun come; and the eonse4|uence is, that 
we are, to u p^reat depjree, iiuniolested by these trou- 
blesome visiters, who would l>e tjuite as oti’ensive, 
Uioug’h not so dangerous, as the numberless varieties 
of ferocious creatures which the dog has so mate- 
rially assisted us in subduing or exterminating. 

The Wild Cat (felm coins) is much about the size 
of the ordinary cal ; and is of a grey colour, marked 
with black strijH^s, longitudinal on the back, and 
transverse on the Hanks ; the li))s and .soles of the 
feet black ; tiie tail marked with rings, with a black 
tip. The Domestic Cat (felts catvs domesticus) has 
no essential external variation trom the wild stock, 
except, perhaps, in the greater brilliancy of its colours. 
The lips and the soles of Uie t^t are also constantly 
black, as well as the end of the tail. There is, how- 
ever, this peculiarity in the domestic species ; it is not 
entirely carnivorous, for it will readily eat bread, and 



other vegetable matter : and, following up the con- 
stant analogy between habit and structure, we find 
the intestines of the tame proport ionably longer than 
those of the wild variety. Domestic cats, too, will 
devour insects. We have often seen a cat catch flies ; 
and we know one that ordinarily eats the black- 
beetle, {hlaila orientalts,) which species is now as 
great a nuisance in London houses as the cock- 
chaffer (melolantha vjtffraris) is in the fields, by 
feeding, while in the larva state, on the roots of corn. 
Mr. Howard, in his work on the climate of London, 
reconls the fact of a cat catching cock-chaffers and 
eating them. If this habit were general, the destruc- 
tion of this troublesome insect would be more securely 
provided for, than was accom])lished by the Spiritual 
Court of Lausanne, in 1479, when the offending 
insect was cited to answer for its mal-practices ; and, 
although an advocate was assigned for its defence, 
was, after mature deliberation, placed under the ban 
of the Church*. Quadrupeds seldom prey upon 
insects, although the ant-eater is an exception, as 
well as the mole ; and the common hedge-hog has 
lately been domesticated in London, for the more 
complete destruction of black-beetles than can be 
effected by cats or traps of glass. 

It would be a singular inquiry, though somewhat 
difficult, to ascertain what qualities the cat has lost 
by domestication, and what it has acquired. Some of 
its instincts appear perfect as in the natural state — 
some more matured — and some nearly subdued. In 
a singular old work on natural history {Bartkolomttus 
de Proprietatibi/8 Herum)^ which was translated into 
English by Thomas Berthlet, and printed by Wynkyn 
de Worde as early as 1498, we have a very curious 
description of the cat, which sums up most of the 

♦ Stoltler’< Srhweitzer Chronic, (quoted in Blumenbach’s 
Manual of Natural History.) 
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properties of the animal in a quaint and amusing 
way. For example : — “ He is most like to the 
leopard, and hath a great mouth and saw- teeth 
and sharp, and long tongue, and pliant, thin, and 
subtle ; and lappeth therewith when he drinketh, as 
other beasts do, that have the nether lip shorter than 
the over ; for, by a cause of unevenness of lips, such 
beasts suck not in drinking, but lap and lick, as 
Aristotle saith, and Plinius also. And he is a full 
lecherous beast in youth, swift, pliant, and merry, and 
leapeth, and riseth on all thing that is tofore him ; 
and is led by a straw, and playeth therewith : and is 
a right heavy beast in age, and full sleepy, and lieth 
slyly in wait for mice ; and is ware where they bene 
more by smell than by sight, and hunteth and riseth 
on them in privy places ; and when he taketh a mouse, 
he playeth therewith, and eateth him after the play ; 
and is a cruel beast when he is wild, and dwelleth in 
woods, and hunteth there small wild l>easts, as conies 
and hares.** The same cruelty belongs to the domestic 
cat as the wild — tliat instinct is never subdued. But 
the range of its food is limited b\ its hereditary habits 
of domestication. There is no doubt that wild cats 
will seize on fish ; and the passionate longing of the 
domestic cat after that food is an evidence of the natu- 
ral desire. W e have seen a cat overcome her habitual 
reluctance to w’et her feet, and seize an eel out of a 
pail of water. Dr. Darwin alludes to this propensity: 
— “Mr. Leonard, a very intelligent friend of mine, 
saw a cat catch a trout by darting upon it in a deep 
clear water, at tlie mill at Weaford, near Lichfield. 
The cat belonged to Mr. Stanley, who had often 
seen her catch fish in the same manner in summer, 
when the mill-txx)! was drawn so low that the fish 
could be seen. I have heard of other cats taking fish 
in shallow water, as they stood on the bank. This 
seems to be a natural method of taking their prey. 
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usually lost by domestication, though they all retain 
a strong relish for fish.” Some of their instincts are 
unchanged by domestication, althoui^h they have 
ceased to be of use ; and a habit of reasoninc^ does 
not so completely become mixed with the instinct, as 
in the doj?. All the species of the cat tribe cover up 
their duii|^. Most persons must have observed that 
cats effect this with ashes, earth, or whatever loose 
rubbish they can find near, a habit which renders them 
a great nuisance in gardens, particularly after seeds 
have been sown. From the extreme care with which, 
in such cases, they draw the mould together, going 
round and round the circle till tliey seem satisfied 
with their work, it might be concluded to be more a 
rational proceeding than one arising from instinct. 
But cats, when confined to a room or a paved yard, 
go through the very same process, scratching the 
wooden fioor or the flag-stones, and going similar 
rounds, as in a garden, or a dust-pit; whereas, had 
the animals possessed much rationality, they must 
have at once ])erceived the folly of such attempts. 

The ability of cats to seize upon their ordinary 
prey, mice or birds, does not ap[)ear to lose any- 
thing by domestication. The extraordinary patience 
with which a cat will watch a mouse- hole for hours, 
is, doubtless, a natural property. This determined 
bending of the will to one object is, probably, a prin- 
ci}>al cause of the fascination which some .seq>ents 
possess. In a very agreeable book, recently pub- 
lished, ‘The Journal of a Naturalist,’ we find seve- 
ral instances of this power being exercised by hawks 
upon the smaller birds. The author of that Journal, 
says, “ there can be no doubt of the fact, that in- 
stinctive terror will subdue the powers of some crea- 
tures, rendering them stuptfied and motionless at the 
sudden approach of danger. Cats, in some degree, 
are supposed to possess this power of terrifying their 
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prey. Montaigne gives a story illustrative of the 
notion : — 

“ There was at my house, a little while ago, a cat 
seen watching a bird upon the top of a tree, and for 
some time they mutually fixed their eyes upon each 
other. At length, the bird let herself fall dead into 
the cat’s claws, either dazzled and astonished by the 
force of imagination, or drawn by some attractive 
power in the cat. This is similar to the story told of 
the falconer who, having earnestly fixed his eyes 
u|)on a kite in the air, laid a wager that he would 
bring her down by the power of sight alone, and suc- 
ceeded, as it was said ; for, when I borrow a tale of 
this kind, I charge it upon the conscience of those 
from whom I have it V* There is no doubt that a 
mouse will sometimes suddenly yield itself to the 
power of its enemy. Montaigne very properly doubts 
the story of the falconer ; though the human eye has 
certainly great power, particularly in w^arding off the 
attack of a dog or a cow^ 

One of the most remarkable properties of a do- 
mestic cat is the anxiety with which it makes itself 
acquainted, not only with every part of its usual habi- 
tation, but with the dimensions and external quali- 
ties of every object by which it is surrounded. Cats 
do not very readily adapt themselves to a change of 
houses ; but we have watched the process by which 
one, whose attachment to a family is considerable, 
reconciles itself to such a change. He siir\'cys every 
room in the house, from the garret to the cellar; if 
a door is shut, he waits till it be opened to complete 
the survey ; he ascertains the relative size and posi- 
tion of every article of furniture ; and when he has 
acquired this knowledge, he sits down contented with 
his new situation. It appears necessary to a cat thal 


♦ Essayi, i. 20. 



he should be intimately acquainted with every cir- 
cumstance of his position, in the same way ^at a 
general first examines the face of the country in 
which he is to conduct his operations. If a new 
piece of furniture, if even a large book or portfolio, is 
newly placed in a room which a cat frequents, he 
walks round it, smells it, takes note of its size and 
appearance, and then never troubles himself further 
about the matter. This is, probably, an instinctive 
quality; and the wild cat may, in the same way, take 
a survey of every tree or stone, every gap in a 
brake, every path in a thicket, within the ordinary 
range of its operations. The whiskers of the cat, as 
we have mentioned in the case of the lion, enable it 
to ascertain the space through which its body may 
pass without the inconvenience of vainly attempting 
such a passage. 

The memory of a cat must be very strong, to en- 
able it to understand this great variety of local cir- 
cumstances, after a single observation. The same 
power of memory leads this animal, much as its af- 
fection may be doubted, to know the faces of indivi- 
duals. We have seen a cat exliibit manifest delight 
upon the return of its master, or of a jHjrson from 
whom it had received peculiar kindness. There are 
several instances of strong attachment to the human 
race in cats, though in number and intensity they 
fall far short of the attachment of the dog. They 
have sometimes, also, great affection to other animals, 
which becomes a reciprocal feeling. The celebrated 
stallion, the Godolphin Arabian, and a black cat, 
were, for many years, the warmest friends. When 
the horse died, in 1753, the cat sat upon his carcase 
till it was put under ground; and then, crawling 
slowly and reluctantly away, was never seen again, 
till her dead body was found in a hay-loft Stubbs 
♦ X^wreace's History of the Horse, p. 109. 
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painted the portraits of the Arabian and the cat 
There was a hunter in the late Kinpr’s stables at 
Windsor, to which a cat was so attached, that when- 
ever he was in the stable, the creature would never 
leave her usual seat upon the horse’s back, and the 
horse was so well pleased with the attention, that to 
accommodate his friend, he slept, as horses will some- 
times do, siandinp^. This, however, was found to 
injure his health ; and the cat was at length removed 
to a distant part of the country. 

The attachment of domestic cats to human indi- 
viduals is by no means universal with the species, 
nor, indeed, is it very common. The cat, to a cer- 
tain extent, knows the voice and person of its master; 
and what is singular, cats have antipathies to parti- 
cular individuals. The effects of discipline u)>on the 
cat are very inferior to the influence of chastisement 
or caresses upon the dog. The dog when he is 
beaten or reproved for a particular ottenee, seldom 
repeats it ; the cat, us far as we have seen, can never 
be prevented importuning f(»r food — ^^jumpina* upon 
you — sitting in your chair — clambering upon a table 
— tearing furniture — scratching up plants — however 
constantly it may he beaten for these annoyances. 
Cats may be taiiglit to perlorm tricks, such as leap- 
ing over a stick, hut they always do such feats un- 
willingly. There is at present (1829) an exliihitiori of 
cats in liegent-sti*eel, where the animals, at the bidding 
of their master, an Italian, turn a wheel, draw up a 
bucket, ring a hell, and in doing these things, begin, 
continue, and stop, as they are commanded. But the 
comtnrncez^ continuez^ arretez^ of their keeper is 
always enforced with a threatening eye, and often 
with a severe blow ; and the poor creatures exhibit 
the greatest reluctance to proceed with their unnatural 
employments. The}^ have a subdued and piteous 
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look ; but the scratches upon their master’s arms 
shew that his task is not always an easy one. 

A strong affection for her young ordinarily prevails 
in the female cat ; and the feeling has sometimes 
produced an unusual foresight. The following iact 
is mentioned to us as having recently occurred. A 
short time before a cat produced kittens, she was 
observed to hoard up several mice and young rats, 
which she did not quite kill, but lamed, so as to 
prevent their escaping. One day, after dinner, when 
our informant was sitting with a friend, the cat 
bounced into the room in eager chase of one of her 
maimed prisoners — a young rat, which had, as it 
appeared from the report of the servants, been some 
days under surveillance in a back court. The rat 
sprung up the window -curtain for safety ; but being 
unable to retain its position, was soon recaptured. 
This was a refinement of cruelty which peculiarly 
marks the species; it was carrying the odious habit 
of torturing its prey, which is clianicteristic of the 
cat, to a disgusting extent. 

It is by no means uncommon among the insect 
tribes to secure live ]>rey for their future offspring. 
The ichneumon fly, for examyjle, lays its eggs in the 
body of a live caterpillar, and the larvae thence pro- 
duced feed on it w ithout killing it, till their trans- 
formation into pupae. The sphex also, or sand-wasp, 
when it makes a nest, incloses in it a supply of live 
grubs, proportioned to the wants of the future off- 
spring. The circumstance respecting the cat (which 
was verified in several instances) would not have 
been so remarkable had it occurred after she had had 
kittens ; but the prospective provision, whether for 
her own or their subsistence, is well worthy of notice. 
The same strength of maternal feeling sometimes 
induces cats which have lost their kittens, to continue 
for a week or two to bring mice and other provision 
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to their bed, in expectation of the return of the kittens. 
A gentleman informed us, that more than a fortnight 
after his cat had been deprived of her kittens, she 
came in with a mouse, and searched all over the 
house for them with the prey, making a complaining 
noise. 

These circumstances, which indicate the desire 
which the female cat lias for the ])reservation of her 
young, are not incompatible with the well-known 
fact of her rearing the young of other animals. The 
exercise of tlie maternal duties is always a strong 
gratification ; and it is not therefore wonderful that 
if the opportunity is suddenly withdrawn, the desire 
should adapt itself* to any accidental means of satis- 
faction, however strange. We have many instances 
of this. Mr. White gives two well-known examples 
in his history of Selhorne, of a cat supporting a 
leveret and squirrels ; and Dr. Darwin has the fol- 
lowing account of a similar circumstance : — “ At 
Elford, near Lichfield, (he Rev. Mr. Sawley had 
taken the young ones out of a hare which had been 
shot They were uli\e; and his cat, which had just 
lost her own kittens, carried them away, as it was 
supposed, to eat them ; but it presently ujipeared 
that it was affection, not hunger, which incited her, 
as she suckled them and brought them up as their 
mother.’^ 

The following anecdote, of u similar nature, has 
been communicated to us upon authority which we 
cannot doubt ; — A cat and a bitch, belonging to a 
lady, chanced to have young at Uie same time. The 
cat, not liking the place assigned her for her kittens, 
carried them, without having l)een |)erceived. into a 
drawer containing clothes, which was sotm after- 
wards pushed in, and the kittens imprisoned in it. 
In the meanwhile, ^he bitch, having gone out of 
doors, was cither stolcu or killed, as she never 
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returned to her pups. These were found out, and 
adopted by the cat. A day or two after this singular 
adoption, the kittens were discovered in the drawer, 
so nearly starved, that they all died, except one, 
within a week. The cat, however, continued to nurse 
both this one and her adopted pups till they were 
full grown. 

One of the most remarkable yjeculiarities of the 
domestic cat is the property which its fur possesses 
of yielding electric s])arks by rubbing. In frosty 
weather, this is occasionally very extraordinary. 
During the severe cold of January last, we several 
times received a very acute electrical sensation u])on 
merely touching a large black cat lying before a fire. 
Mr. White says, speaking of the frost of* 1785, 
“ during these two Siberian days, my parlour-cat 
was so electric, that had a person stroked her, and 
been properly insulated, the shock might have l)een 
given to a whole circle of people.^' 

It is a very prevalent notion that cats are fond of 
sucking the breath of infants, and, consequently, of 
producing disease and death. Upon the slightest 
reflection, nothing can be more obvious, than that 
it is im])Ossible tor cats to suck an infant’s breath, 
at least, so as to do it any injury ; for even on the 
supposition that they did so, the construction of 
their mouth must preclude them from interrupting 
the process of breathing by the mouth and the nose 
at the same time. The vulgar notion must have 
arisen from cats nestling about infants in beds and 
cradles to procure warmth. Cats are particularly 
solicitous to be comfortably placed as to temperature. 
In winter, they get before the fire to sleep ; in 
summer, they seek the shade of a tree, where the 
air is fresh and cooling. 


The cat ordinarily breeds thrice in a year, and 
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goes with young fifty-five or fifty-six days. She. 
brings four or five kittens, which she nourishes for 
some weeks with great care. The average duration 
of a cat’s life is about fifteen years. 


The following is the scientific character of the 
carnivorous genvfi Fdis^ which is found in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America, but which has not yet 
been recognised in Australasia: — 

Arrangement of the teetli : — 

Incisors, Canine, ]2\, Molar, jEj, or J—, 
Total, 30, or 28. 

The head round ; — the tongue covered with sharp 
prickles, pointing backward ; — ^the ears pointed ; — 
the pupils of the eye sometimes contracting in a ver- 
tical line, sometimes in a circle; three toes on the 
hind- feet, and four on the front — each armed with a 
retractile claw, which is completely retractile on the 
fore-feet. 
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Chapter VIII. 


THE CAMEL. 



The Arabiam Camel. — Camelus Ihromedarius, Linnaui. 
UrumadatrCt BurroN et U. Cuvikb. 


The inhabitants of London, and of other lar^e towns 
of Enp^land, sometimes see the camel led alon^ their 
streets for exhibition. The above is a portrait of 
a male camel, which was paraded through the 
metropolis in 1828. The Curators of the College of 
Surgeons, in 1805, bought a female camel in a dying 
state, which had been twenty years in England, and 
was then so infirm as hardly to be able to stand ; it 
got up with difficulty, and almost immediately kneeled 
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down aj^ain. It was then twenty-eight years old — 
the ordinary duration of tlie camel’s life, in Arabia, 
is forty or fifty years. The existence of such a 
creature is comparatively miserable, when it is led 
about the rough and often muddy pavements of our 
towns ; because its natural habits are completely 
altered, and its structure is ill adapted for such a 
change. The climate of England causes the animal 
to feel enfeebled, e\en with great care to protect it 
from variations ol‘ temperature. It limps along with 
difhculty, at a wretched pace ; and a])])cars a sluggish, 
indolent, feeble, and almost useless creature. It is ti ne 
that it may be well fed — have abundance of hay and 
water — and be sheltered at night from the cold ; but 
this regular feeding and protection from the atmos- 
phere are also not in conformity with its habits, be- 
cause they are unsuited to its structure. The camel 
lias been created with an especial adaptation to the 
region wherein it has contributed to the comfort, and 
even to the very existence, of man, from the earliest 
ages. It is constituted to endure the severest hard- 
ships with little jihysical iiiconveuieuce. Its feet arc 
formed to tread lightly upon a dry and shitling 
soil ; its nostrils have the capacity of closing, so as 
to shut out the driving sand, when the whirlwind 
scatters it over the desert ; it is provided with a 
peculiar apparatus for retaining water in its stomach, 
so that it can march from well to well without 
great inconvenience, although they be several hun- 
dred miles apart. And thus, when a company of 
eastern merchants cross from Aleppo to Bussorali, 
over a plain of sand, wdiich otfers no refreshment 
to the exluiusted senses, the whole journey being 
about eight hundred miles, the camel of the hcav’y 
caravan moves cheerfully along, with a burden of 
six or seven hundred weight, at the rate of tw'enty 
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miles a day ; wliile those of j>;reaier speed, that carry 
a man, without much other load, <»;o forward at double 
tliat pace and daily distance, jhitient under liis duties, 
he kneels down at the eominand of hi.^ driver, and 
rises uj) cheerfully with his load : he requires no whip 
or spur during; his monotonous march ; but, like 
many other animals, he feels an evident ))leasure 
in musical sounds ; and, therel()re, when fatigue 
comes uj>on him, the drivcT sin‘;'s some chceriiiff 
snatch of his Arabian melodies, and the deli(»;hted 
creature toils forvNurd with a brisker step, till the 
hour of rest arrives, when he afraiu kneels down, 
to have his load remo\ed for a little while; 
and if the stock of food be not exhausted, he is 
further rewarded, with a few mouthfuls of the 
cake of barley, which he carries for the s\isten- 
ance of his master and himself, ruder a burn- 
ing; sun, upon an arid soil, eiiduiing* great fatigue, 
sf)inetimes entirely without food for days, and sel- 
dom completely slaking his thiist more than once 
during a progress of several hundred miles, the 
camel is ])atient, and apparently happy. He ordi- 
narily lives to a great age, and is seldom visited 
by any disease. And why is this ? He lives accord- 
ing to his pecidiar nature; whilst with us, as we 
sometimes see him in our streets, his nature is outraged 
e\eu by the greater care taken to ])roYide for what 
are considered liis physical wants. 

The camel w ith one hump, which we ordinarily 
call the dromedary, has t>een reared at one jdace 
ill Europe for two centuries : this place is Pisa, 
in Italy. His habits are tliere, to a certain extent, 
the same as in his native region ; hut the soil and 
climate of kmropc are ill adapted to his organi- 
zation. The camels of Pisa have degenerated; 
they are weaker than those of the East ; and their 
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lives are of comparatively short duration. This 
circumstance is a convincing proof that the na- 
tural locality of the camel is an arid and thirsty 
region, offering little vegetable food, and that little 
of the coarsest kind. That region comprises Arabia, 
all the northern district of Africa, which extends 
in length from Egypt to Mauritania, and in 
breadth from the Mediterrdnean sea to the river 
Senegal ; Egypt, Abyssinia, Persia, Southern Tar- 
tary, and parts of India. Over this extensive re- 
gion is the camel spread ; and here he has formed 
the best possession of the people from the time 
of the patriarchs. He is called Djemal by the 
Arabs, and Gamal by the Hebrews. The Bactrian 
camel, with two humps, is much more rare; and 
this species is principally found in Turkistan, which 
is the ancient Bactria, and in Thibet, as far as the 
frontiers of Cliina. The camels of Pisa have the 
advantage, at San Rossora, the place where tliey are 
reared, of a flat and sandy country, having bnimbles 
and low bushes, which administer, in some degree, 
to their natural habits. But still they are degene- 
rated. They are not, by any means, completely 
naturalized ; and, probably, will become more and 
more influenced by their peculiar situation, the farther 
the breed is removed from the original stock. The 
subject is altogether very curious ; and, therefore, 
before we proceed to the contem])lalion of the camel 
in his native region, and trace his unchanging habits 
through several thousand years, we shall give a 
somewhat minute account of the camels of San 
Rossora. We are furnished with the materials for 
this in an interesting memoir, by M. Santi, Professor 
of Natural History at Pisa, which was published at 
Paris, in 1811, in that valuable and splendid tnoiut- 
ment of the advantages of an institution for the sys- 
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tematic study of Natural History, the “ Annules du 
Museum d’llistoire Naturelle 

The camels of San Rossora are the property of 
the Goveniment of Tuscany. The precise ])eriod of 
the esUiblishment of this stud is not distincti v ascer- 
tained, though there are strong reasons for believing 
that it was originally formed by Ferdinand II. of 
Medici, a prince of Tuscany, whose cultivated mind 
led him to favour whatever he thought might be use- 
ful to the country, which he governed with much 
wisdom. Mr. Penn, in his work on Geology, states 
that the camels of Pisa have been reared there since 
the time of the Crusades ; but he is evidently mis- 
taken, as, in a chronicle of the Court of Tuscany, it is 
recorded that, in 1622, the first }ear of the reign of 
the Grand Duke Ferdinand II., the ])rinces went to 
see a camel whicli had arrived at Florence from 
Soria (Old Castile). From this minute record we may 
reasonably conclude that the camel, at that j)eriod, was 
a rare animal ; and ifthere had been camels prev iously 
in Tuscany, it is not very probable that this curiosity 
of the court would either have been excited or noticed. 
Indeed, there is a tradition amongst tlip camel keepers 
of San Rossora, that the breed was first established 
somew hat before the middle of the sixteenth century. 
One of these men, eighty-eight years of age, whose 
father and grandfather had also been employed to 
tend the camels, assured M. Santi that the breed 
which was first introduced hud lasted about a hun- 
dred years. It appears, from an official document, 
that, in 1732, the stud was reduced to six females, 
when the Tuscan Government procured from Tunis 
thirteen male camels, and seven female, making al- 
together thirteen couple. The stud was from this 
time much increased. In 1789 it consisted of a 

• Tome zvii., p. 320. 
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hundred and ninety-six, males and females, and in 
1810 of about a hundred and seventy. 

The accounts of the natural history of the camel, 
and especially of its habits, which we find in eastern 
travellers, arc somewhat va^e; and this is to be 
ascribed to the extraordinary abundance in which the 
animal is found. The naturalist, or man of letters, 
who travels with a caravan consisting of many hun- 
dred camels, is struck with the general effect of 
objects so new and so extraordinary, without in- 
quiring into the details of their individual peculiari- 
ties. In the same way, if a foreigner who had never 
seen a horse were brought to London, his imagina- 
tion would be impressed by the vast number and the 
beauty of these animals, when employed by the 
wealthy and luxurious, — by their great strength and 
usefulness when drawing the heavy waggons of com- 
merce, — and perhaps by their wretched appearance, 
when, as is too often the case, worn out with service, 
they drag on a painful existence in humbler employ- 
ments, ill fed, beaten, exposed to every change of 
the seasons, and tasked beyond their strength. But 
he would learn little of the personal history of these 
horses, — of their peculiarities of breed, of their modes 
of nourishment, of their training, of their sagacity, 
of their genen)us courage, of their affection to their 
masters. Much of this sort of individual anecdote we 
want in the general accounts of the camel ; though, 
by comparing various slight and incidental notices of 
travellers in Asia and Africa, we may be able to 
collect many curious and valuable particulars of the 
habits of the animal. The stud at San Rossora, 
however, attracted the attention of an accurate ob- 
server, who was not too much impressed with the 
generalities of the subject M. Santi has given us a 
very minute description of the appearance and habits 
of these camels, which in some degree supplies the 
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deficiency of the ordinary narratives of those who 
have witnessed their immense utility in their native 
rejjfions. 

The camels of Pisa, as wc have mentioned, are of 
the species with one hump. This species is dis- 
tinguished by naturalists ajj the camvlm dro7ne- 
dariiis. The term dromedary properly a])plies to 
a very swift species of camel. Tlie name of 

(fleet camel) was given by Strabo and Dio- 
dorus Siculus to a single race of the species, of great 
s[)eed, now called by the Arabs d fivirie. Obtain- 
ing the word dromedary from dromas^ we have 
popularly, and even scientificalK , applied it to the 
species. A dromedary is to a camel, vvliat a racer is 
to a horse of burden. There are one-humped and 
two-humped dromedaries, and one-humped and two- 
humped camels. 

The lean and almost fleshlcss body of the camel is 
covered with hair, which is \ery short on the forepart 
of the muzzle ; this becomes longer on the top of the 
bead, and almost tufty on the neck and parts of 
the fore-legs, on the l)ack, and particularly on the 
hump, which it covers all over. The tail is also 
thick with hair, which extends considerably beyond 
the vertebra*. The colour of the hair varies: it is 
either white, with a slight tint of rose colour, grey, 
bay, or dark brown, approaching to black. The hair 
falls otf, and is renewed every year about the end of 
spring and the commencement of summer. 

M. Santi has described the peculiar excitation of 
the camel for about two months of the year — February 
and March. During this period these patient and 
gentle creatures, particularly the male, become rest- 
less and ferocious ; will bite their keepers ; and fight 
amongst themselves with their teeth and feet. 

The female camel goes with young between eleven 
and twelve months, at the end of which time she has 
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one foal. There has been no example at San Rossora 
of more than one being produced at a birth. The 
little one is at first unable to stand upon its legs ; and, 
as the mother will not stoop so as to allow it to suck, 
it would perish with hunger if the keeper did not 
lift it up to receive the nourishment which nature has 
provided. This assistance is rendered to the help- 
less creature for five or six days, during which time 
it acquires strength to stand upon its legs. We can 
find no account of the camels of the East which men- 
tions this circumstance ; it may perhaps be an evi- 
dence of the degeneration of the species in Europe. 
It is probable, however, that the Arabs, who are dis- 
tinguished for their extreme care of their camels 
and horses, may afford the same aid to the young, 
although the fact has not been noticed. In a wild 
state, it is evident that the dam must stoop, or the 
young camel stand up to suck ; if otherwise, the race 
could not be continued. 

During the winter, the working camels of Pisa 
are fed with hay, in large stables; but during 
the remainder of the year they are turned out to 
pasture with the rest, who remain without shelter 
during all seasons. The green and tender grass, 
which other cattle eat with so much avidity, is neg- 
lected by these camels ; but they greedily devour 
the leaves of the oak, of the cork-oak, and of tlie 
alder, and feed with manifest delight on every hard 
and dry substance which they can find, such as the 
thorn, the thistle, and the broom. They drink only 
once a day. 

Of the mode of breaking and training the camel 
by the people of the East, we have no complete ac- 
count M. Santi supplies this information, with re- 
gard to those of Tuscany. At the age of four years, 
a c^el which is intended for labour is broken in. 
The tniiners first double up one of his fore legs. 
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which they tie fast with a cord ; they then pull the 
cord, and thus usually compel the animal to fall 
upon his bent knee. If this does not succeed, they 
tie up both legs, and he falls upon both knees, and 
upon the callosity which is upon his breast. They 
often accompany this operation with a particular cry, 
and with a slight blow" of a whip. At this cry and 
blow, with the addition of a sudden jerk down- 
wards of his halter, the camel gradually learns to lie 
dowm upon his belly, with his legs doubled under 
him, at the command of his driver. The trainers 
then accustom him to a pack-saddle, and place on it 
a load, at first light, but increased by degrees as the 
animal increases in docility ; till at last, when he 
readily lies down at the voice of his driver and as 
readily rises up with his load, his education is so far 
complete. The burthen of a full-grown camel of 
Pisa is sometimes four hundred kilogrammes (above 
800 lbs.) ; but such a load, if we may judge by other 
accounts, is excessive. 

He is accustomed, in the same gradual manner, 
to allow his driver to mount, and to obey all his 
orders, and even liis motions, in the direction of bis 
course. M. Santi says, that it is neither a tedious 
nor a difficult task thus to subdue an animal of a 
timid and gentle nature, without defence, and whose 
spirit has been broken by a long course of slavery. 
The camels of Pisa, he adds, do not complain with 
their voices if too heavily laden ; but it would appear 
that the experience and humanity of the Tuscan 
guides prevent the necessity for this complaint, as 
they know that the camel would not, or rather could 
not, rise, if thus over-burthened. In the East, how- 
ever, the camel is sometimes oppressed by the loads 
which are placed upon him, when he is kneeling 
before his driver, and he expresses his displeasure. 
M. Denon, who travelled in Egypt during the ex- 
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pedition of Napoleon, and published a splendid 
work illustrative of the manners and antiquities of 
the country, has given us a spirited sketch of a camel 
thus suffering and irritated. “ He cries out,” says 
M. Denon, “ when he is either laden too heavily or 
laden unequally. This good animal complains only 
of injustice, and then it must be extreme for him to 
complain at all.” 



CamcPs Umdt from Oman, 

The camel has seven callosities, upon which he 
throws the weight of his body, both in kneeling 
down and rising up. These consist of one on the 
breast, two on each of the fore legs, and one on 
each of the hind. He sleeps always with his knees 
bent under his body, and his breast upon the ground. 
Some naturalists have contended that these callosities 
are produced by the constant friction to which the 
parts are exposed upon which they grow, in the 
same way that a tight shoe will produce a corn. 
M. Santi saw these seven callosities upon a camel just 
born ; and he is unwilling to believe that they are an 
hereditary effect of the labour to which the species 
has been subjected for many centuries. This is an 
opinion which these naturalists have adopted, and 
it has been echoed by historians : Gibbon says the 
camel bears marks of servitude. For the same 
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reason, that he is born with it, M. Santi doubts 
the opinion which has also been expressed, that 
the hump on the back of the camel is an here- 
ditary effect of constant pressure upon that part. 
We are only acquainted with the domesticated 
camel: for although M. Desmoulins, a distin- 
guished French naturalist, asserts that the camel 
existed in a wild state in Arabia, in the time of 
Adrian (a.d. 117), and the natives of Central Africa 
maintain that they are to be found wild in the 
mountains where Europeans have never penetrated, 
it is highly probable that these statements refer to 
individual camels wandering from the controul of 
man. We know nothing distinctly of the camel, 
but as one of the most useful and important ser- 
vants of the human race ; and, therefore, we have 
no means of contrasting a wild with a domesticated 
species. But, in the absence of positive evidence 
to the contmry, it is more easy to believe that 
the original organization of the camel should have 
been adapted to the services to which it is des- 
tined, than that the services should have altered the 
organization. The callosities enable the animal to 
receive its load, (in the only position in which man 
could put on that load,) by preventing the fracture of 
its skin by the pressure, either when it rises up or kneels 
down ; and the hump on the back is so far from being 
a callosity produced by friction, that it is a soft, fatty 
substance, which is gradually absorbed into the 
system when the animal is without food, and is 
renewed when he obtains pasturage, — an evident 
proof that it is one of the several admirable provi- 
sions which he possesses for his support in the desert. 
We could as readily believe that the wonderful me- 
chanism of the camel’s stomach, by which it is ena- 
bled to abstain from water for many days, is a result 
of its habits, instead of its powers of abstinence 
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being a consequence of this construction, — as that 
its hump and its callosities are merely hereditary 
badges of its subjection to man; and yet this 
opinion, monstrous as it is, has been adopted by a 
distinguished naturalist — as we shall have occasion 
more particularly to notice. 

The uses which the camel has served in the civiliza- 
tion of mankind, in those countries of the East where 
civilization first commenced, have been of such import- 
ance, that they would fairly enter into the scheme of a 
wise and beneficent Providence. U nless such an animal 
had existed in Asia, (a country intersected by immense 
arid plains, and impassable with burthens, except by 
a creature possessing at once great strength and an 
extraordinary capacity of enduring privation,) the 
intercourse of mankind would have been confined to 
small spots where abundance reigned ; the commo- 
dities of one part of that inmiense region could not 
have been exchanged for those of another; com- 
merce, the great moving princi])le in the extension of 
civilization, would have been unknown ; and know- 
ledge would have been limited to particular districts, 
and would there have been of the most stunted 
and feeble growth — in the same way that a native 
crab-stock produces sour and worthless fruit, till 
some slip from the tree of another climate is grafted 
upon it. Thus, instead of the learning of the 
Hindoos and the Egyptians being communicated 
from one region to the olher^, and thence, spread- 
ing over Greece, becoming the imperishable pos- 
session of the human race, — and instead of the 
produce of the East being brought to the West, to 
induce that taste for comforts and luxuries which 
principally developes the human intellect, — ^that por- 
tion of mankind which was first civilized would pro- 
bably at this day have been in the same state of 
♦ See Frederic Schlegel’s History of Literature. 
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ignorance as the Indians of South America, whose 
communications are cut off by sandy deseits and 
inaccessible mountains, and who thus believe that the 
affairs of their mission (a settlement of a few hundred 
natives under a priest) comprise everything that can 
be of interest to any individual of the great family of 
man 

The camels of Pisa walk at the rate of about 
three miles an hour, and they travel about thirty 
miles a day : they are rarely put out of their long 
stride into a trot, and the pace appears painful to them. 
It should seem that the establishment of the stud of 
San Rossora has been advantageous to the district. 
It would be impossible, say the people who employ 
them, to have any creatures more docile, more indus- 
trious, and more easily satisfied, than these poor 
camels. They are accustomed to carry round the 
neighbourhood of San Rossora the wood, hay, and 
straw which the forests and domain produce; and 
the carriage of these articles furnishes them a suffi- 
cient employment. Some neighbouring proprietors 
have occasionally bought camels from the establish- 
ment, and the price of a young one has been about 
twenty pounds sterling; but this speculation has 
seldom answered, partly from the deterioration of 
the species upon any rich soil and with abundant 
food, and partly from the injury which they invariably 
do to trees and shrubs, by gnawing their bark. It 
appears that a camel of Pisa is sometimes sold to 
be led about as a show ; and it is therefore pro- 
bable that the camels of our streets may occasionally 
be brought from San Rossora, instead of being 
natives of Asia or Africa ; and that from this dege- 
nerated species we can form no adequate idea of 
what the Arabians call the ship of the desert — 
of an animal which, however dull and ugly he may 
* See Humboldt, Voyages aux Regions Equinoxiales. 
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Appear, has been described by the Eastern poets as 
even beautiful in his movements. The bride, in her 
nuptial attire, is represented “ moving gracefully as 
a young camel,” — an image which may probably 
have some truth when aj^plied to the creature in his 
proper situation, and is, perhaps, an evidence in fa- 
vour of a once popular theory, which attempted to 
found the idea of beauty upon that of utility. 

The ordinary duration of the life of those camels 
of Pisa which are employed in labour, is about twenty 
years. The females, and those males that do not 
work, live to twenty-five, and even to thirty years. 

M. Santi mentions a singular circumstance, which 
in some degree confirms an assertion of Pliny, that 
there is a natural antipathy between the camel and 
the horse. Many naturalists, he thinks, have expressed 
their disbelief of this without sufficient examination. 
It is necessary at Pisa gradually to accustom the 
horses of the neighbourhood to the sight of the 
camels, and even to place them together while a 
horse is training ; for without this precaution, there 
would be constant accidents. If the horse of a 
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stranger passes through the neighbourhood, imme- 
diately that he sees the camel, which he may often 
do, both in the town and in the country, he sets up 
his mane, stretches out his ears, trembles, paws the 
ground, and sometimes, taking the bit between his 
teeth, runs away in the most bewildered terror*. 

We subjoin the concluding observations of the 
Memoir of M. Santi : — 

“ The dromedary of Pisa is an inferior and weaker 
variety than the Arabian dromedary ; such, perhaps, 
as the lohk of the Persians : or, rather, the race has 
deteriorated in consequence of the difference of cli- 
mate and of food, and through a life less hard and 
active than that to which it was accustomed in its 
native region. 

“ My observation of our dromedaries, of their 
habits and their conformation, has convinced me 
that they w'cre formed by Nature with such a pecu- 
liar economy, as to require only the most scanty 
nourishment, and that of the coarsest kind, to 
siq)port existence. The dromedary has the head 
singularly small, the neck slender, the body lean, the 
limbs almost fleshless, the jaws and teeth sufficiently 
strong to crush thorns and bushes, the branches of 
trees, and even the husks of dates. He easily fills 
his small and contracted stomach, and he ruminates 
his food : he is provided with a bag, or reservoir, in 
which he may make an ample provision of water to 
serve him in the time of need, having the power to 
force the liquid back into his first stomach, and even 
to his mouth, to allay his thirst, and soften, by rumi- 
nation, the hard and dry herbs upon which he feeds: 
the large lump which he has on his back is a mass 
of fat, destined to supply the want of food by ab- 
sorption. It is through this peculiar structure that 
* See p. 249* 
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the camel has become the inhabitant of flat countries 
— sandy* sterile, and arid. Gentle, peaceable, and 
without defence, he had an asylum against the 
attacks of beasts of prey in those deserts where they 
could not exist ; but with man, especially, he found 
his protection. AVithout his help, the camel species 
would, perhaps, have been numbered amongst those 
quadrupeds which, formerly existing on the earth, are 
now lost, and are known only by those remains which 
such naturalists as M. Cuvier have been able to rescue 
from oblivion.” 

The Moors brought the camel into Spain ; and 
long after the conquest of Granada they were com- 
mon in the south of that country. The species is 
now entirely extinct, probably from the same influence 
of soil and climate that has caused their deterioration 
at Pisa. San Rossora is therefore at present the only 
place where the camel is bred in Europe. 

Asia is, without doubt, the original country of the 
camel. The earliest mention of commerce in the 
Sacred Writings is associated with the caravans. 
When the brethren of Joseph had cast him into a 
pit, “ they sat down to eat bread ; and they lifted up 
their eyes and looked, and behold a company of Ish- 
maelites came from Gilead, with their camels bearing 
spicery, and balm, and myrrh, going to carry it down 
to Egypt*.” It would appear, from this mention 
of spices, and from the more particular notice of 
cinnamon in the third chapter of Exodus, that the 
products of India were exported into Egypt and 
Palestine ; for cinnamon is an exclusive production 
of India, although the ancients erroneously supposed 
this spice, as well as all the other spices of commerce, 
to have grown in Arabia. The Arabians were the 
great carriers, in the early times, of the valuable pro- 
* Genesis, c. xxxvii,| r. 25. 
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duce ol the Indian peninsula. Isaiah speaks of the 
commerce of Sabsea, or Sheba (Arabia Felix) : — 
“ The merchants of Sheba and Ramah, they were 
thy merchants ; they occupied in thy fairs with chief 
of all spices, and with all precious gold and stones.* 
This commerce was probably for many centuries en- 
tirely carried on by land, and chiefly by the agency of 
the camel; but wc learn from the Journal of Nearchus, 
a navigator of the time of Alexander the Great, whose 
work has come down to us, and has been admirably 
translated and commented upon by Dr. Vincent, that 
the Arabians, three hundred years before Christ, 
traded to India by sea. In the time of Pliny, this 
active people had considerable factories on the coasts 
of Malabar and Ceylon. The Arabians carried their 
merchandise across the deserts to Egypt ; and whilst 
they thus possessed a monopoly of the Indian trade 
as regarded Egypt, the Egyptians held the same 
monopoly as regarded Europe. 

The camel of Asia is frequently mentioned, not 
only by sacred but profane writers, as connected with 
the warlike operations of the Eastern people, as well 
as with their commerce. It was a custom of the 
nations of Judea, when they went to battle, to adorn 
their camels with studs and collars of gold ; — “ And 
G ideon arose, and slew Zebah and Zalinunna, and 
took away the ornaments that were on their camels’ 
necks*.” The same practice of adorning camels is 
said to prevail, at the present day, in many of the 
countries of Asiaf. In Egypt, the camel was known 
from the earliest antiquity ; for in the twelfth chapter 
of Genesis we And it stated, that Pharaoh bestowed 
camels upon Abram, when he came with his wife 
into that country. And yet the camel is never found 

* Judges, c. viii., v. 21. 

^ f Goguet; Oriygiaa des Loix> (emeii. 
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represented in the ancient sculptures and paintings of 
Egypt. In a building at Ghirza, in the state of Tri- 
poli, Major Denham found the remains of a Roman 
temple, probably executed after the Christian era, of 
which he has given a drawing ; — and upon the frieze 
of the entablature we observe a delineation of the 
camel. Near Mount Sinai, in Syria, there are rude 
representations upon the rocks, which are described 
by Niebuhr and Burckhardt, of goats, and antelopes, 
and camels. But with regard to Egypt, Burckhardt 
says, in a note to the passage where he mentions 
these figures, which appear to have been cut by the 
shepherds of the country, “ Among the innumerable 
paintings and sculptures in the temples and tombs 
of Egypt, I never met with a single instance of the 
representation of a camel. At Thebes, in the highest 
of the tombs, on the side of the Djebil Habow, called 
Abd el Gome, which has not, I believe, been noticed 
by former travellers, or even by the French in their 
great work, 1 found all the domestic animals of the 
Egyptians represented together in one large painting 
upon a wall, forming the most elaborate and interest- 
ing work of the kind which I saw in Egypt. A 
shepherd conducts the whole herd into the presence 
of his master, who inspects them, while a slave is 
noting them down. Yet even here I looked in vain 
for the camel.” Whether we are to infer from this 
circumstance that the camel was only partially known 
in Egypt, and did not cross the Nile till a period 
more recent than that of the Egyptian temples, we 
will not undertake to determine. M. Desmoulins, 
however, has written a very learned, and, in most 
respects, satisfactory essay, to prove that the camel 
was not spread over Africa till after the Christian era*. 
He considers that the question of the existence, or the 


* M^moire lu i i'lostitut; 28 Juin^ 1823. 
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absence, of the camel in Africa, at the periods of the 
great prosperity of that country, inasmuch as it belongs 
to the history of civil society, and to the theory of the 
means by which society is established and perfected, 
demands an especial solution. He shows, on the one 
hand, that, from the highest antiquity, the camel was 
employed in the domestic and military service of the 
Asiatic people ; and that the ancient writers constantly 
speak, both incidentally and directly, of this animal, 
when they notice Asia generally, or Arabia particularly. 
On the contrary, he affirms that all the Greek or Latin 
writers from the time of Herodotus, in describing the 
wars with Africa, or the peaceful voyages that were 
made thither, — whether their descriptions be given as 
geographers or naturalists, — whether they describe 
the singularities of the country, or enumerate its 
animals, — never once mention the camel. M. Des- 
moulins maintains, that the necessity of the subject 
would have compelled such notices, if the animal had 
existed on the African continent. He goes on to 
show, from various authorities, and inferences which 
appear sound, that until the third century of the 
Christian era, there were no camels west of the Nile ; 
that these animals did not pass the isthmus of Suez 
until the first excursions of the Arabs, or Saracens, 
who, about the middle of the fourth century, accord- 
ing to Ammianvs Marcellinus, wandered with their 
camels upon the deserts which extend from Assyria to 
the cataracts of the Nile. The appearance of camels on 
the west of the Nile took place, he affirms, for the first 
time, when the Vandals and Moors revolted, after the 
departure of Belisarius for the reconquest of Italy. It 
has often been remarked as singular, that Procopius 
first notices camels in Africa, when he describes the 
Moors, in arms against the lieutenant of Belisarius, 
as mounted on them : this was in the middle of the 
sixth century. M. Desmoulins concludes, that from 
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the time of their first introduction by the wandering 
Saracens, two centuries before, they had multiplied 
over the great desert of Africa, Sahara, in the same 
proportion as the Arab tribes had spread thereon ; 
and he shows that there is nothing to be thought 
extraordinary in this rapidity of their multiplication, 
when we consider the immense increase of horses 
and oxen in the Pampas of Buenos Ayres and the 
Llanos of Apuria, from the period of the discovery 
of America. M. Desmoulins contends, from these 
circumstances, that the camel is not a native of 
Africa; but that the original species came from 
Arabia, where it existed in a wild state in the time of 
Artemidorus, as mentioned by Diodorus and Strabo. 

At the time when the camel was unknown in Africa, 
beyond the Nile, the country was overrun with liojis. 
We have already mentioned, in the chapter on the 
Lion, that many hundreds of lions were annually 
sent to Rome by the kings and proconsuls of Africa, 
for the brutal amusements of the Circus. About the 
middle of the third century, which corresponds with 
the period of the Arabian emigration into Africa, the 
number of lions diminished ; and their destruction 
became so rapid, that the chase of the lion was for- 
bidden, except to particular individuals, lest the Cir- 
cus should want its victims. This game law of the 
Romans was abrogated under Honorius. The de- 
struction of the lions then became, in great measure, 
complete : the people could cultivate their land, with- 
out beiug exposed to danger from this fearful beast ; 
and they introduced camels, to facilitate the commu- 
nication froin one place to another, without the 
apprehension that these, the most valuable of their 
servants, would be devoured in the plains where they 
sought their subsistence. The civilization of mankind 
is advanced or retarded by apparently trivial causes : 
the vast number pf lions in Africa checked, in all 
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probability, the progress of civilization in the interior 
of that country, at the period when Carthage was 
powerful, and Egypt enlightened ; and it is not un- 
reasonable to conclude, that the influence of these 
causes may have been felt through centuries, in per- 
petuating the ignorance and wretchedness of many 
of the African tribes. The lion is represented as 
having an especial partiality for the flesh of the 
camel. Herodotus states that while Xerxes was on 
his march for the invasion of Greece, lions came 
down from the mountains and devoured the camels 
which carried his luggage, without attacking either 
horses or men 

The Arabian tribes, who penetrated into Africa in 
the third century, were a wandering and pastoral 
people. They carried with them the habits of their 
native country : they lived in tents ; they encamped 
wherever they found pasture for their camels ; the 
arts of agriculture, which bind mankind to a parti- 
cular spot, were either unknown to them, or de- 
spised; the milk of their camels served them for 
food, with the fruit of the palm-tree (the date), 
which was spread in abundance over that immense 
region. This life of adventure was preferred to all 
others; and its very privations constituted an excite- 
ment peculiarly adapted to their character. The 
alternations of want and abundance — the trackless 
desert where their camels would wander for whole 
days without grass or water, succeeded by some 
green oasis, or fountain surrounded with verdure, 
where they might repose till they were weary of rest, 
again to march forw ard and explore new regions, — 
these were scenes which offered to them enjoyment 
eighteen hundred years ago, and in which the de- 


♦ Lib. \ii. 
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scend^nts of the same people still find delight. But 
when a more civilized portion of the same nation, — 
the merchants who had traded with India, and who 
were the depositaries of all the refinements and all 
the learning of the East, — pressed forward, two cen- 
turies afterwards, to drive the Romans from their 
African possessions, and to establish themselves on 
the shores of Barbary, which were then called “ the 
garden of the world,” they brought with them all the 
physical and intellectual riches of civilization ; and, 
subsequently, Arabian science and Arabian literature 
presented the sole exhibition of the activity of intel- 
lect, during the general sleep of the European mind. 
An old author has well described this extraordinary 
contrast between the Arabians and other people: — 
“ And in these times was great ignorance of* good 
learning in the Latine church, when good disciples 
flourished exceedingly among the Mahomedans. Yea, 
whatsoever the Latines writ, after the industry of the 
Arabians had acquainted them with their ignorance, 
is wholly to be ascribed to the Arabians, both their 
philosophy, physicke, and mathematics ; for they had 
no Greek author, which was not first translated into 
Arabike, and thence into Latin, as Ptolemy, Euclid, 
and the rest ; till Constantinople being taken by the 
Turks, the Greek exiles brought us back to the foun- 
tains. John Leo testifies, that many ancient authors 
and great volumes are amongst them, translated out 
of the Latine, which the Latines themselves have 
lost The camel was the favourite animal of the 
Arabians, although the horse was perhaps more 
pri^sed by individuals; and whilst the people of the 
desert never ceased to employ him in their migra- 
tiops, those of the towns on the coast of the Mediter- 


♦ Purchas, his Pilgrimage; chap. ii. J 4. 
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ranean carried on an intercourse, through the camel, 
with the interior of the great African continent — an 
intercourse which subsists to the present day. 

When the Arabs subjected Spain to their dominion, 
they carried the camel with them, as we have already 
noticed. The animal remained in the country after 
their expulsion by the Christians. Had this valuable 
creature been bestowed upon South America at the 
time of the conquest, it would have done much for 
the civilization of the native tribes, and for the general 
prosperity of that immense region ; and have com- 
pensated in some degree for the evils which the 
Spaniards inflicted on the inhabitants of the New 
World. Some of the burning plains which separate 
one district of South America from the other, are, like 
the deserts of Africa, impossible to be crossed with 
merchandise in any way but by means of the enduring 
camel. Wherever there are immense arid districts 
to be traversed between one people and another, and 
wherever the surface of the country presents insur- 
mountable obstacles to the construction of canals 
(such as the isthmus ofPanamd, the plain of Mexico, 
and the deserts which separate the kingdom of Quito 
from Peru, and Peru from Chili), the camel Would 
offer the most important aid to internal comunica- 
tion and to profitable commerce, and thence to that 
interchange of knowledge which follows in its train*. 
An attempt was made, some time after the conquest, 
to bestow this blessing upon Spanish America ; but 
the cruel prejudices and avarice of the rulers of that 
unhappy country prevented the realization of the in- 
tend^ good. A Biscayan, Juan de Reinega, at his 
own cost, carried some camels from Spain to Peru. 
At the end of the sixteenth century, Father Acoata, 

* See Humboldt, Essai Politique surla Nouvelle Espagne, tome 
i. p. 23 ; tome ii. p. 689. 
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who wrote a natural history of the Indies, saw some 
of these animals at the foot of the Andes ; but they 
were taken little care of, and the race soon became 
extinct. They were neglected, because the labour 
which the Spaniards required could then be per- 
formed in the accustomed manner, and with less 
exertion to themselves. The Indians were the beasts 
of burden ; and they were driven by hundreds at the 
bidding of their Spanish lords {encomenderos), either 
to carry merchandise across the Cordilleras, or to 
follow the armies in their expeditions of discovery and 
pillage*. Under this oj)pression, the Indians gradu- 
ally perished ; but a long subjection had broken their 
spirit, feeble at the best. The introduction of camels 
by Juan de Reinega was resisted as an innovation 
by the encomenderos^ and the court of Spain thought 
the complaint a just one. In this way the native 
population was gradually extirpated ; and South 
America, fertile in all the riclies of a bounteous 
nature, remained a country of tyranny and suffering 
— of partial luxury and general want — a land of 
mines and of deserts, for three centuries. A better 
state of things has arrived, and the people have 
begun to understand the value of the camel. Several 
of these useful animals have been imported into 
the country ; and Humboldt saw them on a burn- 
ing soil, feeding under the palm-tree, near New 
Valencia. These camels were brought from the 
Canary Islands. There are many thousands in 
the islands of Lancerote and Fortaventure, where 
they have a climate and vegetation analogous to those 
of the African continent. They were brought to 
these islands in the fifleeiith century. At Teneriffe, 
their number is small. Humboldt describes some 

* See Humboldt, Voyages aux Regions Equinoxiales, book t. 
chap. xvi. 
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white camels near Ste. Croix, bearing very mode- 
rate burthens. They are principally employed to 
carry merchandise from the custom-house to the ware- 
houses 

We have thus taken a rapid view of the ancient 
history of the camel, and the present distribution of 
this most valuable animal over the globe. We have 
endeavoured to show that this creature, having a very 
peculiar organization, adapted to the services which 
it pertbrms, has been, from the earliest antiquity, one 
of the most important agents in the communications’ 
between one people and another in particular regions,, 
where, without his aid, civilization would never have 
spread. We perceive, upon the authority of a most 
sagacious and philosophical inquirer (Humboldt)„ 
that the importance of the camel to mankind does 
not stop at his native country, nor in Africa, but that 
the help of this servant of man is still extensively re- 
quired in the vast regions of South America. In the 
next chapters we shall describe the camels of the 
caravan, and of the wandering Arabs, as they exist 
at present, condensing the accounts of many auiheur 
tic volumes of travels; and, whilst we thus hope 
to gratify a reasonable curiosity, we shall at least 
accomplish some good if we show that the poor, 
limping, apparently stupid, and, to some eyes^ 
ugly creature, which is led about our streets, has 
been, and still is, one of the greatest blessings which 
has been bestowed upon the human race by that 
Providence which adapts every animate and inani- 
mate being to its particular ends in the economy of 
the world. When the Arab halts on his weary march, 
and, taking the heavy saddle from his patient 
beast, sits down for an hour of rest and refreshment. 


Voyages aux Regions EquinoxialeS; book i. chap. ii. 
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he doubtless often thinks of the benefits which he 
receives from the faithful slave which stands by his 
side, and he is grateful and kind to him. Such a 
group Denon has delineated. 



Halt of Camels, 


Chapter IX. 


THE CAME L — {continued). 

In the countries of the East, amongst the many 
remarkable contrasts which the natural productions 
and the customs of the people present to those of 
Europe, there is nothing more striking than the uni* 
versal employment of the camel. It is not necessary 
to penetrate into the interior of Asia to witness this 
great change in the mode by which commercial ope- 
rations are conducted. For instance, the merchant 
who visits the seaport of Smyrna, the great point of 
traffic between the Franks and the Turks, sees this 
new animal power everywhere around him, per- 
forming those services which he has been accus- 
tomed to observe executed by the horse and the 
mule ; and even superseding, and rendering unne- 
cessary, that great medium of more advanced com- 
munication — canal carriage. Burckhardt, the cele- 
brated traveller, says, “ In countries where camels 
are bred in great numbers, land-carriage is almost as 
cheap as that by water. The carriage for a camel- 
load of goods, weighing from six to seven hundred 
pounds English, from Bagdad to Aleppo, a distance 
of six hundred miles, is four pounds*.” All labour, 
of course, is cheaper in countries where the people 
are contented with scanty fare, and know nothing of 
those luxuries which almost the meanest among us 
enjoy ; but the great abundance of camels, and the 
easy rate at which they are maintained, render this 
animal power the readiest instrument of commercial 

* Travel^ in Nubia, 4Ui. p. 120. 

Y 2 
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intercourse. The use of it is therefore universal 
throughout Asia Minor, a country where considerable 
trading adventures are carried on, and from which 
Europeans, and particularly the English, derive large 
supplies of the valuable productions of a fertile soil 
and a delicious climate. 

Through the kindness of a gentleman who resided 
several years at Smyrna, and who has just published 
a very interesting narrative of what he saw in Asia 
Minor*, we have received some lively descriptions of 
the impressions which he derived from his observa- 
tions of this useful animal. He was lodged with a 
merchant of Smyrna, who largely exported the fruits 
of the interior. To the hotise of the merchant was 
attached a large court-yard, and here a portion of 
the caravan, principally laden with figs, arrived at 
stated seasons. The number of camels which came 
from time to time was considerable, but they entered 
and departed with a peculiar silence. The camel's 
tread is perfectly noiseless. The foot, composed of 
an elastic substance, and covered with hair, falls on 
the pavement in a manner very different from the 
rattling of the iron- shod horse. The large creature 
moves along, under a heavy load, with no greater 
noise than is made by the deer that bounds over the 
mossy turf, Mr. Mucfarlane thus describes this pe- 
culiarity: — “ What always struck me as something 
extremely romantic and mysterious, w as the noiseless 
step of the camel, from the spongy nature of his 
foot. Whatever be the nature of the ground — sand, 
or rock, or turf, or paved stones, you hear no foot- 
fall ; you see an immense animal approaching you 
stilly as a cloud floating on air ; and unless he wear 
a bell, your sense of hearing, acute as it may be, 
will give you no intimation of his presence." In a 

* CoDittDtioople in 1828, by Charles Efq. 4to. 1829, 
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book which we shall have occasion to notice more 
particularly (‘ Riley’s Shipwreck and Captivity in 
the Great Desert’), the silent passage of a train of 
camels up a rocky steep near Santa Cruz, “ because 
their feet are as soft as sponge or leather,” is well 
contrasted with “ the clanking sound of iron against 
the stones which announced the approach of horses 
or mules that were shod*.” But the noiseless move- 
ment of a caravan of camels is also produced by 
their perfect discipline. Mr. Macfarlane was de- 
lighted to see the precision with which these docile 
creatures executed their duties, without scarcely a 
command from their drivers. Marching into the 
yard in single file, they formed a crescent ; and the 
first camel having knelt dcJwn to be relieved of his 
load, the rest patiently waited till it should come to 
the turn of each to be disburthened in a similar 
manner. The merchant with whom our friend re- 
sided, used to feel great delight in recognising the 
countenances of the camels ; and he would readily 
point out the individuals that he had noticed in pre- 
vious caravans. This was a task of some difficulty ; 
for the' appearances of camels vary much less than 
those of horses, both in colour and form. Their 
devidgiSf or drivers, know them thoroughly, and have 
favourites that are more particularly the objects of 
their attention. One person has seldom the cliarge 
of more than a dozen ; and each camel has a parti- 
cular name, to which he readily pays attention* 
There is nothing remarkable in this ; for even if one 
camel were per&tly like another in form and colour, 
with a creature so tractable, there would naturally be 
some expression of countenance which the driver 
would easily distinguish. Ml Macfarlane says that 
he never could see any particular beauty in a camel, 
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as distinguishing him much from his fellows, except 
now and then a clearer or a brighter hue, a smaller 
head, or more lively eye, but that the devidgis talk 
of their proportions as we do of those of horses. 
But although there may appear to a stranger a per- 
fect similarity between individual camels, they vary 
just as much in some minute circumstances as all 
other animals. The Arabs of the desert readily 
track their wandering camels over plains covered 
with the feet-marks of other camels and men*, 
and the Bedouins have the same extraordinary ac- 
curacy of observation. “ These Bedouins, being un- 
der no fear of robbers, leave their goods, and allow 
their beasts to pasture without any one to watch 
them. When they want the camels, they send to 
the springs in search of them ; and if not found 
there, they trace their footsteps through the vallies, 
for every Bedouin knows the print of the foot of his 
own camel t/* 

The Turks, who are idle and luxurious, and affect 
a contempt for the quiet virtues, call the Armenians, 
whom they despise as a patient and drudging race, 
camels. This is a compliment both to the poor ani- 
mals and to the Armenians, for the camels are the 
most amiable of creatures. Their good nature to 
other beasts, we are told, is remarkable. They will 
let the goats of the towns and villages share their 
meals, and almost take the provender from their 
mouths; the ass of the driver takes equal liber- 
ties, and dogs lie down to sleep with them with- 
out interruption. But the Turks take a sorry ad- 
vantage of those periodical fits of rage, which con- 
stitute the exception to the general character of this 
useful creature. At particular seasons of the year, 
camebhghts are common at Smyrna and at Aleppo. 

• Lyon’s Northern Africa, ^p. 237. 
f Burckhardt’s Syria, p. 536. 
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Such exhibitions are the disgrace of the vulgar (be 
they the high or the low vulgar) of all countries ; 
and the lion-fights of the savage Romans, the bull- 
fights of Spain, the bull and badger-baitings and 
cock-fights of England, and the camel-fights of Asia 
Minor, are equally indications of a barbarian spirit, 
which can only be eradicated by knowledge and true 
religion. Of these, however, the camel-fights appear 
the least objectionable. The camels of Smyrna are 
led out to a large plain, filled with eager crowds. 
They are muzzled to prevent their being seriously 
injured, for their bite is tremendous — always bringing 
the piece out. A couple being let loose, they run at 
each other with extreme fury. Mr. Macfarlane 
thus describes to us this curious scene : — “ One of 
the favourite holyday amusements of the Turks of 
Asia Minor is furnished by the camel-combats. An 
inclosure is made, and two camels, previously muzzled 
so that they cannot hurt each other much, are driven 
in, and incited to fight with each other. Their 
mode of combat is curious : they knock their heads 
together (laterally), twist their long necks, wrestle 
with their fore-legs, almost like bipeds, and seem to 
direct their principal attention to the throwing down 
of the adversary. During this combat, the Turks, 
deeply interested, will back, some one camel and 
some the other ; and they will clap their hands and 
cry out the names of their respective favourites, just 
as our amateurs do with their dogs, or as the 
Spaniards, at their more splendid and more bloody 
bull-fights, will echo the name of the hardy bull or 
the gallant matador. The Pasha of Smyrna used 
frequently to regale the people with these spectacles 
in an inclosed square before his palace ; and 1 saw 
them besides, once, at a Turkish wedding at the 
village of Bournabah, near Smyrna, and another 
time, on some other festive occasion, at Magnesia. 
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I once, however, chanced to see a less innocent con- 
test, which I have noticed in my volume of travels. 
This was on the plain between Mount Sipylus and 
'J'artalee and the town of Smyrna. It was a fight in 
downright earnest. Two huge rivals broke away 
from the string, and set to in spite of their drivers. 
They bit each 'other furiously, and it was with great 
difficulty the devidgis succeeded in separating these 
(at other times) affectionate and docile animals.” 




Cainch Jighting. 

The popular amusements which the camel affords in 
other parts of the East, are of a less ferocious nature, 
^t a particular season of the year, the Mahomedans 
in the neighbourhood of Mount Sinai have caniel 
races^ and this festival is a time of great rejoicing 
We have noticed, in the preceding chapter, the 
terror which the horses of Pisa, that have been un- 
accustomed to the camel, feel at tlie unusual sight 
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of this animal in the quiet performance of his labo- 
rious duties. This is not so at Smyrna, and other 
parts of Asia. The horse and the camel arc there 
constantly seen, each occupied in its respective 
labours ; and horses in many cases form part of 
caravans — the horse carrying the traveller, and the 
camel his luj^gage. We apprehend that this indif- 
ference in the horses of the East to the presence 
of the camel is an effect of hereditary habit. They 
have been domesticated together for many centuries, 
while at Pisa the introduction of the camel is com- 
paratively of modern date. We are strengthened in 
this opinion by a curious passage in Herodotus, the 
Greek historian. He relates that when, under the 
walls of Sardis, Cyrus met the Lydian army, com- 
manded by Croesus, in order of battle, fearing the 
cavalry of his enemy, he assembled all the camels 
which carried the baggage and provisions ; and 
having taken off their loads, he put soldiers upon 
them, with orders thus to march against the cavalry 
of Croesus. Cyrus also ordered his infantry to follow 
the camels, and his cavalry to march in the rear of 
the infantry. He did this, says the historian, because 
the horse fears the camel, and cannot bear the sight 
or the smell of him. Croesus depended for success 
upon his cavalry, but the stratagem of Cyrus suc- 
ceeded ; for when the horses had smelt and seen the 
camels, they became unruly and ran back*. It may 
be inferred, from this remarkable circumstance, that 
the horse and the camel had not become familiar in 
the time of Cyrus ; and as we have sufficient testi- 
mony to the feet of a like terror of the horse in our 
own times, we may consider this peculiarity as one 
of the many curious examples of the influence of 
domestication, in changing or modifying the natural 
instincts of every animal. 

* CUo, I. 
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The training of the camels to bear burthens, in the 
countries of the East, has not been minvtely described 
by any traveller. We have seen how this education 
is carried on at Pisa. M. Brue, who, at the latter 
part of the seventeenth century, had the management 
of the affairs of a French commercial company at 
Senegal, says, “ Soon after a camel is born, the 
Moors tie his feet under his belly, and, having thrown 
a large cloth over his back, put heavy stones at each 
corner of the cloth, which rests on the ground. They 
in this manner accustom him to receive the heaviest 
load*.” Both ancient and modern authors agree 
tolerably well in their accounts of the load which a 
camel can carry. Sandys, in his ‘ Travels in the 
Holy Land,’ says, “ Six hundred weight is his ordi- 
nary load, yet will he carry a thousand.” The cara- 
vans are distinguished as light or heavy, according 
to the load which the camels bear. The average 
load of the heavy, or slow-going camel, as stated by 
Major Rennell, who investigated their rate of travel- 
ling with great accuracy, is from 500 to OOOlbs.f 
Burckhardt says, that his luggage and provisions 
weighing only 2 cwt, and his camel being capable of 
carrying 6 cwt., he sold him, contracting for the 
transport of his luggage across the desert J. Mr. 
Buckingham saw camels carrying millstones to the 
large towns on the west of the Jordan, each of which 
was nearly six feet in diameter ; and one being laid 
flat on the animal’s back, in the very centre of the 
hump, and resting on the high part of the saddle, 
was secured by cords passing under his belly §. The 
camel sometimes carries large panniers, filled with 
heavy goods ; sometimes bales are strapped on his 
back, fastened either with cordage made of the palm- 

♦ Prevost, Histoire G^n^rale dcs Voyages, tome ii. 
f Philosophical Transactions, 1791. 

I Nubia, p. 166. § Arab Tribes, p. 166. 
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tree, or leathern thongs ; and sometimes two, or 
more, will bear a sort of litter, in which women and 
children ride with considerable ease. The animal is 
so docile and steady — so regular in his movements 
and precise in his steps — and withal so capable of 
sustaining a very large and unwieldy burthen — that 
his driver seldom hesitates about the bulk, or the 
awkwardness in any other way, of what he places 
on his back. Captain Lyon, amongst the Arabs of 
Northern Africa, observed many of the children car- 
ried in leather bags, which were ordinarily used to 
keep corn in ; and in one instance he saw a nest of 
children on one side of a camel, and its young one 
in a bag, hanging on the other. Major Denham, on 
his journey from Mourzuk to Kouka (in Northern 
Africa) saw a little camel suddenly brought into the 
world, which was instantly thrown across another 
camel, while the mother quietly followed after her 
offspring. In the Great Desert, Riley, who was a 
captive to the Arabs, used to assist the women and 
children to place themselves in baskets, which were 
made of cameVs skin, and fixed in such a manner 
with a wooden rim around them, over which the 
skin was sewed, that three or four could sit in them 
with perfect safety and ease, only taking care to pre- 
serve their balance. But the patience of the camel, 
in bearing every sort of load, and his uncomplaining 
nature, when overburthened, sometimes lead to op- 
pression. He is occasionally too heavily weighted ; 
and though there prevails an opinion that he will not 
rise with too great a load, he often sinks under his 
burthen, and expires. 

Mr. Parsons, who was consul at Scanderoon, and 
travelled over the Little Desert from Aleppo to Bag- 
dad, repeatedly saw camels drop through overloading. 
Relief is generally attempted when it is too late. He 
says, in his journal, The loading was taken off from 
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the four that fell down ; and, although they made 
many efforts, as they had not strength to rise again, 
they were left. It is surprising to observe how 
docile these poor animals are, and how freely they 
travel whilst they have strength to do so, without 
beating, for that would not answer any purpose : 
they will continue their pace until they either drop 
dead on the spot, or are so much exhausted that it is 
very rare that any one recovers again after falling V* 
Burckhardt, on his journey of twenty-two days from 
Daraou to Berber, mentions another instance of 
cruelty in the camel-drivers: “ The greater part of the 
camels had their backs horribly wounded, in conse- 
quence of the pressure of the loads, and of the ava- 
rice and negligence of the owners, who, in order to 
save a few piastres for a good and well-stuffed saddle,, 
exposed the poor beasts to the greatest sufferings.” 
This is brutal ; but it is the brutality of an untaught 
and half-civilized being. There are, in our own 
country, many examples of as great cruelty ; and 
we cannot look with contempt upon the camel-driver 
of Asia, without feeling that the English horse is. 
sometimes equally maltreated, and that his tyrants 
ought also to be the subjects of unmixed reprobation^ 
Like the horses of our own country, too, the camel 
occasionally sutlers from the ignorance of those who 
pretend to administer relief to his ailments. Bishop 
Heber, in his journey to Cawnpoor, in the East 
Indies, says, “ In the course of this evening my atten- 
tion was attracted by the dreadful groans of one of 
our baggage-camels, at some little distance among 
the trees. I went to the spot, and found that two. 
of the ‘ sarbauns,’ or camel-drivers, had bound its 
legs in a kneeling posture, so that it could not rise 
or stir, and were now busy in burning it with hot 


♦ Travels lu Asia and Africa, 1808, p. 108. 
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irons, in all the fleshy, muscular, and cartilaginous 
parts of its body. They had burned six deep notches 
in the back of its neck, had seared both its cheeks 
immediately under the eye, its haunches and head, 
and were now applying the torturing’ instrument to 
its forehead and nostrils. I asked what they were 
doing? and they answered that it had a fever and 
wind, and would die if they did not treat it in this 
manner.’* The animal did die in a few hours. This 
was not intended as cruelty, for the Indians, doubt- 
less, firmly believed in the efficacy of their torture. 
Amongst many rude nations, particularly those of 
Africa, the excitement produced by burning muscular 
and fleshy parts of the body is the general remedy 
for every disease of the human frame ; — and as 
the people sometimes get well, in spite of the re- 
medy, the credit of the art is never impeached by 
the sufferings of its victims. Quackery is everywhere 
the same, endeavouring to make particular remedies 
of universal application; and therefore necessarily 
committing an infinity of mistakes of the most serious 
consequence. 

Avarice and ill temper will occasionally make the 
Arabs and Turks maltreat their camels ; though it is 
due to them to state that these instances are rare. The 
animal is usually treated with the care and kindness 
which his usefulness and his goodness demand. Mr. 
Mac Farlane says, “ I have been told that the Arabs 
will kiss their camels in gratitude and aflection, after 
a journey across the deserts. I never saw the Turks, 
either of Asia Minor or Roumelia, carry their kind- 
ness so far as this ; but I have frequently seen them 
pat their camels when the day’s work was done, and 
talk to them on their journey, as if to cheer them. 
The camels appeared to me quite as sensible to favour 
and gentle treatment, as a good bred horse is. I have 
seen them curve and twist their long lithe necks as 

z 
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their driver approached, and often put down their 
tranquil heads towards his shoulder/* 

Again, he says, “ Near Smyrna, and at Magnesia 
and Sardes, I have occasionally seen a camel (a spe- 
cial favourite) follow his master like a pet dog, and 
go down on his knees Ijefore him, as if inviting him 
to mount. I never saw a Turk ill use the useful, 
gentle, amiable quadruped. But I have frequently 
seen him give it a portion of his own dinner, when, in 
unfavourable places, it had nothing but chopped 
straw to eat. T have sometimes seen the devidjis, on 
a hot day, or in passing a dry district, spirt a little 
water in the camels' nostrils ; they pretend it refreshes 
them.** 

As we have mentioned, in the previous chapter, 
the Asiatics and Africans distinguish as dromedaries 
those camels which are used for riding. There is 
no essential ditference in the species, but only in the 
breed. The camel of the heavy caravan, the bag- 
gage camel, may be compared to the dray-horse ; 
the dromedary to the hunter, and, in some instances, 
to the race-horse. It is to be regretted that natural- 
ists have called the camel with one hump, the dro- 
medary, for this appellation produces a confusion in 
reading those travels which, very properly, use the 
name dromedary as applied by the natives to a swift 
or riding camel. Burckhardt, before his expedition 
into Nubia, bought two dromedaries, one of which 
he rode ten hours a day for thirty-five days. The 
speed of some of these animals is very great, com- 
pared with the slow march of the caravan. Messen- 
gers on dromedaries, accoing to B urckhardt, have 
gone from Darou to Berber in eight days, while he 
was twenty-two days with the caravan on the same 
journey. Dromedaries of the Bisharye race, which 
are exported from the Nile countries to Djidda, are 
the finest in existence Purchas, who, two centuries 
* Burckhardt. 
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ago collected the most interesting accounts of Euro- 
pean travellers, in a voluminous work which he called 
his “ Pilgrimage,” thus describes the camels of Africa. 
“ Of camels they have three sorts : the first called 
Huguin, of huge stature and strength, able to carry 
a thousand pounds weight ; the second less, with two 
bunches on the back, fit for carriage and to ride on, 
called Becheti, of which they have only in Asia. The 
third sort, called Ragualiel, is meagre and small, able 
to travel (for they are not used to burthens) above an 
hundred miles in a day. And the king of Tombu- 
too can send messengers on such camels to Segel- 
messe or Darha, nine hundred miles distant, in seven 
or eight days, without stay or change by the way *.’* 
This is a statement which we might conceive to be 
exaggerated, if we were to assume the speed and 
endurance of the horse as points of comparison. But 
the creatures are essentially diflerent ; and the rela- 
tion of the old geographer is borne out by unim- 
peachable testimony. The Ragualiel of Purchas is 
the Heirie, or Maherry, of the Desert. Its swiftness 
is thus described in the figurative language of the 
Arabs : “ When thou shalt meet a heirie, and say to 
the rider, Salem Alick, ere he shall have answered 
thee, Alick Salem, he will be afar off, and nearly out 
of sight, for his swiftness is like the wind.” Mr. 
Jackson, in his account of the Empire of Marocco, 
states that the fastest breed of the swift dromedary, 
which is called a “ Sabayee,” will perform a journey 
of thirty-five days’ caravan travelling, in five days. 
The mean daily rate of the heavy caravan, according 
to Rennell, is about eighteen miles ; and thus it ap- 
pears, from Mr. Jackson’s statement, that the heirie 
will perform six hundred and thirty miles in five days 
— an almost incredible effort of speed and perse- 
verance. Captain Eyon says that the maherry, of the 
Northern African Arabs, will continue at a long trot 
« Purchas his Pilgrimage, vol. i., book 6, chap. 1. 
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Each motion is repeated ; and it is not till the fourth 
movement, when the camel is fairly on his feet, that 
the rider can recover his balance. None of us could 
resist the first impulse ; and thus nobody could laugh 
at his companions*.’’ Mr. Mac Farlane tells us, in his 
letter, that upon his first camel adventure, he was so 
unprepared lor the probable efiect of the creature’s 
rising behind, that he was thrown over his head, to 
the infinite amusement of the Turks, who were 
laughing at his inexperience. His description of this 
experiment is as lively as that of Denon : — “ I was 
acquainted with this peculiarity of animal movement 
in a striking manner, the first time I mounted a camel 
out of curiosity. I ought to have known better — and, 
indeed, did know better ; but when he w as about to 
rise, from old habits associated with the borse, I ex- 
pected he would throw out his fore-legs, and I threw 
myself forward accordingly — when up sprung his 
hind-legs, and clean I went over his ears, to the 
great amusement of the devidjis.” 

Riley tells a somewhat similar story of the effect 
of the rough movement of a large camel: — “ They 
placed me on the largest camel I had yet seen, which 
was nine or ten feet in height. The camels were now 
all kneeling or lying down, and mine among the rest. 
I thought 1 hud taken a good hold, to steady myself 
while he was rising ; yet his motion was so heavy, 
and my strength so far exhausted, that I could not 
possibly hold on, and tumbled off over his tail, turn- 
ing entirely over. I came dow n upon my feet, which 
prevented my receiving any material injury, though 
the shock to my frame was very severe. The owner 
of the camel helped me up, and asked me if 1 was 
injured : 1 told him, no. ‘ God be praised 1’ said he, 
• for turning you over; had you fallen upon your 
head, these stones must have dashed out your brains. 

* Denon^ Voyage, tom, ii.p, 221. Paris, 1802. 
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But the camel,* added he, ‘ is a sacred animal, and 
Heaven protects those who ride on him ! Had you 
fallen from an ass, though he is only two cubits and 
a half high, it would have killed you ; for the ass is 
not so noble a creature as the camel and the horse.* 
I afterwards found this to be the prevailing opinion 
among all classes of the Moors and the Arabs. When 
they put me on again, two of the men steadied me 
by the legs, until the camel was fairly up, and then 
told me to be careful, and to hold on fast ; they also 
took great care to assist my companions in the same 
way *.** 

Every preparation for a long journey being com- 
pleted, — the dromedaries and horses having their 
riders on their backs, and the camels having received 
their bales of goods and their water-skins, — the cara- 
van sets forward on its march. In Asia, an ass, bear- 
ing a tinkling bell, usually walks at the head, and the 
camels follow, one by one. Mr. Mac Farlane thus 
describes this arrangement, as well as their measured 
pace : — “ The caravans, or strings of camels, are 
always headed by a little ass, on which the driver 
sometimes rides. The ass has a tinkling bell round 
his neck ; and each camel is commonly furnished 
with a large rude bell, that produces, however, a soft 
and pastoral sound, suspended, not to the neck, but 
to the front of the pack, or saddle. As I have ob- 
served of the mules of Spain and Italy, they will all 
come to a dead stop, if these bells be removed by 
accident or design ; and like the mules also, they 
always go best in a long single line, one after the 
other. We tried the experiment of the bell at Per- 
gamos. Two stately camels, the foremost furnished 
with the bell, were trudging along the road with 
measured steps : we detached the bell with a long 
stick ; they halted as the sounds ceased, nor could 
we urge them forward until their ears were cheered 
* Riley s Shipwreck and Captivity^ p. 289, 4to, 
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and my strength so far exhausted, that I could not 
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ing entirely over. I came down upon my feet, which 
prevented my receiving any material injury, though 
the shock to my frame was very severe. The owner 
of the camel helped me up, and asked me if 1 was 
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But the camel,* added he, ‘ is a sacred animal, and 
Heaven protects those who ride on him ! Had you 
fallen from an ass, though he is only two cubits and 
a half high, it would have killed you ; for the ass is 
not so noble a creature as the camel and the horse.* 
I afterwards found this to be the prevailing opinion 
among all classes of the Moors and the Arabs. When 
they put me on again, two of the men steadied me 
by the legs, until the camel was fairly up, and then 
told me to be careful, and to hold on fast; they also 
took great care to assist my companions in the same 
wayV* 

Every preparation for a long journey being com- 
pleted, — the dromedaries and horses having their 
riders on their backs, and the camels having received 
their bales of goods and their water-skins, — the cara- 
van sets forward on its march. In Asia, an ass, bear- 
ing a tinkling bell, usually walks at the head, and the 
camels follow, one by one. Mr. Mac Farlane thus 
describes this arrangement, as well as their measured 
pace : — The caravans, or strings of camels, are 
always headed by a little ass, on which the driver 
sometimes rides. The ass has a tinkling bell round 
his neck ; and each camel is commonly furnished 
with a large rude bell, that produces, however, a soft 
and pastoral sound, suspended, not to the neck, but 
to the front of the pack, or saddle. As I have ob- 
served of the mules of Spain and Italy, they will all 
come to a dead stop, if these bells be removed by 
accident or design ; and like the mules also, they 
always go best in a long single line, one after the 
other. We tried the experiment of the bell at Per- 
gamos. Two stately camels, the foremost furnished 
with the bell, were trudging along the road with 
measured steps : we detached the bell with a long 
stick ; they halted as the sounds ceased, nor could 
we urge them forward until their cars were cheered 
♦ Riley’s Shipwreck and Captivity, p, 289, 4to, 
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with the wonted music. I have used the word mea- 
sured, not as matter of poetry, but of fact. Their 
step is so measured and like clock-work, that on a 
plain you know almost to a yard the distance they 
will go in a given time. In the flat vallies of the 
Hermus and Caicus, I have made calculations with 
a watch in my hand, and have found, hour after hour, 
an unvarying result, the end of their journey being 
just at the same pace as the beginning : their pace is 
three miles an hour.” He adds : “ I may remark as 
curious, that the devidjis always preserve the same 
order of distribution, or, as we might say, in military 
language, ‘ dress the line,' in the same manner. Thus 
one camel always goes first, another second, another 
third, and so on ; and if this order is interfered with, 
the beasts will become disorderly, and will not marcli. 
Each gets attached to a particular camel of the cara- 
van ; prefers seeing his tail before him to that of any 
other ; and will not go if you displace his friend." 
“ We met caravans of camels,” says Dr. Clarke, 
speaking of Cyprus, “ marching according to the 
order always observed in the East ; that is to say, in 
a line, one after the other; the whole caravan being 
preceded by an ass, with a bell about his neck 
Burckhardt gives the reason for the camels thus tra- 
velling in a single file : — The Souakin caravans, 
like those of the Hedjaz, are accustomed to travel in 
one long file : the Egyptians, on the contrary, march 
with a wide extended front ; but the former method 
is preferable, because if any of the loads get out of 
order they can be adjusted by leading the camel out 
of the line, before those behind have come up ; in the 
latter case, the whole caravan must stop when any 
accident happens to a single camel. The caravans 
from Bagdad to Aleppo and Damascus, consisting 
sometimes of two thousand camels, marching abreast 
of each other, extend over a space of more than a 
* TrsTsls, Tol.hr. p. 74, 8to. 
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mile.** The individual camels, which march in line, 
invariably follow the steps of the one which precedes 
them ; and thus they are often led wrong, if the 
drivers are negligent. They are sometimes tied, the 
one to the tail of the other, like strings of horses in 
England. Burckhardt, in his journey from Mecca to 
' Medina***, says, “ the Arab riding foremost was to 
lead the troop ; but he frequently fell asleep, as well 
as his companions behind, and his camel then took 
his own course, and often led the whole caravan 
astray.*’ In the deserts, it requires especial vigi- 
lance and extraordinary local knowledge in the dri- 
vers, to keep the right direction. The compass is 
sometimes used ; but, generally, the camel-drivers 
ascertain their course by some marks known only to 
themselves, — some sand-bank, or prickly shrubs, 
which only their experienced eye can distinguish 
from similar objects. “Every spot in the plains of 
Arabia is known by a particular name ; and it requires 
the e}es and experience of a Bedouin to distinguish 
one small district from another. For this purpose, 
the different species of shrubs and pasturage pro- 
duced in them by the rains are of great assistance ; 
and whenever they wish to mention a certain spot to 
their companions, which happens to have no name, 
they always designate it by the herbs that grow 
there t-” The camels of the caravan are wholly 
dependent upon those which precede them for the 
regularity of their pace, or for their haltings; and 
they therefore are completely under the direction of 
the leader, whether the man or the beast assume that 
office. Even a rider can never stop his dromedary, 
while its companions are moving on ; and thus it is 
a point of excellence in a traveller, with which the 
Arabs are highly pleased, to jump off and remount 
without stopping his beast The leading camel, 

• Travels in Arabia, 1829. 
f Burckhardt's Arabia. ^ Burckhardf s Syria. 
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however, requires to be excited by its rider ; and 
if it is not urged on by hearing the human voice, 
it gradually slackens its pace, and at last stands 
still to rest. If the leading camel once stops, all 
the rest do the same. Burckhardt, in his journey 
through Arabia, often walked a-head of the cara- 
van : he sometimes had to wait a long time for 
its coming up, and having retraced his steps, 
would find the camels standing still, and every soul 
upon them fast asleep. It is indifferent to these 
poor creatures where they stop ; for they are regaid- 
less of shade, and will remain quietly exposed to the 
hottest beams of the sun*. As long as the voice of 
the driver is heard, the camel does not heed what 
situation he is in. Captain Lyon saw a blind camel- 
driver, who held by the animal’s tail, and was in the 
habit, with this assistance, of going constantly over 
an uneven and dangerously steep track. Whatever 
be the nature of the road they toil over, they plod 
steadily on. Burckhardt says, “ it is an erroneous 
opinion that the camel delights in sandy ground ; it 
is true that he crosses with less difficulty than any 
other animal ; but, wherever the sands are deep, the 
weight of himself and his load makes his feet sink 
into the sand at every step, and he groans and often 
sinks under his buiden. It is the hard, gravelly 
ground of the desert which is most agreeable to this 
animal.” Major Denham says, that in the stony de- 
sert “ the sharp points bruise their feet, and they 
totter and fall under their heavy loads.” This is an 
apparent and not a real contradiction, between these 
two excellent authorities. The foot of the camel is 
adapted to tread upon a smooth surface, whether 
that surface be hard or soft. This foot is divided 
into two toes, without being separated. It is 
partly like the hoof of a horse, and partly cloven ; 
for a horny sole spreads from the heel forward, 
* Clarke, iv. 74. 
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under the foot, uniting the middle part, and leav- 
ing the toes free. This horny sole is part of an 
elastic substance, which, being bedded in two cavi- 
ties of the foot, yields to the pressure of the .soil; 
whilst the toes spread upon touching the ground, in 
the same way that the rein-deer’s foot extends, to 
present a large surface to the snow We thus see 



Inside of a Camel's Foot.-^A. is the cushion upon which 
the animal treads, shewn as lifted out of its beds. 

that the camel, having a very large, spreading, and 
elastic foot, moves with ease over any smooth surface, 
and does not sink into the sands with his heavy lading 
and his own large body, in the same way that he 
would if his foot were small and hoofed, as that of 
the horse. From the opinion of our obliging cor- 
respondent, Mr. Mac Farlane, we should be led to 
conclude that loose stones are not such an annoyance 
to the camel as might at first be supposed. He says, 
“ The foot, certainly formed by nature to tread a 
loose sandy soil, does not, however, appear to me to 
suffer from stony or hard roads. In Asia Minor there 
are mountains in every direction ; the paths across 
them are hard, rough, and loose, as rocks and broken 
stones can make them ; yet 1 have often seen camels 
treading them without any appearance of suffering, 
and though 1 have met them in my travels, hundreds 
* See Preltininary Discourse. 
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in a day, I do not remember having ever seen a 
wounded hoof.” The surface which the camel chiefly 
dislikes is mud ; for in that he slips about: and thus 
he is, with the greatest difficulty, prevailed upon to 
cross a loose, muddy track, however narrow, though 
he will wade through a river without much entreaty. 
Mr. Mac Farlane assures us, that he has seen the 
devidjis spread the coverings of their tents and even 
their own garments over the obnoxious ground, that 
the camels might walk without fear. 

Tlie camel will ascend and descend liills, if they 
arc not too steep. In the Desert they sometimes 
meet with sand-banks, from twenty to sixty feet high, 
and almost perpendicular, which must be crossed. 
The camel, in such situations, constantly blunders 
and fulls with his heavy load ; and in descending, 
the Arabs hang with all their weight on the animars 
tail, to steady him *. Thus his docility compensates, 
in some degree, for the difficulty which he occasion- 
ally finds in travelling ; and it must be remembered, 
that sharp rocks and steep hills are the exceptions 
to the general character of the countries over which 
he travels, and for which liis conformation is so ad- 
mirably adapted. Rivers also rarely occur ; and yet 
the camel will readily cross them. Norden, a cele- 
brated Danish traveller in Egypt and Nubia, was 
struck with the mode in which loaded camels crossed 
the Nile. “A man swam before, holding in his 
mouth the bridle of the first camel ; the second camel 
was fastened to the tail of the first, and the third to 
the tail of the second. Another man, sitting on a 
truss of straw, brought up the rear, and took care 
that the second and third camels should follow in a 
row.” Captain Lyon heard from natives of Africa, 
that camels are conducted across the Niger by men 
who hold them by their long upper lips, and keep 
their heads above water : the forepart of that animal 
* PenhaiH; p. 28. 
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being the heaviest, another man sits behind the 
hump, in order to raise the fore and depress the 
hinder parts, while crossing. Major Denham de- 
scribes a passage of the Shary, an African river, 
which was effected with considerable risk : “ the 
stream was extremely rapid, and our horses and 
camels were carried away from the sides of the 
canoe to which they were lashed : we lost a camel 
by this passage ; these animals have a great dislike to 
w^ater, and, after swimming a stream, arc often seized 
with illness, and are carried off in a few hours.’* 
Burckhardt, describing the passage of a river in 
Nubia, says, “an inflated goatskin was tied to the 
neck of each camel, to aid it^ in swimming ; but we 
had great difficulty to get them into the water, the 
Egyptian camels not being accustomed to this mode 
of passing the river. My guide stripped, and laid 
hold of the tail of his camel with one hand, while 
he urged the beast forward with a stick which he 
carried in the other.” Thus we see that, under dif- 
ferent circumstances, and in various countries, differ- 
ent methods are employed to convey the camel across 
streams upon which there are no rafts or boats;— * 
and that though the patient animal has an objection 
to the wafer, his docility triumphs over his instinct, 
and he yields to the will of his driver, sometimes 
even at the peril of his lifel 

The halts of the caravan for the night are ex- 
ceedingly curious and picturesque. We shall avail 
ourselves of Mr. Mac Farlane’s communications, be- 
fore we proceed to those ot‘ other observers : — 

“ On their journeys, the devidjis always choose, 
for halting places, spots that abound in bushes or 
brakes, where such are to be found ; the camels are 
left at liberty to browse, and their drivers smoke their 
pipes or go to sleep. There is no danger of the 
camels escaping or wandering to any distance ; they 
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keep close to the spot where they are set at liberty, 
and can be rallied and formed in a line in a moment* 
I have more than once seen this done, by the mere 
voice. When they rest for the ni^ht, they generally 
kneel down in a circle — it is rarely considered ne- 
cessary to tie one of their fore-legs at the bend of 
the knee. They always repose on their knees ; and a 
curious thing in relation to their natural habits is, 
that I never saw one of them throw himself, even for 
a momenU on his side. During the night’s rest the 
devidjis generally sleep in the midst of the circle 
formed by the recumbent camels ; if it be a rainy 
winter night they will pitch a little tent, but (I speak 
of Asia Minor) in this genial climate they nearly 
always repose like their quiet beasts^ a la belle 
etoile. I once invaded a primitive dormitory of this 
sort, in a curious manner. It was at Boudja, a vil- 
lage (a few miles from Smyrna) where many of the 
Franks have their country-houses. I was hurrying 
home on a very dark night — at the entrance of the 
village, and in the shadow of a garden wall, I stum- 
bled over something, which proved to be a young 
camel, (they accompany their dams on their journies 
almost as soon as they are born ;) and going forward 
I stumbled again over a sack, and fell headlong 
through an opening of the ‘ domestic circle’ into the 
midst of it, and upon the sleeping devidjix, I suj> 
pose they were surprised at the intrusion, but both 
men and beasts were very civil — the latter, indeed, 
never moved, and seemed as passive as if 1 had been 
falling over roots of trees.” 

Camels are formed by nature to endure great 
variations of temperature. The winds of the desert 
are sometimes exceedingly keen ; and even in Asia 
Minor, the winter cold is occasionally very severe. 
We add one more quotation from Mr. Mac Farlane*s 
interesting letter 
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“ The winter of 1827-8 was the coldest that had 
been known for many years in Asia Minor : yet, on 
the coldest days, when I, though a native of the 
north, have been shivering and suffering, I have often 
seen the camels, at night-fall, bivovackivg near 
Smyrna, on the banks of the Meles, (Homer’s river — 
as insignificant as is, or was. Fleet-ditch in summer, 
but a broad, brawling stream in winter,) there to 
pass the inclement night in the open air. Their own 
instinct teaches them to contract their circle and 
kneel close together, and their masters merely cover 
their loins witii a material as primitive as their modes 
of life and encamping. It is a coarse thick sort 
of cloth, always dyed red, made of camel’s wool, 
mixed with sheep’s wool and goat’s hair.” 



Hait of Camels — DtNON. 


The chief repose of a caravan is in the evening* 
Camels on their march never feed at their ease in the 
day-time; and nature seems to require tliat they 
should have their principal meal, and a few hours 
rest, from a little before sunset to several hours 
before sunrise. The principal halts in Syria and 
Arabia are, therefore, for two hours at noon, when 
every one endeavours to sleep, and from an hour or so 
before the sun goes down till the morning twilight 
When the caravan is about to proceed over a sterile 
Burckhardi’a Syria, 
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district, the drivers, several days before they start, 
give the camels three times the usual quantity of 
dhourra (millet), which they force down their throats, 
and the construction of the stomach enables the ani- 
mal to ruminate uj)on this during a very long march 
The expense of maintaining these valuable creatures 
is remarkably little : a cake of barley, a few dates, a 
handful of beans, will suffice, in addition to the hard 
and prickly shrubs which they find in every district 
but the very wildest of the desert. They arc parti- 
cularly fond of those vegetable productions which 
other animals would never touch, such as plants 
which are like spears and daggers, in comparison 
with the needles of the thistle, and which often ])iercc 
the incautious traveller s boot. lie might wish such 
thorns eradicated from the earth, if he did not behold 
the camel contentedly browsing upon them ; for he thus 
learns that Providence has made nothing in vain. The 
sant-tree is amongst these substances, and in this the 
camel especially delights. These hard shrubs pro- 
bably contain large quantities of saline matter. In 
the Great Desert, Riley saw the camels crop off the 
ihorn-bushes as thick as a man’s finger. Their teeth 
are particularly adapted for such a diet. Differing from 
all other ruminating tribes, they have two strong cut- 
ting teeth in the upper jaw; and of the six grinding 
teeth, one on each side, in the same jaw, has a 
crooked form : their canine teeth, of which they have 
two in each jaw, are very strong ; and in the lower jaw 
the two external cutting teeth have a pointed form, 
and the foremost of the grinders is also pointed and 
crooked. They are thus provided with a most for- 
midable apparatus for cutting and tearing the hardest 
vegetable substance. But the camel is, at the same 
time, organized so as to graze upon the finest herb- 
age, and browse upon the most delicate leaves ; for 
* Burckhardfs Nubiai 
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his upper lip being divided, he is enabled to nip o£F 
the tender shoots, and turn them into his mouth with 
the greatest facility. Whether the sustenance, there- 
fore, which he finds be of the coarsest or the softest 
kind, he is equally prepared to be satisfied with, and 
to enjoy it. In the desert, from Aleppo to Bagdad, 
Mr. Parsons occasionally passed through little flowery 
vales, covered with the choicest clover, where the 
camels grazed ; and in crossing some inconsiderable 
hills, which, though stony, were not bare of grass, 
besides producing rosemary, thyme, camphor, mar- 
joram, origanum, and southernwood, the camels 
seemed delighted to snatch a mouthful from these 
fragrant shrubs by way of variety, though the horses 
would not touch them. The young and fresh leaves 
of the acacia-trees are peculiarly grateful to them; 
and the Bedouins, spreading a straw mat under the 
tree, beat its boughs with long sticks, and sell these 
tender leaves for camels* food*. The Nubians were 
one year without any produce from their date-trees, 
because the Mamelukes, in a time of great scarcity, 
fed their camels upon palm-leaves. The camel is 
particularly fond of a plant, the silphium of antiquity, 
which was valued as a sovereign remedy for all com- 
plaints of the human body, from the time of Hero- 
dotus to that of Pliny. This plant produces very 
fatal effects upon all quadrupeds ; but the camels 
greedily devour it, as did the sheep of old, according 
to the description of Arrian. The camel is therefore 
muzzled when he travels through the countries in 
which silphium abounds, the Cyrenaica ; and lest the 
drivers should allow him to taste it, and he should 
thus be destroyed, an additional sum is charged for 
the hire of the animal through those districts, as a 
compensation for this chance of injury The camel 
* Burckhardt's Arabia. 

f See Beechey's Northera Coast of Africa, p. 410. 
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will, indeed, eat every vegetable substance ; and it is 
affirmed that, in cases of need, he will even distend 
his stomach with coals. The African caravans carry 
coals through the desert ; and Riley states, that in 
the absence of all other food, the camels received a 
supply of this singular food once a day. They are 
partly enabled to endure these extraordinary priva- 
tions by the absorption into their system of the fat of 
the hump*. 

The long establishment of commercial intercourse 
in Asia, by means of caravans, and the necessity of 
accommodating large bodies of Mahometan ])ilgrims 
from all parts of the East to Mecca, have caused 
the erection, from time to time, of large reservoirs 
of water, in almost every frequented road. In the 
vicinities of the towns, these reservoirs, which are 
called birkets, are usually supplied from aqueducts. 
At these convenient places, the caravans always halt^ 



Camels tf'aterimg-- Vkvok. 


The Bedouins, and other wandering tribes, some- 
times seize upon these wells, and extort a tribute for 

♦ See Dictionnaire Classique d’Histoire Naturelle ; Art. 
Chomeatif by M. A. Desmoulins. 
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the permission to draw water. As soon, however, as 
a caravan arrives upon the desert, the supply of water 
becomes a matter of chance. The accustomed foun- 
tains are often dried up ; and the travellers have to 
journey forward, in the hopes of discovering some 
other well, at which they may refresh their camels, 
and replenish their water-skins. 

In a Journey with a caravan, it is essentially neces- 
sary to carry a considerable quantity of water. Some- 
times a portion of the camels bear nothing but water- 
skins ; but oftener every camel carries one skin, in 
addition to his ordinary lading. “ No idea can be 
formed by Europeans,*’ says Burckhardt, “ of the 
quantity of water necessary for drinking, cooking, 
and washing, during a journey through these coun- 
tries ; but more particularly to allay the thirst of the 
traveller, whose palate is continually parched by the 
effects of the fiery ground and air — who has been 
confined, perhaps, for several days to a short allow- 
ance of water, and who lives upon food which, con- 
sisting of farinaceous preparations and butter, is 
calculated to excite thirst in the highest degree. It 
is a general custom in the caravans in these parts 
(Nubia), as well as in the Arabian deserts, never to 
drink, except when the whole caravan halts for a few 

minutes for that purpose To drink while 

others do not, exposes a man to be considered effe- 
minate, and to the opprobrious saying, that * his 
mouth is tied to that of the water-skin.’ .... 
Travellers, in these journies, drink a great quantity 
of water when it is plentiful ; I do not exaggerate 
when I say that I have often drunk in the afternoon, 
at one draught, as much as. would fill two common 

water bottles The usual computation is, 

that a middling sized skin, or gerbe, holding about 
fifty or sixty pounds of water, will serve a man for 
three days*.” Captain Lyon says, that when horses 
* Burckhardfs Nubia, p. 428. 
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travel with a caravan in Africa, it is necessary to 
provide a camel for each horse, for the sole purpose 
of carrying water. It would appear from these pas- 
sages, (and such is the fact) that of the water which 
the camels carry, no part is allowed to themselves. 
The men and horses have the advantage of their 
patient drudgery ; and they are left, in almost every 
case, to the precarious supply which they may find 
at the fountains, which are so thinly scattered over 
the deserts. Upon the subject of the camefs power 
of abstinence from water, there have been many 
exaggerations, which Burckhardt ascribes to the cre- 
dulity of those travellers “ who draw their informa- 
tion only from bragging Arabians or Moors.” This 
power, however, is extraordinary enough to excite 
our wonder and admiration, without any assistance 
from fanciful descriptions. The camel often travels 
three or four days without water, drinking fifty, sixty, 
or even a hundred pounds weight, when he has an 
opportunity ; and the best camels for transport will 
sometimes endure a thirst of ten or twelve days, 
though many of them perish under this privation. 
When we see what the man and the horse recpiire in 
those arid countries, such a power in the camel must 
appear one of the most remarkable provisions of 
nature. 

We may properly, at this point, consider the anato- 
mical constmetion of the camel’s stomach ; for with- 
out a knowledge of this peculiar organ, the capacity 
of the animal for enduring hunger and thirst, especi- 
ally the latter, must appear little short of miraculous. 
When understood, this structure exhibits a mechanism 
so admirable, so curious, so perfect in all its parts, 
and withal so delicate, that we cannot hesitate at once 
to consider it as beautiful an evidence of Almighty 
wisdom, as any of the mechanical contrivances of the 
kmiMtfi body, such as the hand or the eye, with which 
we are more familiar. The notion of M. Bufibn, that 
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the camel’s reservoir for water has been produced by 
the effects of the animal’s long servitude, could only 
have proceeded from a complete ignorance of the 
anatomical nature of the parts which he imperfectly 
described, with particular reference to a favourite 
theory. When he affirms that the callosities on the 
camel’s knee are the hereditary effects of slavery, the 
assertion does not at once refute itself ; — but when 
he asks us to believe that the domestication of a few 
thousand years has altered the internal organization 
of the animal — has created (for we must consider it 
a creation) new muscles which are moved by the 
will, and cells opening and shutting with valves of 
the most delicate construction — we might as readily 
think that the changes of matter had been produced 
by matter, instead of mind, in any of the results of 
human intellect — that bales of cotton had, in process 
of time, made the spinning-jenny — or, to come to a 
closer analogy, that the overflowings of the Thames 
had constructed the “ New Cut” at Paddington. 
The water of our rivers could just as easily make the 
reservoirs and locks of a navigable canal, as the 
necessity for retaining the water of the desert could 
construct the cells and valves of the camel’s addi- 
tional stomach. 

An opinion has been thrown out by Cuvier, that 
the stomach of the camel is so formed as not only to 
retain water, but to produce a liquid by secretion, 
lie was led to this conclusion, by seeing the llama, 
which l)elongs to the camel family, reject water when 
he could obtain grass. The idea is as ingenious as 
it is bold ; and if the theory were established, it 
would go still farther to explain the extraordinary 
powers of abstinence which the camel possesses. 

Some of the later French naturalists have gpven 
tolerably accurate descriptions of the camel’s sto- 
mach ; but we shall avail ourselves, in the following 
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account, of the materials afforded to us by our dis- 
tinf^ished countryman. Sir Everard Home, whose 
examination of this structure has been more careful 
end minute than that of any other comparative ana- 
tomist. 

A camel in a dying state having been purchased by 
the College of Surgeons, Sir Everard Home under- 
took to examine the construction of its stomach after 
death, and to report upon it. Mr. Hunter had a 
camel* s stomach amongst his dried preparations, but 
it was impossible to ascertain the offices of the several 
cavities, from this imperfect mode of examination ; 
and thus this celebrated anatomist doubted whether 
the second cavity, which contains the water-cells, 
differed in its uses from that of other ruminating 
animals. It was highly desirable to set this question 
at rest. The camel, therefore, which had been pur- 
chased by the College, and which gradually grew 
weaker, was at length killed, after being incited to 
drink three gallons of water, having taken none for 
three days previously. Its death was immediate, for 
it was piihedy or instantly deprived of sensibility, by 
passing a poinard between the skull and first verte- 
bra of the neck^. Its head was fixed to a beam to 
prevent the body falling to the ground after it was 
dead. The animal was kept suspended that the 
viscera might remain in their natural state, and in 
two hours the cavities of the chest and abdomen 
were laid open. The following is Sir E. Home’s 
description of this animal’s stomach, founded upon a 
most careful examination t: — 

“ The camel’s stomach, anteriorly, forms one large 

♦ ** In the common mode of pithing cattle, the medulla spinalis 
(tpinal roarrow) only is cut through, and the head remains alive, 
which renders it the most cruel mode of killing animals that could 
be devised.’*— -Sir E Home. 

f Comparative Anatomy, vol. i., p. 169. 
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bag, but when laid open, this is found to be divided 
into two compartments, on its posterior part, by a 
strong ridge, which passes down from the right side 
of the orifice of the oesophagus, in a longitudinal 
direction. This ridge forms one side of a groove 
that leads to the orifice of the second cavity, and 
is continued on beyond that part, becoming one 
boundary to the cellular structure met with in that 
situation. From this ridge, eight strong muscular 
bands go off at right angles, and afterwards form 
curved lines, till they are insensibly lost in the coats 
of the stomach. These are at equal distances from 
each other, and, being intersected in a regular way 
by transverse muscular septa, form the cells. 

“ This cellular structure is in the left compart- 
ment of the first cavity, and there is another of a 
more superficial kind on the right, placed in exactly 
the opposite direction, made up of twenty-one rows 
of smaller cells, but entirely unconnected with the 
great ridge. 

“ On the left side of the termination of the oeso- 
phagus, a broad muscular band has its origin from 
the coats of the first cavity, and passes down in the 
form of a fold i)arallel to the great ridge, till it enters 
the orifice of the second, where it takes another 
direction. It is continued along the upper edge of 
that cavity, and terminates within the orifice of a 
small bag, which may be termed the third cavity. 

“ This band on one side, and the great ridge on the 
other, form a canal which leads from the cesophagus 
down to the cellular structure in the lower part of 
the first cavity. 

“ The orifice of the second cavity, when this 
muscle is not in action, is nearly shut ; it is at right 
angles to the side of the first. The second cavity 
forms a pendulous bag, in which there are twelve 
rows of cells, formed by as many strong mtiseular 
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bands, passing in a transverse direction, and inter- 
sected by weaker muscular bands, so as to form tlie 
orifices of the cells. Above these cells, between 
them and the muscle which passes along the upper 
part of this cavity, is a smooth surface extending 
from the orifice of this cavity to the termination in 
the third. 

“ From this account it is evident that the second 
cavity neither receives the solid food in the first 
instance, as in the bullock, nor does the food after- 
wards pass into the cavity or cellular structure. 

“ The food first passes into the first compartment 
of the first cavity, and that portion of it which lies 
in the recess, immediately below the entrance of the 
oesophagus, under which the cells are situated, is 
kept moist, and is readily returned into the mouth 
along the groove formed for that purpose, by the 
action of the strong muscle, which surrounds this 
part of the stomach, so that the cellular portion of 
the first cavity in the camel performs the same office 
as the second in the ruminants with horns. 

“ While the camel is drinking, the action of the 
muscular band opens the orifice of the second cavity 
at the same time that it directs the water into it ; 
and when the cells of that cavity are full, the rest 
runs otf into the cellular structure of the first cavity 
immediately below, and afterwards into the general 
cavity. It would appear that camels, when accus- 
tomed to go journeys, in which they are kept for an 
unusual number of days without water, acquire the 
power of dilating the cells so as to make them con- 
tain a more than ordinary quantity as a supply for 
their journey ; at least such is the account given by 
those who have been in Egypt. 

When the cud has been chewed, it has to pass 
along the upper part of the second cavity before it 
can reach the third. How this is effected without 
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its falling into the cellular portion, could not, from 
any inspection of dried specimens, be ascertained ; but 
when the recent stomach is accurately examined, the 
mode in which this is managed becomes very obvious. 

“ At the time that the cud is to pass from the 
mouth, the muscular band contracts with so much 
force, that it not only opens the orifice of the second 
cavity, but, acting on the mouth of the third, brings 
it forward into the second, by which means the 
muscular ridges that separate the rows of cells are 
brought close together, so as to exclude these cavities 
from the canal through which the cud passes.’* 

The description thus far of the camel’s stomach 
exhibits the beautiful and very curious mechanism 
which enables this animal to live in sandy deserts, 
with precarious supplies of water. In this cellular 
construction of the stomach, the camel entirely differs 
from other ruminating animals. It also differs in 
having a transverse contraction of the fourth cavity 
of the stomach, and this has led to the assertion that 
the camel has a fifth cavity, into which error even 
Daubenton and Cuvier have fallen. The points of 
similarity and of difference between the stomach of 
the camel and of the other ruminating animal, such 
as the ox tribe, are thus stated by Sir E. Home : — 
On a comparative view of the stomach “ of the 
bul/oc/c and camels it appears that in the bullock 
there are three cavities formed for the preparation of 
the food, and one for its digestion. In the cameU 
there is one cavity fitted to answer the purposes of 
two of the bullock ; a second employed as a reser- 
voir for water, having nothing to do with the prepa- 
ration of the food ; a third so small and simple in its 
structure, that it is not easy to ascertain its particular 
office. It cannot be compared to any of the prepa- 
ratory cavities of the bullock, as all of them have a 
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cuticular lining, which this has not ; we must there- 
fore consider it as a cavity peculiar to ruminants 
without horns, and that the fourth is the cavity in 
which the process of digestion is carried on 

The following engraving represents the muscular 
structure, by means of which the orifices of the cells 
in the camefs stomach are closed, to prevent the 
solid food from falling into them. The cells are ex- 
posed, shewing the l^ttom of each, which is formed 
of muscular fibres, by which they are enabled to 
throw out their contents. The parts are diminished 
to a ninth of their natural size. 



Cells of the Camel's stomach. 


Although the camel subsists on vegetable food, 
the construction of its canine teeth, by which it tears 
the strongest roots and branches, gives it a remark- 
ably carnivorous expression of countenance. Mr. 
Charles Bell, the distinguished anatomist, possessed 
a camel some years ago, which, under the strict direc- 
tion of the gentleman who had brought it to Eng- 
land, was killed, that it might be examined for pur- 
• Vol. i., p, 173,4. 
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poses of science. When the animal was dying, Mr. 
Bell was forcibly struck with the very peculiar cha- 
racter of his face, so different from the tranqtiil ex- 
pression of the horse or the ox. The following cut 
exhibits a portrait of this animal, in two positions : — 




Chapter X. 


THE CAME L — (contwvvd.) 

The habits of mankind in the East have undergone 
less change, during many centuries, than Europeans 
would, at first siglit, tliink possible. Many of the 
descriptions of the sacred historians find an exact 
parallel in the narratives of modern travellers. The 
agriculture and the commercial intercourse of the 
oriental nations are as little changed as their food, 
their dress, and their manners ; and their intellec- 
tual progress, during the last two thousand years, if 
it has not been at a stand, has been so slow as to be 
hardly perceptible. This perpetuation of the habits 
of a remote antiquity may be very much jittributed 
to the geographical features, the climate, soil, and 
natural productions of the countries. For instance, 
in a soil and temperature peculiarly adapted to the 
ripening of fruit, the date would still flourish, as 
it flourished in the time of the prophets ; and whilst 
the people could gather with little trouble this great 
article of sustenance, they would have little motive 
to cultivate grain, which much of their soil is un- 
fitted to produce. Thus, the improvements of agri- 
culture, demanding and rewarding improvements 
in various other of the useful arts, have had no place 
among them. 

Their vast deserts, producing but few of the neces- 
saries, and none of the luxuries of life, rendered, in 
the earliest ages, an extensive commerce the neces- 
sary condition of pleasurable existence. And com- 
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merce was made easy by the camel, the native of 
these arid plains ; throupfh whose means they have 
been traversed with comparative facility, from the 
earliest times. But navigation by the “ ship of the 
desert” did not require, and was not capable of, that 
gradual improvement which has transformed the 
frail raft, or rude canoe, into a floating palace, 

“ Arm'd with thunder, clad with wings,” — 

the crown and triumph of ages, of thought and 
labour ; and the greatest conquest which the mind of 
man has achieved over the difficulties, in which, for 
the developement of his wonderful powers, it has 
pleased God to place him. 

Thus, while the improvements of European com- 
merce, itself the creature of yesterday, have at length 
succeeded in bringing the cotton of India to be 
manufactured in England into cloth, and have re- 
turned it to the Hindoos cheaper than these people 
could prepare it for themselves, with all their abun- 
dant supply of human labour, at its lowest price ; 
the caravans of Egypt and Arabia are kill carrying 
on the traffic of the age of Solomon, with scarcely 
any change, either in the articles of the commerce, 
or the manner in which it is pursued. The caravans 
of Egypt bring to Cairo ostrich feathers, gum, gold 
dust, and ivory, from Abyssinia and the countries 
beyond it ; while those of Arabia exchange there the 
spices, coffee, perfumes, and muslin of Hindostan. 
By means of caravans the productions even of China 
are distributed, at the present day, through central 
Asia; while, by the extension of the camel over 
northern Africa, the articles which are sold in 
the markets of Timbuctoo are exchanged ror the 
equally valuable commodities of Samarcand and 
Thibet. There are caravans trading between Cairo 
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and the interior of Africa, and penetratinp^ far be- 
yond the limits of modern European discovery, 
which are wholly employed in the commerce of slaves, 
— the most disgraceful traffic by which one portion of 
the human race has ever inflicted injury upon another. 
Burckhardt describes the treatment which the slaves 
of the African caravans experience, as “ rather kind 
than otherwise.” He says ** they are seldom flogged, 
and are well fed.” This is before they enter ujion 
the desert; for as confinement injures their health, 
when they remain in the towns through which they 
pass, and as the negroes look upon houses as prisons, 
the traders allow them, in these inhabited places, a 
little liberty. But after the caravan reaches the open 
country, they are treated in a manner at which hu- 
manity shudders. ** On the journey they are tied to 
a long pole, one end of which is fastened to a camefs 
saddle, and the other, which is forked, is .passed on 
each side of the slave’s neck, and tied behind with a 
strong cord so as to prevent him from drawing out 
his head ; in addition to this, his right hand is also 
fastened to the pole at a short distance from the 
head, thus leaving only his legs and left arm at 
liberty ; in this manner he marches the whole day 
behind the camel ; at night he is taken from the pole 
and put in irons*.” And yet this horrible mode of 
transport is not so bad as the abominations of a 
slave ship^ in which hundreds of miserable wretches 
are crammed into a hold, till they die of utter ex- 
haustion or disease, and avarice is deprived of its 
victims. The slave traders of the caravans are Ma- 
hometans, — the European slave-merchants call them- 
selves Christians. The infidel carries his victim to 
receive the comparatively light yoke of domestic 


* Burckhardt’s Nubia, p. 335. 
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service — the Christian dooms his prey to the unutter- 
able horrors of West Indian bondage. 

The annual pilgrimage to Mecca, enjoined by the 
Mahometan religion, has materially contributed to 
keep up and extend the commercial intercourse of 
the people of Asia. In this point of view, the cere- 
mony, though one of superstitious origin, and accom- 
panied with many absurd rites, has greatly benefited 
those countries which are far distant from each other, 
and the inhabitants of which, without such excite- 
ment, would seldom have any communication. The 
pilgrimage to Mecca is an institution which unites 
all the Mahometans, from Abyssinia to India, in a 
common bond of religious observance and commer- 
cial traffic; and it has thus had an extraordinary 
influence upon the habits of that large body of man- 
kind who are followers of the doctrines of the Koran. 
In the present day, the hadj, or pilgrimage, has gra- 
dually decreased in numbers — a circumstance which 
is attributed both to a growing indifference of the 
Mahometans to their religion, and an increase of 
expense attending the journey. It appears from 
Burckhardt, that the pilgrimage from Damascus to 
Mecca, with the Syrian caravan, cannot now be per- 
formed, in the most humble way, under a cost of 
two thousand five hundred piastres, or 125/. sterling. 
And yet, at the present day, there are from five to 
seven great caravans, which regularly arrive at 
Mecca, after the feast of Bairam, which follows 
the Ramadhan*. The Syrian caravan is the moat 
important, and has always been the strongest, since 
the time when the caliphs, in person, accompanied 
the pilgrims from Bagdad. It has to perform a 
journey of thirty days across the desert, from Da- 

For an explanation of the Mahometan Calendar, see tb$ 
Companion to the Almanac for 1828 , 
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mascus to Medina ; and as a change of camels is 
required for this purpose, and a large number of 
spare camels are brought to supply such as fail on 
the road, almost every town in the eastern part of 
Syria furnishes its beasts for this service. The 
Egyptian caravan, which starts from Cairo, has a very 
dangerous and fatiguing journey. Its route along 
the shores of the Red Sea exposes it to the attacks 
of wild and warlike tribes of Bedouins, who fre- 
quently endeavour to cut off a part of the caravan 
by open force. The watering places, too, are very 
few; and thus the privations of the Egyptian hadj 
\re uncommonly great. The Persian caravan comes 
from Bagdad. The pilgrims are generally sectaries, 
and are consetjuently exposed to great extortions. 
An African caravan starts from Maroceo, by Tunis 
and Trij)oli along the coast of Egypt The num- 
ber of Barbary pilgrims is now reduced to about two 
thousand, and the caravan is not regular, many pre- 
ferring a passage by sea to Alexandria. As late as 
1803 a caravan from Yemen, composed of Persians 
and Indians, regularly travelled from that harbour 
along the coast The Indian pilgrims now generally 
make the Journey by sea. In addition to the regular 
caravans, large bodies of Bedouins resort to Mecca, 
during peace, from every region of the desert ; and 
mendicants, whether Hindoos, Malays, Cashmerians, 
Persians, Arabians, Abyssinians, or Negroes, find 
their way to the city of the prophet, from all parts 
of the coast. Many of these beggars perform the 
pilgrimage as proxies for richer men, who pay for 
their passage from their respective countries ; and 
when they arrive at the sacred city, they are thrown 
entirely upon the charity of other hadjys To have 

For a minute and interesiing account of the hadj caravans, 
see Hui'ckhardOs Arabia, 
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visited the tomb of Mahomet, which entitles the 
pilgrim to the proud distinction of being a hadjy, is 
an honour to which the meanest devotee aspires; 
and thus it is, that within the walls of Mecca are 
annually assembled vast bodies of Asiatics and 
Africans, who have toiled thither, sustaining every 
privation and misery, and of whom many, worn out 
with fatigue, never return to claim the rewards of 
their enthusiasm. The camel sustains such an im- 
portant part in these extraordinary journeys, that 
we shall attempt to trace the course of a single 
caravan of pilgrims ; and as that of Cairo is one of 
the most important, having, as well as the Syrian, 
the distinction of a sacred camel, and as it has been 
described by ancient as well as modern writers, a 
rapid sketch of its march may be given. We may 
thus devclope, in a picturesque way, some of the 
remarkable circumstances attending the progress of 
a vast number of camels, laden with the merchandise 
of unexplored regions: some bearing “Barbaric 
pearl and gold,” others carrying water-skins ; and all 
exposed to j)erish in the desert, at the command 
either of avarice or of enthusiasm, patiently doing 
the bidding of those who make this perilous journey, 
“ some to Mammon, some to Mahomet,” as old 
Purchas expresses it. In the words of the same 
quaint writer, “ let us desire the reader to have 
patience, and goe along, on this pilgrimage, with 
one of these caravans, thorow these Arabian deserts, 
to Mecca and Medina.” 

The splendours of the ancient pilgrimages have 
been described by the Arabian historians in the glow- 
ing imagery of their country. Their attention was 
principally directed to the Syrian caravan, with which 
the caliphs (the successors of the prophet) often 
travelled in person. Jt is remarkable that none of 
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the Ottoman emperors from Constantinople ever 
performed the pilg^rimage; so that the Hadj from 
Cairo is wanting in that magnificence which the 
presence of a despot, having the wealth of the East 
at his command, would naturally give. Makrisi, 
an oriental author quoted by Burckhardt, has written 
a treatise on the pilgrimages which the caliphs 
attended ; from which we learn that the great Haroun 
Alraschid performed the pilgrimage nine times — 
that in the year of the Hegira 631, when the mother 
of the last of the Abassides accomplished this in- 
junction of the Koran, her caravan consisted of one 
hundred and twenty thousand camels. One of the 
caliphs employed nine hundred camels in the trans- 
port of his wardrobe ; — another (and he had many 
imitators) carried snow with him to cool sherbet 
upon the road. Egypt, however, sometimes vied 
with the luxurious pomp of Bagdad ; for, in the 
year of the Hegira 719, the Sultan of that country 
carried with him five hundred camels, for the trans- 
port of sweetmeats and confectionary only ; and two 
hundred and eighty, for pomegranates and other 
fruits. In his travelling larder were one thousand 
geese, and three thousand fowls. Ludovico Ver- 
thema, an Italian, who journeyed in the East, A.D. 
1503, and went with the Syrian caravan to Mecca, 
says that the caravan of Cairo consisted of sixty-four 
thousand camels*. At the present day, both the 
number of persons making the pilgrimage, and the 
splendour with which it is conducted, are greatly 
lessened; but the caravan still offers the same re- 
markable mixture of pomp and misery, of abundance 
and want, of superstition and licentiousness, which 
appear to have prevailed from the earliest times. 


♦ Hakluyt’s Voyages. 
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Not one tenth part of the caravan are real pilgrims ; 
but the motley group is made up of the attendants 
of the sacred camel, people attached to tiie Pasha, 
soldiers, servants of soldiers, merchants, pedlars, 
camel-drivers, coffee and pipe- waiters. Bedouins, 
and large numl^ers of licentious women, called 
dancing girls. The richer pilgrims put themselves 
under the protection of a Mekowem (one who specu- 
lates in furnishing camels and provisions to the 
Hadj) ; and these persons, unless they becoine bank- 
rupt before the contract is completed, prepare re- 
freshments for their customers, pack their goods, load 
their camels, and provide a man to lead each beast 
during the night marches. But the poorer pilgrims, 
who cannot afford to pay for these accommodations, 
are persecuted by the Mekowem, who fee the Pasha 
to connive at their injustice. They are thus obliged 
to march in the rear of the caravan, to encamp on the 
worst ground, and to fill their water-skins the last. 
They have no protection from the soldiers, who rob 
them in the night, and even sometimes murder them; 
and the pilfering Bedouins keep them in perpetual 
alarm for their little property. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that many hundreds of these poor pilgrims 
every year perish of fatigue and terror ; while the 
rich Hadjys sleep comfortably in their camel litters, 
surrounded, as far as is possible in a desert of forty 
days’ journey, with every gratification of luxury 
The Hadj caravan starts from Cairo twenty days 
after the great fast of the Ramadhan is ended. Pur- 
chas has given an elaborate description of its ancient 
splendours. “ The caravan,” he says, is divided 
into three parts ; the foreward, the maine bataille, and 
the rereward. The foreward containeth about a 
third part of the people. Within a quarter of a mile 
* See Burckhardt’s Syria and Arabia, 
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followeth the maine bataille, with their ordnance, 
gunners, and archers; the chief physician, with his 
ointments and medicines for the sick, and camels for 
them to ride on. Next goeth tlie fairest camel that 
may be found in the Turk’s dominions, decked with 
cloth of gold and silk, and carrieth a little chest, in 
form of the Isiaelitish ark, containing in it the 
Alcoran, all written with great letters of gold, bound 
between two tables of massive gold. This chest is 
covered with oilkc during the voyage ; but, at their 
entering into Mecca ami Medina, it is covered with 
cloth of gold, adorned with jewels. This camel is 
compassed about with Arabian singers and musi- 
cians, singing alway, and playing upon instruments. 
After this follow fifteenc other most faire camels, 
every one carrying one of the above said vestures, 
being covered from top to toe with silke. Behind 
these, goe the twentie camels which carry the cap- 
taines money and provision. After followeth the 
standard of the Great Signior, accompanied with 
musicians and souldiers, and behind these, lesse than 
a mile, followeth the rereward, the greatest part pil- 
grimes : the marchants, for securitie, going before ; 
for in this voyage it is needfull and usuall, that the 
captaines bestow presents, garments, and turbans, 
upon the chiefe Arabians, to give them free passage, 
receiving sometimes, by pillerings, some damage 
notwithstanding.” 

Mr. Parsons, who saw the pilgrim caravan set 
out from Cairo about forty years ago, has given a 
programme of the procession, di’awn up with all the 
precision of a herald, and which occupies ten pages 
of his quarto work. The cavalcade was six hours in 
passing him. The most striking appearance to an 
European must have been the camels, in every variety 
of splendid trappings, laden with provisions, and 
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clothes, and cookery apparatus, and water-skins, and 
tents, and artillery, and holy Sheiks, and Mame- 
lukes. There were camels “ with two brass field- 
pieces each” — others “with bells and streamers** — 
others “ with men beating kettle-drums” — others “ co • 
vered with jmrple velvet” — ^others “with men walk- 
inp^ by their sides, playiiip^ on flutes and flag^eolets ” — 
others “handsomely ornamented about their necks, 
their bridles bei no- studded with silver, intermixed with 
^lass beads of all colours, and ostrich feathers on 
their foreheads” — and last of all “ the sacred camel, 
an extraordinary lar^e camel, with a fine bridle 
studded with jewels and gold, and led by two holy 
sheiks, in green, a square house or chapel on his 
back.” In addition to these camel splendours there 
were horses with every variety of caparison ; mame- 
lukes, and pikenien, and janissaries, and agas, and 
the Emir Hadgy (commander of the pilgrimage), 
in robes of satin — to say nothing of numberless 
“ buffoons playing many pranks.” Mr. Parsons 
sums up the splendour of this pilgrim caravan by 
declariiig that “ it is by much the grander exhibition 
than the spectacle of the Lord Mayor and Aldermen 
going in procession through the City of London — 
but this may be doubted by some as the exaggera- 
tion of a traveller, while others may deem it im- 
possible ! 

Differing from the usual practice of commercial 
caravans, the pilgrimage is performed chiefly by 
night. The caravan generally moves about four o’clock 
in the afternoon, and travels without stopping till an 
hour or two after sun -rise. A large supply of torches 
is carried from Cairo, to be lighted during the hours 
of darkness. The Bedouins, who convey provisions 
for the troops, travel by day only, and in advance of 
the caravan. The watering-places on the route are 

2 c 
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regularly established. Each is supplied with a large 
tank, and protected by soldiers who reside in a castle 
by the well, throughout the year. On parts of the 
route the wells are frequent, and the water good ; 
but on others three days of the journey frequently 
intervene between one watering-place and another, 
— and the fountain is often brackish. When the 
Cairo caravan is completely assembled, and the for- 
malities which we have just described are gone 
through, the great body of travellers begin to move, 
the stations of the different parties of Iladjys, accord- 
ing to their provinces and towns, being appointed, 
and rigidly observed throughout the march. This 
order is determined by the geographical proximity 
of the place from which each party comes. At Adje- 
roud, where the Egyptian caravan halts on the 
second day’s march, it is supplied with water from 
Suez; and here it reposes a day and a night, to 
prepare for a forced march of three days and two 
nights, through a region where there is no water, 
the desert of El Tyh, which nearly extends from the 
head of one gulf of the Red Sea to the other — that 
is, from Suez to Akaba. The Hadj route is cir- 
cuitous. It is here that the privations both of men 
and quadrupeds commence. The splendid trappings 
of the camels, their velvets and their bells, have lost 
their attraction ; but their power of endurance be- 
comes the safety of the pilgrims ; while the richly 
caparisoned horse, impatient of thirst, and more 
easily subdued by fatigue, is more frequently a 
burthen to the caravan than an advantage. The 
route of the Egyptian caravan, after it passes the 
Akaba, lies by the shores of the Red Sea for nearly 
six hundred miles; and, therefore, it cannot pro- 
perly be said at any time after the first ten days* 
march to be upon the desert, as the Syrian caravan 
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is for thirty days. But its difficulties are more nu- 
merous ; and it has to pass rep^ions quite as arid 
and inhospitable. Every part of Arabia is covered 
with sandy plains ; and when the mountain steeps 
are crossed, the long extended valleys rarely offer 
water. The Arabic language is rich in words ex- 
pressing every variety of desert, differing from each 
other by very slight shades of meaning: thus, they 
have terms descriptive of a plain — a plain in the 
mountain — a plain covered with herbs — a naked 
sandy desert — a stony desert — a desert with little 
spots of pasturage — a desert without water*. Al- 
though the caravan route from Cairo to Mecca pre- 
sents, with the exception of the desert El Tyh, none 
of those enormous wastes, like the Great Southern 
Desert of Arabia, “ where the Arabs have only the 
sun and tlie stars to direct their way;*^ nor is, like the 
Libyan desert, “ a sea without waters, an earth 
without solidity, disdaining to hold a foot-print as 
a testimony of subjection t,’’ there are many tracts, 
as well as the desert from Suez to Akaba, in the 
forty days* journey, which offer to the pilgrim abun- 
dance of fatigue and suffering. If water fail, as it 
sometimes does, even at the wells at particularly dry 
seasons — if the water-skins evaporate more quickly 
than they ordinarily do — the camel’s power of en- 
durance is severely tried — for his wants are the last at- 
tended to. Happy are the pilgrims if the rain of the 
mountains have filled the banks of some little river. 
Even the much-enduring camels, at the sight of wa- 
ter, after many days’ abstinence, break the halters by 
which they are led, and in rushing or stumbling 
down the banks, throw off their loads, and occasion 
infinite disorder J. Mr. Buckingham has, however, 
♦ See Humboldt’s Voyage, tom. vi. Note to p. 67. f Pwchas. 
t Burckhardt’s Nubia^ p. 368. 
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described a scene, in which the patience of the camel 
is contrasted in a remarkable way with the eagerness 
of the horse : — 

It was near midnight when we reached a marshy 
ground, in which a clear stream was flowing along, 
through beds of tall and thick rushes, but so hidden 
by these, that the noise of its flow was heard long 
before the stream itself could be seen. From the 
length of the march, and the exhausting heat of thp 
atmosphere, even at night, the horses were exceed- 
ingly thirsty : their inij)atient restlessness, evinced by 
their tramping, neighing, and eager im])atience to 
rush all to one particular point, gave us, indeed, the 
first indications of our ap])roach to water, w hich was 
perceptible to their stronger scent long before it was 
even heard by us. On reaching the brink of this 
stream, for which purpose we had been forcibly 
turned aside, by the ungovernable fury of the ani- 
mals, to the southward of our route, the banks were 
found to be so high above the surface of the water, 
that the horses could not reach it to drink. Some, 
more impatient than the rest, plunged themselves 
and their riders at once into the current ; and, atter 
being led swimming to a less elevated part of the 
bank over which they could mount, were extricated 
with considerable ditticulty ; while tw o of the horses 
of the caravan, who were more heavily laden than 
the others, by carrying the baggage as well as the 
persons of their riders, were drowned. The stream 
was narrow but deep, and had a soft muddy bottom, 
in which another of the horses became so fasti y stuck, 
that he was suflbeated in a few minutes. The camels 
maiched patiently along the edge of the bank, as 
well as those persons of the caravan who were pro- 
vided with skins and other vessels containing small 
supplies of water ; but tlie horses could not, by al} 
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the power of their riders, be kept from the stream, 
any more than the crowd of thirsty pilgrims, who, 
many of them having no small vessels to dip up the 
water from the brook, followed the example of the 
impatient horses, and plunged at once into the cur- 
rent This scene, which, amidst the 

obscurity of the night, the cries of the animals, the 
shouting and quarrelling of the people, and the in- 
distinct, and perhaps exaggerated apprehensions of 
danger, from a totally unexpected cause, had assumed 
an almost awful character, lasted for upwards of an 
hour*.** 

Mr. Buckingham’s work is illustrated with wood- 
cuts, and this scene is the subject of a spirited re- 
])resentation. It appeared to us, however, not suffi- 
ciently to express the quiet march of the camels 
along the edge of the bank, for some were seen 
rushing to the stream. Mr. Buckingham informs us 
that the camels were forced into the water by the 
rush of men and horses. The following engraving 
adheres more literally to the preceding text : — 

* Buckingham’s Mesopotamia, vol. ii. p. 8. 
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The extraordinary scent of the camel enables him 
to discover water at a great distance; and thus, in 
the wildest regions of the desert, the caravan is often 
])reservcd from destruction by this instinct. In the 
neighbourhood of wells, such as are found in the 
Hadj routes, the camels, after passing rocky districts, 
that fatigue them more than several days* niarLh 
upon the plains, surfeit themselves with water. This 
renders them still weaker, and they often perish. 
Camels’ carcases are as frecjuently found in the ac- 
customed roads as in the deserts ; and when the 
pilgrimage leaves Mecca, the very air is corrupt with 
the bodies of camels that have died of exl.austion 
after performing the journey On the road, when 
a camel falls, he is usually killed according to the 
Mahometan fashion, which is to turn his head to- 
wards Mecca, and cut his throat. On such occasions 
the Arabs wait in savage impatience the signal of the 
owner, ready to plunge their knives into the poor 
animal, and tear off’ a portion of the flesh. At 
seasons of great privation, the water which is found 
in the cells of the camel’s stomach is eagerly swal- 
lowed by the Arabs. 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth days* marches of the 
Cairo Hadj, through the deserts of Tyh, are exceed- 
ingly exhausting and dangerous. The weary pil- 
grims halt for a day and a night at the castle of 
Nakhel, in the middle of the desert, where they re- 
plenish their water-skins ; but they march again in 
the evening of the seventh day, and, finding no water 
in their route, halt not till the morning of the tenth, 
when they have reached the plain and castle of 
Akaba. This district presents fearful monuments of 
the sufferings of the caravan. “ Past the Akaba,** 


* Burckhardt’s Arabia. 
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says Burckhardt, “ near the head of the Red Sea, 
the bones of dead camels are the only guides of the 
pilgrim through the wastes of sand.*^ It is, perhaps, 
rarely that the pilgrims perish with thirst on the road, 
unless some of them wander from the main body ; 
or the caravan, losing its way, overshoots the day^s 
station. Where there are no landmarks but tliose 
which are formed by the traces of former devastation 
— by “ the bones of dead camels ” — such a circu mi- 
stance is not difficult to happen even to the most 
experienced guides. The water-skins arc, in such 
cases, emptied, and horses and men perish in a 
state of miserable desj)air, while the wearied camels 
drop with exhaustion. Probably these afflictions 
happen more fre(juently to private caravans than to 
those of the pilgrimage. Burckhardt relates an 
interesting story of such an event in the Nubian 
desert, which beautifully illustrates the surjirising 
instinct of the camel. It was told to liitn by a man 
who had himself suffered all the pangs of death : — 

“ In the month of August, a small caravan pre- 
pared to set out from Berber to Daraou. They con- 
sisted of five merchants and about thirty slaves, with 
a proportionate number of camels. Afraid of the 
robber Naym, who at that time was in the habit of 
waylaying travellers about the well of Nedjcym, and 
who had constant intelligence of the departure of 
every caravan from Berber, they determined to lake 
a more eastern road, by the well Owareyk, They 
had hired an Ababde guide, who conducted them in 
safety to that place, but who lost his way from thence 
northward, the route being very unfrequented. After 
five days* march in the mountains their stock of 
water was exhausted, nor did they know where they 
were. They resolved, therefore, to direct their 
course towards the setting sun, hoping thus to reach 
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the Nile. After two days’ thirst, fifteen slaves and 
one of the merchants died; another of them, an 
Ababde, who had ten camels with him, thinking: that 
the camels miglit know better than their masters 
where water was to be found, desired his eonirades 
to tie him fast upon the saddle of his strongest camel, 
that he might not fall down from weakness ; and thus 
he ])arted from them, permitting his camels to take 
their own way : but neither the man nor his camel 
were ever heard of afterwards. On the eighth day 
after leaving Owareyk, tlie survivors came in sight 
of the mountains of Shigre, which tliey immediately 
recognized ; but their strength was quite exhausted, 
and neither men nor beasts were able to move any 
farther. Lying down under a rock they sent two of 
their servants, with the two strongest remaining 
camels, in search of water. Before these two men 
could reach the mountain, one of them dropped off 
his camel deprived of speech, and able only to move 
his hands to his comrade as a signal that he desired 
to be left to his fate. The survivor then continued 
his route ; but such was the effect of thirst upon him 
that his ejes grew dim, and he lost the road, though 
he had ol’ten travelled over it before, and had been 
perfectly acquainted with it. Having wandered about 
for a long time, he alighted under the shade of a tree, 
and tied the camel to one of its branches ; the beast, 
however, smelt the water (as the Arabs express it), 
and, wearied as it was, broke its halter, and set off’ 
galloping furiously in the direction of the spring, 
which, as it afterwards appeared, was at half an hour’s 
distance. The man, well understanding the camel’s 
action, endeavoured to follow its footsteps, but could 
only move a few yards; he fell exhausted on the 
ground, and was about to breathe his last, when 
rrovidence led that way, from a neighbouring eu- 
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campment, a Bisharye Bedouin, who, by throwing 
water upon the man’s face, restored him to his senses. 
They then went hastily together to the wafer, filled 
the skins, and returning to the caravan, had the good 
fortune to find the sufferers still alive. The Bisharye 
received a slave for his trouble. My informer, a 
native of Yembo, in Arabia, was the man whose 
camel discovered the spring ; and he added the re- 
markable circumstance, that the youngest slaves bore 
the thirst better than the rest, and that, while the 
grown up boys all died, the children reached Egypt 
in safety.” 

The phenomenon of the mirage excites in the 
pilgrim of the deserts those alternations of hope and 
disappointment, which add to the miseries of his ac- 
tual situation. lie sees before him lakes of water, 
which are gone the instant he arrives at the spot 
where he fancied they offered their refreshment to his 
feverish lips. The Arabs arc familiar with this re- 
markable appearance, and they are seldom deceived 
by it ; although, if the mirage and a real stream could 
be seen at the same time, it would be difficult to dis- 
tinguish the reality from the delusion * The guides 
of the European traveller often 'amuse themselves 
by calling to him that water is in sight, when they 
are upon the most thirsty spots of a sandy or gravelly 
plain. Burckhardt has described the mirage with his 
usual felicity t : — “ During the whole day’s inarch 
we were surrounded on all sides by lakes of mirage, 
called by the Arabs, Serab. Its colour was of the 
purest azure, and so clear that the shadows of the 
mountains which bordered the horizon were reflected 
in it with the greatest precision, and the delusion of 
its being a sheet of water was thus rendered still 


♦ Lyon^ p. 347. 


f Nubia, p. 193. 
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more perfect. I had often seen the mirage in Syria 
and Egypt, but always found it of a whitish colour, 
rather resembling a morning mist, seldom lying 
steady on the plain, but in continual vibration ; but 
here it was very diHerent, and had the most perfect 
resemblance to water. The great dryness of the 
air and earth in this desert may be the cause of the 
differenee. The appearance of water approached 
also niiich nearer than in Syria and Egypt, being 
often not more than two hundred paces from us, 
whereas I had never seen it before at a distance of 
less than half a mile. Tliere were at one time about 
a dozen of these false lakes around us, each separated 
from tJie other, and for the most part in the low 
grounds.” The mirage is caused by the extraordi- 
nary refraction which the rays of the sun undergo, in 
passing through masses of air in contact with a sur- 
face greatly heated. These atmospheric delusions 
are not confined to the appearance of water in the 
desert. The traveller, fainting beneath a burning 
sun, sees a tree in the distance, sufficiently large for 
him to find a shade beneath its boughs. He quickens 
his pace, hoping to enjoy half an hour of refreshing 
coolness, before his camels shall have passed. The 
tree is really a miserable shrub, that does not afford 
shade enough to shelter one of his hands. This 
magnifying of objects is produced by the slight 
vapour which rises when the heat is greatest When 
the sun gleams on the sand-hills, they appear at an 
immense distance ; the traveller hopes that his camels 
may be spared the pain of crossing these slippery 
ascents, — when in a few minutes he is close upon 
them, and sees a man or a camel, within a stone’s 
throw, toiling to the top*. As the sun ascends towards 


♦ See Lyon, p. 347. 
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the zenith, and the earth and the currents of air 
assume different temperatures, the phenomena of the 
mirage present numerous modifications. Humboldt 
states that in the plains of South America, where the 
air is very dry, he often saw the images of troops of 
wild oxen, suspended in the air, long before the eye 
could see the oxen themselves ; and the small cur- 
rents of air were of such a variable temperature, 
that the legs of some appeared to rest upon the 
ground, while others were elevated above it. In 
Arabia, Niebuhr observed the image of an animal re- 
versed, before he saw the direct image. Sometimes 
towers and large masses of a})parent buildings are 
seen upon the horizon, which disappear at intervals, 
without the traveller being able to decide upon the 
true forms of the objects, which are probably little 
sand hills, beyond the ordinary range of vision*. 
All these phenomena are modifications of the mirage, 
though the name is generally applied to the unreal 
lakes of the desert. The Persian and Arabian poets 
make frequent allusion to these magical effects of 
terrestrial refraction. 

Such delusive ap]>earances must have a ten- 
dency to fill the mind of the inexperienced traveller 
with a vague and somewhat awful wonder. Upon a 
sandy surface, too, the stillness of the desert is parti- 
cularly impressive. Passing over such a soil the ca- 
mefs tread produces scarcely any sound. Capt. Lyon 
says, “ I have sometimes walked at night from the 
kaffle** (caravan), “ and have exi^erienced a sensation 
I am unable to describe, as I felt the wind blow past 
me, and heard the sound which my figure caused me 
to make by arresting its progress.” It is at such 
moments that the European traveller may think of 


* Humboldt’s Voyages, liv, vi, chap. xvii. 
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the solemn denunciation of the prophet against Ba- 
bylon ; and may fancy, for a while, that he is the only 
tenant of the sandy wastes : “ The sea is come up 
upon Babylon, she is covered with the multitude of 
the waves thereof : her cities arc a desolation, a dry 
land, and a wilderness, a land vvlierein no man 
dvvelleth, neither doth any son of man pass thereby*.” 
— Of the tedionsness of a journey through these arid 
regions, there can be no doubt; and Mr. Bucking- 
ham seems to have felt the full force of its monotony : 
“ In walking my horse a gentle ])ace, if I mounted 
the last in the caravan, I could gain the head of it in 
two hours, though our line extended nearly two 
miles in length ; when, as was the practice of most 
of the other liorsctnen of the party, we dismounted 
on the grass, suflered onr horses to feed there, and 
either lay down or smoked a pipe, for nearly an 
hour, until the caravan had all passed us again. This 
was repeated at every similar interval ; so that, in an 
uninteresting part of the country, where there was 
no picturesque landscape to charm the sight, not a 
tree to relieve the monotonous outline of the hills, 
nor sufficient verdure to clothe their rocky sides — 
where either we were lighted only by the stars, or 
scorched by the sun an liour after its rising — its 
tediousness may be easily conceived. And yet even 
the desert has its pleasures, — when the caravan 
reaches some wished-for fountain, and finds a patch 
of verdure, or a few shrubs, after many hours of pri- 
vation. Major Denham has prettily described a scene 
of this nature : — “ The day had been oppressively 
hot, my companions were sick and fatigued, and we 
dreaded the want of water. A fine dust, arising 
from a light clayey and sandy soil had also increased 
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our sufferings: the exclamations of the Arab who 
first discovered the wells, were indeed music to our 
ears ; and after satisfying my own thirst, with that of 
my weary animals, I laid me down by one of the 
distant wells, far from my com])anions ; and these 
moments of tranquillity, the freshness of the air, with 
the melody of the hundred songsters that were 
perched amongst the creeping plants, whose flowers 
threw an aromatic odour all around, were a relief 
scarcely to be described.” The happiness of such a 
contrast must naturally be great; and so many 
writers have described this pleasure, that the idea has 
passed from the poetical into tlie popular language 
even of the w^est — and thus the recollection of an 
interval of joy, amidst a life of suffering — 

" The greenest spot 
In memory’s waste” — 

is the Oasis in the desert. 

And yet to an imaginative mind, stored with know- 
ledge, and ardent in the pursuit of new objects of re- 
search, even the dreariest wilds of the desert have their 
charm. Burckhardt, according to Captain Beechey, 
•* has frequently been lieard to declare that his most 
pleasant hours in travelling had been passed in the 
desert;” and Captain Beechey, himself an adven- 
turous traveller, lias well explained this. “ If the 
desert have terrors peculiar to itself, it has also its 
peculiar pleasures. There is soinetliing imposing, 
we may say sublime, in the idea of unbounded space 
which it occasionally presents; and every trifling 
object which aj^pears above its untenanted surface, 
assumes an interest which we should not, on other 
occasions, attribute to objects of much greater im- 
portance. The little romance which its stillness and 
solitude encourage, is at the same time grateful to tfie 
feelings ; and one may here dream delightfully of 
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undisturbed tranquillity and independence, and of 
freedom from all the cares, the follies, and the vices 
of the world.” A principal source of this calm of 
the mind, when surrounded by real hardships and 
cheerless solitudes, must spring; from that feeling 
which is one of the most elevating of all the various 
trains of human thought, — the consciousness of an 
earnest determination to struggle with difficulties. 
Whether the privations of the uncivilized, or the 
crosses of the social life are to be overcome, to meet 
the evil, whatever it be, — 

“ Nor bale a jot 

Of heart or hope, but still bear up and steer 
Right onward — 

this is in itself a triumph ; and the world tan give 
nothing better than those moments when a man feels 
that he has looked dangers and annoyances in the 
face, and that he shall surmount them. 

The hot wind of the deserts has been described 
as producing the most fatal effects, — as suffocating 
men and beasts in an instant. This is one of the 
exaggerations which attach to such remarkable 
phenomena, they being generally described by per- 
sons who have only heard of their results. Burck- 
hardt, who seldom relates anything but of his own 
knowledge, was very anxious to prove the truth of 
these relations ; and, according to the accounts 
which he had from the Arabs, as well as from his 
own experience, the evil, though a serious one, is 
not so tremendous as travellers in general have 
pretended. 

“ I again inquired, as I had often done before, 
whether my companions had often experienced the 
semoum, (which we translate by the ‘ poisonous blast 
of the desert,’ but which is nothing more than a 
violent south-east wind.) They answered in the 
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affirmative, but none had ever known an instance of 
its having proved fatal. Its worst effect is, that it 
dries up the water in the skins, and so far it endangers 
the traveller’s safety. In these southern countries, 
however, water-skins are made of very thick cow- 
leather, which are almost impenetrable to the se- 
inoiim. In Arabia and Egypt, on the contrary, the 
skins of sheep or goats are used for this purpose ; 
and I witnessed the effect of a semoum upon them, 
in going from Tor to Suez over land, in June, 1815, 
when in one morning a third of the contents of a 
full water-skin was evaporated. I have repeatedly 
been exiK)sed to the hot wind in the Syrian and 
Arabian deserts, in Upper Egypt and Nubia. The 
hottest and most violent I ever experienced was at 
Suakin ; yet, even there, I felt no particular incon- 
venience from it, although exposed to all its fury in 
the open plain. For my own part, I am perfectly 
convinced, that all the stories which travellers or the 
inhabitants of the towns of Egypt and Syria relate 
of the semoum of the desert, are greatly exaggerated, 
and I never could hear of a single well-authenticated 
instance of its having proved mortal either to man 
or beast. The fact is, that the Bedouins, when 
questioned on the subject, often frighten the towns- 
people with tales of men, and even of whole cara- 
vans, having perished by the effects of the wind ; 
when, upon closer inquiry, made by some person 
whom they find not ignorant of the desert, they will 
state the plain truth. I never observed that the 
semoum blows close to the ground, as commonly 
supposed, but always observed the whole atmosphere 
appear as if in a state of combustion : the dust and 
sand are carried high into the air, which assumes a 
reddish, or bluish, or yellowish tint, according to 
the nature and colour of the ground from which the 
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dust arises. The yellow, however, always, more or 
less, predominates. In lookings through a glass of a 
light yellow colour, one may form a pretty correct 
idea of the appearance of the air, as 1 observed it 
during a stormy semoum at Esne, in Upper Egypt, 
ill May, 1613. The semoum is not always accom- 
panied by whirlwinds ; in its less violent degree it 
will blow for hours with little force, although with 
oppressive heat ; when the whirlwind raises the dust 
it then increases several degrees in heat. In the 
semoum at Esne, the thermometer mounted to 121° 
in the shade ; but the air seldom remains longer than 
a cpiarter of an hour in that state, or longer than 
the whirlwind lasts. The most disagreeable effect 
of the semoum on man is, that it stops perspiration, 
dries up the palate, and produces great restlessness. 
I never saw any person lie down flat upon his face to 
escape its pernicious blast, as Bruce describes him- 
self to have done in crossing this desert ; but, during 
the whirlwinds, the Arabs often hide their faces with 
their cloaks, and kneel down near their camels to 
prevent the sand or dust from hurting their eyes. 
Camels are alw'ays much distressed, not by the heat, 
but by the dust blowing into their large, prominent 
eyes: they turn round and endeavour to screen 
themselves by holding down their heads ; but this I 
never saw them do except in case of a whirlwind, 
however intense the heat of the atmosphere might 
be. In June, 1813, going from Esne to Siout, a 
violent semoum overtook me upon the plain between 
Farshyout and Berdys ; I was quite alone, mounted 
upon a light-footed hedjin. When the whirlwind 
arose, neither house nor tree was in sight; and 
while I was endeavouring to cover my face with my 
handkerchief, the beast was made unruly by the 
quantity of dust blown into its eyes and the terrible 
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noise of the wind, and set off at a furious gallop ; I 
lost the reins, and received a heavy fall, and not 
being able to see ten yards before me, 1 remained 
wrapped up in my cloak on the spot where I fell, 
until the wind abated ; when, pursuing my drome- 
dary, 1 found it at a great distance, quietly standing 
near a low shrub, tlie branches of which afforded 
some shelter to its eyes. 

“ Bruce has mentioned the moving pillars of sand 
in tliis desert, but although none such occurred 
during my passage, I do not presume to question 
his veracity on this head. The Arabs told me that 
there are often whirlwinds of sand, and I have re- 
peatedly passed througli districts of moving sands, 
which the slightest wind can raise ; I remember to 
have seen columns of sand moving about like water- 
spouts in the desert, on the banks of the Euphrates, 
and have seen at Jaka terrible effects from a sudden 
wind ; I therefore very easily credit their occasional 
appearance on the Nubian desert, although I doubt 
of their endangering the safety of travellers.^^ 

In a subsequent part of his travels in Nubia, the 
same accurate observer, to whom we are under so 
many obligations in this account of the camel, has 
described the most tremendous hurricane of the 
desert which he ever witnessed: — “ A dark blue 
cloud first ajipeared, extending to about 25° above 
the horizon ; as it approached nearer and increased 
in height, it assumed an ash-grey colour, with a 
tinge of yellow, striking every person in the cara- 
van, who had not been accustomed to such pheno- 
mena, with amazement at its magnificent and terrific 
appearance. As the cloud approached still nearer, 
the yellow tinge became . more general, while the 
horizon presented the brightest azure. At last, it 
burst upon us iu its rapid course, and involved us 
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in darkness and confusion: nothing could be dis- 
tinguished at the distance of five or six feet: our 
eyes were filled with dust; our temporary sheds 
W'ere blown down at the very first gust, and many 
of the more firmly fixed tents followed ; the largest 
withstood for a time the force of the blast, but were 
at last obliged to yield, and the whole camp was 
levelled with the ground. In the mean time, the 
terrified camels arose, broke the cords by which they 
were fastened, and endeavoured to escape from the 
destruction which appeared to threaten them.” Some 
writers state, that camels, at the very first blast of 
the semoum, bury their noses in the sand. 

Such are the dangers to which a caravan, travel- 
ling through the deserts of Asia and Africa*, is 
exposed ; and, however sj)lendidly appointed may be 
tlie caruvans of the Hadj, they cannot escape these 
dangers, or materially diminish the privations of all 
those who pass over such dreary regions. It must 
be quite evident that, without the camel, the journey 
would be totally impossible. With this useful crea- 
ture, whose value to the pilgrim is beyond all price, 
its difticulties are alleviated and its dangers averted ; 
and if men can, in any degree, emulate the camel’s 
endurance and abstinence, as the Arabs do by con- 
stant habit, there may be hunger, and thirst, and 
fatigue, but exhaustion and death will be battled 
with, and the weak, the faint of heart, and the 
luxurious only w ill fall in the struggle. 

The Egyptian pilgrims remain a day and night at 
the castle of Akaba ; their course then lies by the 

♦ Humboldt has calculated, from maps constructed upon a 
large scale, that the great desert of Africa, witliout including 
Fornou and Darfour, extends o>er 194,000 square leagues. The 
immensity of this w aste ¥rili be apparent, nrhen it is considered 
that the Mediterranean sea only occupies 79,800 square leagues. 
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eastern shore of the Red Sea. The road by which 
they proceed is at first rocky and barren, but upon 
the third day after the caravan leaves Akaba, thfe 
travellers find wells of sweet water and date-trees in 
abundance ; and this atrreeable contrast to the desert 
through which they have passed, continues for 
several days. The roads are, indeed, infested by 
robbers; and at every halting-place there are plun- 
derers ready to rush upon the straggler and often to 
destroy him. About the twentieth day of the journey 
the caravan again passes through a barren valley 
without water ; and the wells are so distant, that the 
march is continued for two days and a night without 
a halt. The town of Beder is at length reached on 
the twenty-ninth day, where the travellers find rest 
and refreshment. The route is little varied, either 
by difficulties or pleasures, for several days onward ; 
when the road crosses a steep sand-hill, which 
Burckhardt saw covered with carcases of camels, the 
relics of the late HadJ caravans. The neighbouring 
plains are spotted with tamarisk trees, which delight 
in sand, and in the driest season, when all vegetation 
around them is withered, never lose their verdure. 
Beyond Kholeys, about three days* journey from 
Mecca, is a narrow ascending path between rocks, 
affording room for the passage only of one camel. 
The torrents which run down this defile in winter 
entirely destroy the road ; and the poor camels stum- 
ble with their loads over large sharp blocks of stone, 
which wound their feet. On the day before the 
pilgrims reach Mecca, they repose in a valley, covered 
with Saracen buildings, Arab huts, and dale-groves ; 
and remarkable for its numerous henna-trees, with 
the odoriferous flowers of which, reduced to powder, 
the people of the East dye the palrtis of the hands, 
the soles of the feet, or the nails of both ; the pil- 
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grims always carry henna home as a present to their 
female relations. Near Mecca are two great reser- 
voirs of water, one for the Egyptian, the other for 
the Syrian caravan : they are about six hundred years 
old, and were constructed by the munificence of the 
Turkish sultans. That appropriated to the Egyptian 
pilgrims is about one hundred and sixty feet square, 
and from thirty to thirty-five feet in depth; it is 
supplied by an aqueduct. After thirty-seven days* 
journey from the gardens near Cairo, the Hadj enters 
Mecca with great solemnity. It would be beside the 
j)ui pose of this work to describe the ceremonies in 
the birth-place of Mahomet, which may more pro- 
perly find a place in an account of the manners of 
the East. The city presents an extraordinary spec- 
tacle of business and pleasure, of devotion and 
licentiousness. The rich hadjys spend their wealth 
luxuriously ; the mendicants display their rags and 
proclaim their miseries in the courts of the great 
mosque; and very few exhibit any real devotion, 
such as was contemplated in the original institution 
of the pilgrimage. One remarkable scene, however, 
may be gi\cn from Burckhardt, (who was present 
during this great solemnity of the East,) the ser- 
mon at the mountain of Arafat, some distance 
from Mecca; here the camel occupies a prominent 
station : — 

“ The time of Aszer (or about three o’clock, p.m.) 
approached, when that ceremony of the Hadj takes 
place, for which the whole assembly had come 
hither. The pilgrims now pressed forward towards 
the mountain of Arafat, and covered its sides from 
top to bottom. At the precise time of Aszer the 
preacher took his stand upon the platform on the 
mountain, and began to address the multitude. This 
sermon, which lasts till sunset, constitutes the holy 
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ceremony of the Hadj, called Khotbetel Wakfe ; and 
no pilgrim, although he may have visited all the 
holy places of Mecca, is entitled to the name of 
hadj, unless he has been present on this occasion. 
As Aszer approached, therefore, all the tents were 
struck, every thing was packed up, the caravans 
began to load, and the pilgrims belonging to them 
mounted their camels, and crowded round the 
mountain to be within sight of the preacher, which 
is sufficient, as the greater part of the multitude is 
necessarily too distant to hear him. The two Pashas, 
with their whole cavalry drawn up in two squadrons 
behind them, took their post in the rear of the deep 
lines of camels of the hadjys, to which those of the 
people of the Hedjaz were also joined ; and here 
they waited in solemn and respectful silence the 
conclusion of the sermon. Further removed from 
the preacher was the Sherif Yahya, with his small 
body of soldiers, distinguished by several green 
standards carried before him. The two Mahmals, 
or holy camels, which carry on their back the high 
structure that serves as the banner of their respective 
caravans, made way with difficulty through the ranks 
of camels that encircled the southern and eastern 
sides of the hill, opposite to the preacher, and took 
their station, surrounded by their guards, directly 
under the platform in front of him. The preacher, 
or khatyb, who is usually the kadhy of Mecca, was 
mounted upon a finely caparisoned camel, which 
had been led up the steps; it being traditionally 
said, that Mahomet was always seated when he 
here addressed his followers, a practice in which he 
was imitated by all the Khalifes who came to the 
hadj, and who from hence addressed their subjects 
in person. The Turkish gentleman of Constanti- 
nople, however, unused to camel-riding, could not 
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keep his seat so well as the hardy Bedouin prophet ; 
and the camel becoming unruly, he was soon obliged 
to alight from it. He read his sermon from a book 
in Arabic which he held in his hands. At intervals 
of every four or five minutes he paused, and stretched 
forth his hands to implore blessings from above ; 
while the assembled multitudes, around and before 
him, waved the skirts of their ihrams (cloaks) over 
their heads, and rent the air with shouts of ‘ Lebeyk, 
Allahuma Lebeyk,' (i. e. ‘ Here we are, at thy com- 
mands, O God !’) During the wavings of the 
ihrams, the side of the mountain, thickly-crowded 
as it was by the people in their white garments, 
had the appearance of a cataract of water; while the 
green umbrellas, with which several thousand hadjys, 
sitting on their camels below, were provided, bore 
some resemblance to a verdant plain.’* 
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The Bactrian Camel. Camelus BactrianuSt Linn.tsus. 
Chameaut Buffon. 


At the present time, (June, 1829,) there is a camel 
with two humps daily led about the streets of Lon- 
don. This individual, a male, is a remarkably hue 
sample of the s^jecies. He is of a dark brown, 
or red colour, witli shaggy hair under his throat ; 
and altogether is of a most picturesque appearance. 
He is muscular and fleshy, and seems in excellent 
health, walking the pavements witli a stately pace, 
and with no appearance of being inconvenienced 
either by the surface or the climate. Indeed this 
species appears flitted by nature for a moister at- 
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mOsphere than the Arabian camel, and may thus 
be somewhat adapted to our country. In the 
winter this camel is wrapped up, and has some- 
times a fire in his stable, if the weather is particu- 
larly cold. His height is about eight feet between 
the humps. lie is fed principally on hay, and on 
corn when he travels ; his allowance of water is 
various, as he sometimes drinks six gallons at a 
draught, and often goes without it several days. He 
is mild in his disposition ; — and generally carries a 
monkey on his neck, and a boy between his humps ; 
but he is muzzled, to prevent the people in the streets 
from giving him food. His keeper states that lie is 
nine years old, and that he was brought from Egypt. 
His present owner purchased him at Parma. The 
Bactrian camel, as we have before mentioned, is ex- 
tremely rare, except in the great middle zone of Asia, 
to the north of Taurus, and the Himalaya moun- 
tains; although he may travel with caravans into 
Egypt. Niebuhr saw only three specimens of the 
two-humped camel during his travels in Arabia* ; — 
and Mr. Macfarlane never observed but one in 
Asia Minor, which came from some remote pro- 
vince in the south. Pallas says, that very large two- 
humped camels are found wild in the deserts of 
Shamo, near the frontiers of China. The Calmucks, 
however, give liberty to all animals, upon a religious 
principle. We have no reason to believe that, al- 
though the Bactrian camel inhabits a colder and a 
moister climate than the Arabian, his habits are 
essentially different Mr. Buckingham says that 
the Bactrian camels “ are shorter, thicker, more 
muscular, covered with a dark brown shaggy hair, 
and heavier and stronger by far than any other ;** — 

* Description de TArabie. 
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but this different conformation, which is produced by, 
and better adapted to, the climate in which the two- 
humped camel is found, does not alter the character 
of the animal. He is still the same patient, la- 
borious, and willing" slave ; travelling over sandy 
deserts, and administering to the wants of a wander- 
ing people. We shall, therefore, conclude this 
account of the camel genus, by some general re- 
marks upon the camels of the native tribes of Asia 
and Africa. 
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When travellintr with the Souakin slave merchants 
in Nubia, Mr. Burckhardt saw the camel nearly ap- 
proaching to a wild state — more wild than he had 
ever previously witnessed. Whole herds, left to pas- 
ture without men and dogs, were kept entirely by the 
natives (Hadendoa), for their milk and flesh, very 
few being employed as beasts of burthen. They ap- 
peared to be frightened at the approach of men and 
of loaded camels, a circumstance which this tra- 
veller had never witnessed before. “ In the Arabian 
and Syrian deserts,” he continues, “ the camels 
when grazing come running and frisking towards 
any strange camel which they perceive at a distance, 
and they easily obey even the call of strangers, pro- 
vided they are Bedouins, like their own masters.” 
The Nubian camels are generally white. Mr. Mac- 
farlane says that the camels of Asia Minor are 
almost invariably of a fawn or drab colour, and that 
he never there saw a white or a black camel. In 
Bithynia he met some huge creatures darker than 
the species in general, with a long, thick, black beard 
on the upjjer part of the throat. In European 
Turkey he was struck with the altered appearance 
of the camel ; — they seemed deteriorated ; and he 
never saw a fine one in Roumelia. The finest camels 
of Arabia are bred in the province of Nedjed, which 
is celebrated for its pastures. The Arabs call this 
country “the mother of camels,” and resort to it from 
all quarters for the supply of their herds. The price 
of a Nedjed camel is about ten dollars The plain 
of the Hauran, supposed to be the land of Uz, is a 
country of camels ; and extensive herds^ as in the 


* Burckhardt. 
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time of Job, are the indications of wealth. The 
mode in which the camels are lodged in this district 
is one of primitive simplicity. Mr. Buckingham 
says, “ at sunset the camels of our host entered the 
room in which we were seated, and ranged them- 
selves along, to the number of eight on each side.” 
They came to drink at stone troughs, which were of 
very solid masonry. Mr. Buckingham was struck 
with the height of the outer door, but he soon ob- 
served that it was constructed to admit the entrance 
of the camels The Ababde Bedouins, who inhabit 
the country lying between Nubia and the Red Sea, 
are known in Upper Egypt for their excellent breed 
of camels; and when at war with other tribes they 
fight upon camels, armed with a target, lance, and 
sword. The Bisharye Bedouins, a more savage peo- 
ple, consider the raw marrow X)f the camel as the 
greatest luxury they can command. The camels of 
the Turkmans of Ryhanlu, to the north-westward of 
Aleppo, feed upon a low bramble which grows in 
abundance upon the hills. In the evening they de- 
scend the mountains, and come trotting to the tents, 
where each receives a ball (»f paste, made of barley- 
meal and water, weighing about one pound. The 
expense of feeding these useful animals is therefore 
reduced to the cost of a handful of barley a day t- 
Through their means the Turkmans carry on a very 
profitable trade with Aleppo. The Yezeedis, a 
people living chiefly by themselves in the moun- 
tains of Singar, who pasture their camels upon the 
Southern desert, feed chiefly upon their milk and 
sometimes upon their raw flesh ; and the hair of the 
camel is made into cloth for their garments and for 
their tents J. 

♦ Arab Tribes. t Appendix to Burckhardt's Syria. 

I Buckinjgham's Mesopotamia. 
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There is a great similarity of manners between 
many of the wild Arab tribes of Asia and those of 
the African desert ; and this similarity has pe»*haps 
lasted from the time when these wandering people 
first passed beyond the Nile. Piirchas, speaking of 
the Numidians, says, in his rough manner, “ Their 
foode is oftentimes patience with an empty belly, 
which when they fill, bread or meate after any sort 
is absent. Onely they have their camels* milk, 

whereof they drink a dishfiill next their heart 

All their life is spent in hunting, and robbing their 
enemies ; not staying above three or four days in a 
place, as long as the grasse will serve their camels.” 
Capt. L)on, who saw a great deal of the Arabs of 
Northern Africa, thus describes their migrations : — 
“ An Arab family on its inarch presents a very ex- 
traordinary appearance, the camels being laden with 
tents, cooking utensils, women, and children. The 
men walk, driving their flocks before them, or ride 
their horses, frequently without bridle or saddle. 
Should the journey exceed one day, a temporary tent 
is erected at night ; and at the dawn of morning all 

is again placed on the camels It frequently 

happens that the spot fixed on as a temporary resi- 
dence is far distant from any well, — sometimes even 
three days of the ordinary march of flocks ; yet this 
does not dishearten the persevering Arab, who, not- 
withstanding, dri\es his sheep once a week to drink. 
They feed as they go and come, and therefore do not 
suffer much on their long journey. The wants of the 
people are easily supplied : a few skins of water be- 
ing brought at stated times by a camel, and econo- 
mized with great care.” One of the greatest solem- 
nities of these simple tribes is that of conducting a 
bride to her husband. The lady is placed in a frame 
on the back of a camel, and is housed over with 
carpets, shawls, and ostrich feathers. The camel is 
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led by a relation of the bride, preceded by dancing 
people, music, mounted and dismounted Arabs, who 
shout and fire their guns, running backward and 
forward in the procession. Captain Lyon made a 
drawing of the bridal camel and his trappings. 



Bridal Camel of the Arabs. 


The manufacture of the camel’s hair into garments 
and tents is the only mechanical employment which 
gives a variety to this pastoral life of the Arabs of the 
African desert. The hair is pulled off the animal, 
and spun upon a hand spindle. When a sufficient 
quantity is spun, and a place of pasturage is found, 
the people weave the yarn in a very rude manner. 
The patient Hindoos weave their fine muslins with 
as little aid from machinery. The yarn is stretched 
upon a number of parallel pegs, and a long wooden 
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needle is passed throug^h them, in the same way that 
a shuttle passes, except that every other thread must 
be taken up by a distinct effort, instead of being 
adjusted by treddles. By this persevering labour, 
enough stuff for a tent is at last woven 

The wandering Arabs distinguish their individual 
camels, in lierds even of a thousand, with extraordi- 
nary facility. Their sight, too, is very keen, by con- 
stant exercise. As a sailor sees a ship looming up 
long before an unj)ractised eye can discover it, the 
Arab espies a camel at a distance which to a Euro- 
pean appears incredible. The camel himself has a 
large eye, with a considerable range of vision. To 
a certain extent he can see behind him ; but he cannot 
look upward, as the brow hangs over the orb— a wise 
provision of nature to shelter him from the scorching 
sun. It is perhaps from this construction of the eye- 
brow that the camel always carries his head hori/iOn- 
tally, the muzzle pointing straight to the line of the 
horizon. 

The caravans M'hich travel from the coasts of 
Egypt, Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, and Morocco, to 
Timbuctoo, the great depdt of central Africa, offer 
the most extraordinary instance of commercial perse- 
\erance with which we are acquainted. The journey 
from the borders of the desert is represented to em- 
ploy eighteen weeks. These caravans from the coast 
exchange their commodities at Timbuctoo, with cara- 
vans which arrive from regions where never European 
has penetrated. It is humiliating to the adventurous 
spirit and intelligence of more civilized countries, that 
the expeditions of discovery into the interior of 
Africa have fallen so far short of the objects which 
were expected to be accomplished ; but still every step 
onward is something gained ; and the name of every 
new spot written upon the great blank of the map of 

* Sec Riley's Captivity. 
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that immense district, is a pledge that civilization is 
marching onward with a sure, though slow step. 
The hateful commerce in slaves forms a considerable 
business of some of the caravans, particularly those 
which trade from Cairo. Several of the enterprising 
travellers of England have accompanied these cara- 
vans ; and they give a fearful picture of the miseries 
which the oppressor inflicts upon his victims : they 
have wretched food, and little clothing; they are 
watered once a day, like cattle, from bowls, out of 
which they drink kneeling ; they endure enormous 
fatigue; they are ])unished upon the lightest occa- 
sions with the severest blows. And yet even these 
poor creatures have a compensation — that cheerful 
temperament which distinguishes the African in every 
latitude ; and their journey terminates in the slavery 
of the East, so different from that of the Western 
hemisphere, as not to merit the same name. Of 
these muchdnjnred beings. Captain Lyon thus 
speaks: — “ Their good-humoured gaiety and songs 
had lightened to me many hours of pain and fatigue ; 
and their gratitude for any little benefits I had it in 
my power to confer had quite warmed my heart to- 
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wards them. Even when so exhausted as to be 
almost unable to walk, these poor creatures shewed 
few instances of sulkiness or despondency.** 

We have thus, at somewhat greater length than we 
can venture to give to many other species of quadru- 
peds, gone through the history of the camel. The 
subject is full of interest ; and we could not, there- 
fore, hastily dismiss an animal which forms such an 
important part in the economy of the human race. 
The liorse and the elephant are perhaps the only 
other creatures that aflbrd equally valuable services 
to man, in labouring for his benefit, and are equally 
connected with his history. They each are intimately 
associated with the progress of society in every re- 
gion of the world ; and they each oiler the most 
remarkable adaptation of powers to the peculiar du- 
ties which they have to perform. Their labour may 
continue to be, as it has been, superseded by the 
inventions of machinery, and by those modes of 
communication which are independent of their power 
either wholly or in part ; but the advance of civili- 
zation and the triumphs of art could never have 
been thus far accomplished, without the previous 
domestication of these three valuable servants ; and it 
is doubtful whether, at any more advanced stage of 
human art, their services can be greatly dispensed 
with. 

The scientific character of the species is as follows: 

Teeth — Incisors, Canine, Molar, 

Total, 34. 

Two pointed teeth implanted in the incisive bone. 

The scaphoid and cubOid of the tarsus (bones of the 

instep) separate. 
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The two toes united underneath, nearly to the extre- 
mities, by a common sole. 

The upper lip cleft and swelled. 

No horns. 

The camels are inhabitants of the Old World, and 
are almost exclusively found in Asia and Africa. 

The female goes with young eleven or twelve months, 
and produces only one at a birth. 



Camel's Foot and Leg, as ex/nbitod when jhe skin xsi amoved. 



Chapter XL 


THE LLAMA. 

The llamas form a secondary group of camels, offer- 
ing to the eye of the naturalist very small anatomical 
differences of construction from that of the camel, 
properly so called. The foot of the llama is not, 
like that of the camel, covered with an elastic sole 
which joins the two toes. From the absence of this 
entire sole, the species of South America is enabled 
to climb the precipices of the Andes, which are its 
native region, the toes having strong nails, each of 
which has a thick cushion, or pad, below. The 
llama also wants the second canine tooth in the lower 
jaw ; — -but this difference is not by some considered 
such as to require a separation of the genus— for 
deer, of various species, have the same deviation 
from the general type. Again, the absence of the 
hump in the llama species is not an anatomical dif- 
ference which constitutes a character; — for as the 
skeleton of the Bactrian camel with two humps does 
not differ from that of the Arabian with one, so does 
the arrangement of the bones of the llama agree 
precisely with the conformation of the camel. The 
zebu is an ox, although he has a hump. The ears of 
the llama are longer, and the tail shorter, than those 
of the camel. The similarities which determine the 
genus to which the camels and the llamas belong, sfe 
principally these; — 1. Each species has very remark- 
able peculiarities connected with the economy of 
their re-production, in which they differ from all other 
animals. 2. The camel and the llama differ also 
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from every other species of the class of ruminating 
animals in the want of horns, and in having two 
large incisive teeth on each side of the upper jaw. 
3. The stomachs of the camel and the llama are, in 
some degree, similarly constructed. Father Feuillee 
has described the stomach of the llama ; and main- 
tains that it has not only a large reservoir for carry- 
ing water, but that, like the stomach of the camel, it 
has the same machinery for allowing the separation 
of solid from liquid aliment. Sir Everard Home, 
however, describes this portion of the llama’s stomach 
as only partially resembling that of the camel. He 
says, “ the stomach has a portion of it, as it were, 
intended to resemble the reservoirs for water in the 
camel ; but these have no depth, are only superficial 
cells, and have no muscular apparatus to close their 
mouths, and allow the solid food to pass into the 
fourth cavity, or truly digesting stomach, without 
going into these cells*.” But that the llama has an 
internal mechanism for retaining water, or secreting 
a liquid substance, is certain ; for on the summits of 
the Andes they are far above any lakes ; and it has 
been observed that in a state of domestication they 
never exhibit a desire to drink, whilst they can obtain 
green pasture. 4. The llama, according to Molina 
{Storia Nat, del Chili)y has a conformation resem- 
bling the camel’s hump, being provided with an ex- 
cess of nutritive matter, which lies in a thick bed of 
fat under the skin, and is absorbed as a compensation 
for an occasional want of food. These remarkable 
similarities certainly warrant naturalists in classing 
the camel and the llama in the same genus, although 
they differ both in size and form. They are each 
evidently fitted by nature for the endurance of great 
hardships and privations — the one amidst the sands 


♦ Comparative Anatomy, vol, v. p. 249. 
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of the desert, under a burning sun — the other on the 
wastes of some of the loftiest mountains of the 
world, with a region of perpetual snow above them. 
The slight variations in their conformation, such as 
that of the foot, are modifications of nature which fit 
them for their respective localities. A habitation 
amongst the rocks would be mechanically impossible 
for the camel ; whilst the burning plains would be 
as little suited to the llama. But each is adapted to 
exist in a very arid and sterile region ; and their 
habits are created by their peculiar organization. 

Ill the gardens of the Zoological Society are two 
individuals of the llama family, which are described, 
in the guide to the gardens, as varieties of the 
same species. The one which principally attracts 
attention, by the lightness of its make, the bril- 
liancy of its eye, and the beautiful tawny brown colour 
of its coat, stands about four feet, from the sole of 
the foot to the withers. lie was presented to the 
Society by Robert Barclay, Esq. This llama often 
exhibits the remarkable peculiarity of its species, that 
of spitting when it is offended; — and as it easily 
takes offence, even at a look, the visitors of the gar- 
dens have abundant opportunities of disproving^ 
what has so often been asserted, that its saliva has 
something venomous in its quality. We have re- 
ceived a plentiful shower of it in the face, without 
feeling any of those blisters which travellers used to 
describe with great minuteness. This animal, too, 
is somewhat inclined to strike with his fore-feet ; and 
he oflen raises himself upon the iron railing of his 
enclosure, with an appearance of a great desire to do 
mischief. The power of his teeth is considerable ; 
for upon some sudden fit of rage, in the autumn of 
last year, he tore a large piece out of a strong door, 
at one effort 

2 F 




The Lltuna'—Jitchenin Glnma, Ii.r.ioEa and F. Ci'vikr — 
Lama., Buffon and Cuviek. 


The domestication of the llama, in his native 
regions, has doubtless had a considerable effect in 
pi^ucing those differences of colour for which the 
species is remarkable. These variations, and some 
other distinctions, arising not only out of the length 
and fineness of the wool, but also from dissimilarities 
of form, have led to a considerable contrariety of 
opinion amongst naturalists, whether individuals of 
this family belong to different species, or are 
varieties of the same. The French naturalists 
seem generally to agree with Buffbn in dividing 
tile group into three species — the llama, the 
alpaca, and the vigonia * ; but others, adopting the 
description of Molina, add two other species — the 
gnanaeo and the hueco. It is not the purpose of 

* This division by Bufifon is found in the SuppiemenC to hit 
works. He had previously recognized only two species. 
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this work to enter into any minute investigation of 
the particular classifications of zoologists ; and cer- 
tainly not to attempt any determination of disputed 
points. We shall, therefore, content ourselves with 
mentioning those peculiarities of habit which dis- 
tinguish, more or less, all the species or varieties ; 
leaving to others to decide whether the differences 
of appearance, which are certainly striking enough, 
are the results of nature or of domestication; and 
whether the diversities of the original Indian names, 
which are equally remarkable, are meant to indicate 
different animals, or are merely produced by calling 
the same animal by the name in which it is known 
in various districts, which hold little intercourse with 
each other. 

The white llama in the Zoological Gardens, which 
was presented to the Society by the Duke of Bedford, 
differs very remarkably (as will be seen by their 
portraits) from the preceding specimen. He is of a 
larger size, and more muscular ; and his fleece is 
covered with much longer and coarser wool. His 
forehead, too, is flat, while that of the other is 
curved. In his disposition, he is exceedingly mild 
and familiar. 

If we can conceive the colour to be accidental, the 
white llama of the Zoological Gardens has many 
points of resemblance with the cameluH alpaca (the 
paco of Buffon), whicli is described as brown and 
partly black. “He differs from the llama,” says 
Beliaurdy, (Supplement de Buffon,) “ in being lower 
on his legs, and larger in his body.” There is an 
individual of this species, or variety, in the Jardin 
des Plantes, which has the same gentleness as that 
in the Zoological Gardens ; he is sensible to caresses, 
and permits his keeper to lead him about with a 
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halter. The prominence of the upper lip beyond 
the nostrils — the large and brilliant eye — and the 
extremely flexible ear, sometimes pointing forward, 
sometimes backward — are characteristics of all the 
llamas. All have not callosities, properly so called, 
either upon the breast or the legs, as the camel has, 
although they kneel down in the same manner ; but 
the brown llama at the Zoological Gardens has these 
callosities sufficiently marked on the knees of its 
fore-legs. 

Llamas have been frequently brought to England 
within the last twenty years, and have been exhibited 
in the menageries. His Majesty had several at 
Windsor, which were allowed to range in a paddock ; 
but they did not long endure the climate. The indi- 
vidual described by Buffon as the was more 
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than a year in England, and lived for about the same 
time in France. It was remarkable that this animal 
never took any liquid whatever ; but its secretion of 
saliva must have been considerable, for it spat upon 
all who approached it. The greatest number of 
llamas that were ever brought to Europe, at one 
time, was a herd that arrived at Cadiz, in 1808. 
It originally consisted of thirty-six individuals, 
including the sorts called llamas, alpacas, and 
vigonias. They were brought from Lima, in Peru, 
and Concepcion, in Chili, to Buenos Ayres, by slow 
journeys of two or three leagues. They were fed on 
the road with potatoes, maize, and hay ; but when 
their supply of potatoes was exhausted they became 
so constipated, that it was necessary to afford them 
medical relief. Eleven only of the number arrived 
at Cadiz, of which two died there. These animals 
were brought to Europe as a present from Godoy 
(the Prince of the Peace) to the Empress Josephine ; 
but they arrived just at the period of his disgrace, 
at the commencement of the Spanish revolution, and 
the populace, in hatred of their late minister, were 
about to throw the llamas into the sea. The go- 
vernor of Cadiz, however, rescued them ; and they 
were given in charge to an eminent Spaniard, Don 
Francisco de Theran, who had a fine zoological 
garden at San Lucar de Barrameda, in Andalusia. 
The French armies having subsequently tmversed 
this province. Marshal Soult took the llamas under 
his care ; and Monsieur Boiy de Saint Vincent, a 
distinguished French naturalist who accompanied the 
army, studied their habits with great attention, and 
made some drawings of them, which were afterwards 
lost at the battle of Vittoria. He paid particular 
attention to the quality of thdr wool, and transmitted 
some specimens of each sort to the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris. It appears from the report of M. 
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de Saint Vincent and Don Francisco de Theran, that 
the fleece of the alpa-vigonia (the cross between the 
vigonia and the alpaca) is much longer, and six 
times heavier, than that of any other variety. From 
the opportunities which these naturalists had of ob- 
serving the llamas, the fact was ascertained, which 
has been stated by some travellers, that the individuals 
of every sort had the remarkable habit of depositing 
their dung in one particular spot. It is this habit 
which betrays the herds to the hunters in the South 
American mountains*. 

The llamas of South America furnish a beautiful 
example of the determination of the locality of a par- 
ticular group of animals, according to the elevation 
of the surface where they find their food. This se- 
lection is probably determined by temperature. The 
llamas are stationed upon diflerent stages of the 
Cordilleras; and are found, or disappear, through- 
out that enormous chain of mountains, as the sum- 
mits are elevated or depressed. Thus they range 
considerably below the line of perpetual snow, from 
Chili to New Granada, without reaching the isthmus 
of Paiifima. The species is not found in Mexico; 
and this remarkable circumstance is to be ascribed 
to the fact that at the isthmus the Cordillera has 
a less elevation than is suited to their natures and 
wants. In the same way some of the Alpine ani- 
mals of Europe, (such as the bouquetin,) which 
never descend into the plains, are found upon moun- 
tains at long intervals, although the line of their 
summits is interrupted. This locality is determined 
by elevation. The same fact is constantly observed 
with regard to plants t. 

The llama was found by the Spaniards at the 
period of their conquest of South America. It was 

♦ See Dictionnaire Classique d'Histoire Naturelle^ tom. Hi. 
p. 454, Paris, 1823. f Humboldt. 
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the only beast of burden which the natives possessed. 
Its flesh was eaten by the Indians ; — and its wool 
was woven into cloth. Auj^ustin de Zarate, who, in 
1544, held the office of Treasurer- General, in Peru, 
and who wrote an account of the conquest, thus de- 
scribes the llama, (which he calls a sheep,) as it was 
observed in the mountains ofCUiili: — 

“ In the places wliere there is no snow the natives 
want water ; and to supply this want they fill the 
skins of sheep with water, and make other living 
sheep carry them : — for it must be remarked that 
these sheej) of Peru are large enough to serve as 
beasts of burden. They resemble the camel in their 
sha])e, although they ha\e not the hump on the 
back, like that animal. They can carry about a hun- 
dred pounds or more ; and the Spaniards used to 
ride them — and they would go four or five leagues a 
day. When the> arc weary, they lie down upon the 
ground ; and as there are no means of making them 
get up, either by beating or assisting them, the load 
must of necessity be taken off. When there is a 
man on one of them, if the beast is tired and is urged 
to go on, he turns his head round, and discharges his 
salha, w hich has a ^ery bad odour, into the rider’s 
face. These animals are of great use and profit to 
their masters ; for their wool is very good and fine, 
particularly of that species named 7;flrca5, which have 
very long fleeces : — and they are of little expense for 
nourishment, for a handful of maize suffices them, and 
they can go four or five days withoiJt water. Their 
flesh is as good as that of the fat sheep of Castile. 
There are now public shambles for the sale of their 
flesh, in all parts of Peru where the animal is found. 
This was not the case when the Spaniards first 
came — for when one Indian had killed a sheep, 
his neighbours came and took what they wanted — 
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and then another Indian killed a sheep in his turn*.” 
This last custom is probably that of all uncivilized 
people, amongst whom commerce is unknown ; but 
it is a singular illustration of the simplicity of these 
poor natives, who were content to take their supply 
of food, whether of fruits or of flesh, without much 
trouble either of cultivation or traffic. In a century or 
two the arts of civilized life were, to a small extent, 
forced upon them. Capt. Geo. Shelvocke, an English- 
man, who sailed round the world in 1719-22, thus de- 
scribes the llamas which he saw at Arica, in Peru : — 
“ For the carriage of the guana the people at 
Arica generally use that sort of little camels which 
the Indians of Peru call llamcu % ; the Chilese, cMlih- 
neqve ; and the Spaniards, carneroa de la tierra, or 
native sheep. The heads of these animals are small 
in proportion to their bodies, and are somewhat in 
shape between the head of a horse and that of a 
sheep, the upper lips being cleft, like that of a hare, 
through which they can spit to the distance of ten 
paces against any one who offends them ; and if the 
spittle happens to full on the face of a person, it 
causes a red itchy spot. Their necks are long and 
concavely bent downwards, like that of a camel, 
which animal they greatly resemble, except in hav- 
ing no hunch on their backs, and in being much 
smaller. Their ordinary height is from four feet to 
four and a half, and their ordinary burden does not 
exceed an hundred weight. They walk, holding up 
their heads, with wonderful gravity, and at so regu- 
lar a pace, as no beating can quicken. At night it 
is impossible to make them move with their loads, 
for they lie down till these are taken off, and 
then go to graze. Their ordinary food is a sort of 


♦ Histoire du Perou, vol. i., p, 177. Paris, 1716, 
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grass, called yeho, somewhat like a small rush, but 
finer, and has a sharp point, with which all the 
mountains are covered exclusively. They eat little, 
and never drink, so that they are easily maintained. 
Tliey have cloven feet, like sheep, and are used at 
the mines to carry ore to the mills ; and, as soon as 
loaded they set off without any guide to the place 
where they are usually unloaded. 

“ They have a sort of spur above the foot, which 
renders them sure-footed among the rocks, as it 
serves as a sort of hook to hold by*. Their hair, or 
wool rather, is long, white, grey, and russet, in 
spots, and fine, but much inferior to that of the 
vicunna (vigonia), and has a strong and disagreeable 
scent. 

“ The vicunna is shaped much like the llama, but 
much smaller and lighter, their wool being extra- 
ordinarily fine, and much valued. These animals 
are often hunted after the following manner: — Many 
Indians gather together, and drive them into some 
narrow pass, across which they have previously ex- 
tended cords about four feet from the ground, having 
bits of wool or cloth hanging to them at small dis- 
tances. This so frightens them that they dare not 
pass, and they gather together in a string, when the 
Indians kill them with stones tied to the ends of 
leather thongs. Should any guanacos happen to be 
among the flock, these leap over the cords, and are 
followed by all the vicunnas. These guanacos are 
larger and more corpulent, and are also called 
viscachas. 

“ There is yet another animal of this kind called 
alpagnes (alpacas), having wool of extraordinary 
fineness ; but their legs are shorter, and their snouts 
contracted in such a manner, as to give them some 
resemblance to the human countenance, 

• This is fabulous. 
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** The Indians make several uses of these creatures ; 
some of which carry burdens of about an hundred- 
weight. Their wool serves to make stuffs, cords, and 
sacks ; their bones are used for the construction of 
weaver’s utensils ; and their dung is employed as 
fuel for dressing meat and warming their huts 

The mode of killing the vigonias, described by 
Shelvocke, prevails in Chili and Peru at the present 
day. It is affirmed that eighty thousand are thus 
killed every year solely for their wool, and that the 
species does not appear to diminish f. Gregoire 
de Bolivar says, that in his time the llamas were 
so numerous, that four millions were killed every year 
for their flesh, and that three hundred thousand 
were employed at the mines of Potosi. The extra- 
ordinary multiplication of animal life in South Ame- 
rica is familiar to every reader: the Pampas are 
covered with troops of wild horses, and the oxen are 
slaughtered by hundreds for their skins alone. In 
the Memoirs of General Miller, an Englishman in the 
service of the republic of Peru, it is stated, that wood 
was formerly so scarce and cattle so plentiful, that 
sheep were driven into the furnaces of limekilns, in 
order to answer the purposes of fuel ; and that a de- 
cree of the king of Spain, prohibiting this barbarous 
custom, is still preserved in the archives of Buenos 
Ayres. 

This extraordinary abundance of animal food, 
and the equal fertility of many districts, where the 
finest fruits grow spontaneously and only require 
the trouble of being gathered, has had a marked 
effect in retarding the improvement of the natives 
of South America. They are neither a pastoral 
nor an agricultural people; and thus, surrounded 
by partial civilizatioii, they remain without any 

♦ Kerr’s Collection of Voyages, vol, x., p. 462. 
f Diet. Ciassique. 
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excitement to labour, which alone could improve 
their moral and physical condition, Humboldt has 
beautifully described the state of primitive rudeness 
in which many of the tribes of South America re- 
main — partly from their geographical position, and 
partly from the spontaneous bounty of their cli- 
mate ; — 

“ When we attentively examine this wild part of 
America, we appear to be carried back to the first 
ages, when the earth was peopled step by step — we 
seem to assist at the birth of human societies. In 
the Old World, we behold the pastoral life prepare a 
people of huntsmen for the agricultural life. In the 
New World, we look in vain for these progressive 
developements of civilization — these moments of re- 
pose — these resting-places in the life of a people. 
The luxury of vegetation embarrasses the Indian in 
the chase. As the rivers are like arms of the sea, the 
depth of the water for many months prevents tlieir 
fishing. Those species of ruminating animals, which 
constitute the riches of the people of the Old World, 
are wanting in the New. The bison and the musk-ox 
have not yet been reduced to the domestic state ; the 
enormous multiplication of the llama and the guanacq 
have not produced in the natives the habits of the 
pastoral life,” 

The following is the scientific character of the 
species, which is indigenous only to South America ; 

Teeih — Incisors, §, Canine, Molars, . 

Total 30. 

The two toes separated; the back whhout a hump; 
without horns. The female goes with young about 
six months. 




Chapter XII. 

THE GIRAFFE. 

There were lately three giraffes in Europe — one 
in the King’s Menagerie, in Windsor Great Park, 
— one at the Jardin des Plantes, at Paris, — the third 
at Venice, which arrived late in 1828 : a fourth was 
sent to Constantinople, but died there. These ani- 
mals were all presents from the Pasha of Egypt. Till 
the year 1827, when a giraffe arrived in England, and 
another in France, the animal had not been seen in 
Europe since the end of the fifteenth century, when 
the Soldan of Egypt sent one to Lorenzo di Medici. 
This individual was represented in the frescoes at 
Poggio Acajano,* near Florence, in which city it 
was very familiar with the inhabitants, living on the 
fruits of the country, particularly apples, and stretch - 
ing up its long neck to the first floors of the houses, 
to implore a meal t. There was a girnffe at Rome, at 
the period of Julius Caesar’s dictatorship, which ap- 
pears to have been the first seen in Europe ; the Ro- 
man emperors afterwards exhibited them in the games 
of the Circus, or in their triumphal processions : Gor- 
dian III. had ten living giraffes at one time. The 
absence of the giraffe from Europe, for three centuries 
and a half, naturally induced a l^lief that the descrip- 
tions of this animal were in great part fabulous — that 
a creature of such extraordinary height and apparent 
disproportions was not to be found amongst the 
actual works of nature; and that it more properly 

* Poggio Acajano is a villa belonging to the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, bet<ween Florence and Prato. 

t Geoffroy St. Hilaire. 
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belonged to the group of chimeras with which the 
regions of imagination are tenanted, — the unicorns, 
and sphinxes, and satyrs, and cynocephali, of ancient 
poets and naturalists. 

The old travellers often mentioned the camelopard 
in the terms of exaggeration which they naturally de- 
rived from the reports of Africans. It was “a beast 
not often seene, yet very tame, and of a strange com- 
position, mixed of a libard (leopard), harte, buffe, and 
camel ; and by reason of his long legs before, and 
shorter behind, not able to graze without difficulty*.** 
Again, he was “so huge, that a man on horseback 
may passe uprighte under him, feeding on leaves from 
the tops of trees, and formed like a camel t-” In a very 
curious Spanish book, however, which describes an 
embassy from Henry HI. of Castile, to Tamerlane 
the Great, in 1403, (being the second sent to Tamer- 
lane by the King of Castile,) there is a minute, and 
in many respects accurate account of the giraffe : — 

“ The ambassadors sent by the King of Castile, 
Henri HI., to the Great Tamerlane, arrived at a town 
called Hoy, now Khoy, on the confines of Armenia, 
where the Persian empire commences. At that town 
they fell in with an ambassador, whom the Sultan of 
Babylon had sent to Tamerlane. He had with him 
as many as twenty horsemen, and fifteen camels, 
laden with presents, which the Sultan sent to Tamer- 
lane. Besides these, there were six ostriches, and an 
animal called jornufa (giraffe), which animal was 
formed in the following manner: — In body it was of 
the size of a horse, with the neck very long, and the 
fore-legs much taller than the hinder ones : the hoof 
was cloven, like that of the ox. From the hoof of 
the fore-leg to the top of the shoulder it was sixteen 


* Purchas, book vi., chap. 1. 

f Ibid., book vii., chap. 6. 
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hands (palmos) ; and from the shoulders to the head 
sixteen hands more ; and when it raised its neck, it 
lifted its head so high, as to be a wonder to all. The 
neck was thin, like that of the stag; and so great 
was the disproportion of the length of the hinder 
legs to that of the fore-legs, that one who was not 
acquainted with it would think it was sitting, although 
it was standing. It had the haunches slanting, like 
the buffalo, and a white belly. The skin was of a 
golden hue, and marked with large round white 
spots. In the lower part of the face it resembled the 
deer: on the forehead it had a high and pointed 
prominence ; very large and round eyes ; and the 
ears like those of a horse : near the ears, two small 
round horns, the greater part covered with hair, re- 
sembling the horns of deer on their first appearance. 
Such was the length of the neck, and the animal 
raised its head so high when he chose, that he could 
eat with facility from the top of a lofty wall; and 
from the top of a high tree it could reach to eat the 
leaves, of which it devoured great quantities. So 
that altogether it was a marvellous sight to one who 
had never seen such an animal before 

Buffon, and other zoologists, fell into the common 
error of describing the giraffe as having his fore- 
legs twice as long as his hind. It was not till within 
the last forty years that we obtained any very pre- 
cise notions of the form and habits of the giraffe ; 
and we principally owe them to Le Vaillant, whose 
narrative was, indeed, originally considered, in some 
degree, fabulous, but the correctness of whose state- 
ments, in this particular, has since been abundantly 
confirmed. The first encounter of this naturalist 
with the giraffe is described in such a picturesque 
manner, that our readers may be pleased with a 

Historia del Grand Tamerlan, &c. Madrid, 1782. 
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translation of the passage ; he was travelling in 
Great Namaqua-land : — 

“ I was now struck by a sort of distinction which 
I perceived on one of the huts ; it was entirely 
covered with the skin of a giraffe. I had never seen 
this quadruped, the tallest of all those upon the 
earth ; I knew it only from false descriptions and 
designs, and thus I could scarcely recognise its robe. 
And yet this was the skin of the giraffe. I was in 
the country which this creature inhabits; I might 
probably see some living ones: I looked forward to 
the moment when I should be thus recompensed, at 
least in part, for all the sufferings and annoyances 
of my expedition 

And this enthusiasm was not unnatural in M. 
Le Vaillant. It was a distinction for an European to 
behold with his own eyes an animal, of whose exist- 
ence men had begun to doubt. Our own countryman, 
Burchell, has expressed the same feelings 

“ Those who have acquired a taste for zoological 
information, will readily comprehend in what man- 
ner the foot-marks of an animal could be interesting, 
or afford any particular gratification, such as I ex- 
perienced in this day’s journey, when they are told, 
that we now first distinguished the track of the tallest 
of all the quadrupeds in the world ; of one which, 
from the time of the Romans until the middle of the 
last century, was so little known to the nations of 
Europe, as to have been at length considered by 
most people as a fabulous creature, one not existing 
on the globe. No person who has read even the 
popular books of natural history could, I think, 
behold for the first time the ground over which he is 
walking imprinted with the recent footsteps of a 
Camelopardalis^ without feeling some strange and 


* Second Voyage en Afrique, tom. ii,, p. 48, 4to. Paris. 
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peculiar interest at the sight. The animal itself was 
not observed, but our attention was now awakened 
by the expectation of soon getting a full view of this 
extraordinary creature ; and the hope of being the 
first of the party to see it, kept all my men on the 
look-out the whole day 

We return to Le Vaillant: 

“ One of the Namaquas, who were my guides, 
came in great haste to give me information which he 
thought would be agreeable to me. He had seen 
the strong feeling of pleasure which I had evinced at 
the sight of the skin of the giraffe ; — and he had run 
to say that he had just found in the neighbourhood 
one of these animals under a mimosa, the leaves of 
which he was browsing upon. In an instant, full of 
joy, I leapt uix)n my horse ; — I made Bernfry (one 
of his men) mount another, and followed by my 
dogs, I flew towards the mimosa. The giraffe was 
no longer there. We saw her cross the plain towards 
the west, and we hastened to overtake her. She was 
proceeding at a smart trot, but did not appear to be 
at all hurried. We galloped after her, and occasion- 
ally fired our muskets ; but she insensibly gained so 
much upon us, that, after having pursued her for 
three hours, we were forced to stop, because our 
horses were quite out of breath and we entirely lost 

sight of her The pursuit had led us far away 

from each other, and from the camp ; and the giraffe 
having made many turns and doubles, I was unable 
to direct my course towards home. It was noon. I 
already began to feel hunger and thirst; and I found 
myself alone in a sterile and arid spot, exposed to a 
burning sun, without the least shelter from the heat, 
and destitute of food.” The traveller, however, shot 
and cooked some birds of the partridge genus ; and 


* Travels ia Soutkern Africa, vol. ii., page 248. 
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was fortunate to rejoin his companions in the even- 
ing. “ The next morning my whole caravan joined 
me again. I saw five other giraffes, to which I gave 
chase ; but they employed so many stratagems to 
escape, that, after having pursued them the whole 
day, we entirely lost tliem as the night came on. I 

was in despair at this ill success The next 

day, the lOtli of November, was the happiest of my 
life. By sunrise I was in pursuit of game, in the 
hope to obtain some provisions for my men. After 
several hours* fatigue, we descried, at the turn of a 
hill, seven giraffes, which my pack instantly pursued. 
Six of them went off together ; but the seventh, cut 
off by my dogs, took another way. Bernfry was 
walking by the side of his horse, but in the twinkling 
of an eye he was in the saddle, and pursued the six. 
For myself, I followed the single one at full speed ; 
but, in spite of the efforts of my horse, she got so 
much a-head of me, that, in turning a little hill, I 
lost sight of her altogether, and I gave up the pur- 
suit. My dogs, however, were not so easily ex- 
hausted. They were soon so close upon her that 
she was obliged to stop to defend herself. From 
the place where I was I heard them give tongue 
with all their might ; and, as their voices appeared 
all to come from the same spot, I conjectured that 
they had got the animal in a corner, and I again 
pushed forward. I had scarcely got round the hill, 
when I perceived her surrounded by the dogs, and 
endeavouring to drive them away by heavy kicks. 
In a moment I was on my feet, and a shot from my 
carbine brought her to the earth. Enchanted with 
my victory, I returned to call my people about me, 
that they might assist in skinning and cutting up 
the animal. Whilst 1 was looking for them, 1 saw 
Klaas B aster (another of his men), who kept making 
signals which I could not comprehend. At length I 
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went the way he pointed, and, to my surprise, saw 
a giraffe standing under a large ebony tree, assailed 
by my dogs. It was the animal I had shot, who 
had staggered to this place ; and it fell dead at the 
moment I was about to take a second shot. 

“ Who could have believed that a conquest like 
this would have excited me to a transport almost ap- 
proaching to madness ! Pains, fatigues, cruel priva- 
tion, uncertainty as to the future, disgust sometimes 
as to the past — all these recollections and feelings fled 
at the sight of this new prey. I could not satisfy my 
desire to contemplate it. I measured its enormous 
height. I looked from the animal to the instrument 
which had destroyed it. I called and recalled my 
people about me. Although we had combated to- 
gether the largest and the most dangerous animals, 
it was I alone who had killed the giraffe. I was 
now able to add to the riches of natural history : I 
was now able to destroy the romance which attached 
to this animal, and to establish a truth. My people 
congratulated me on my triumph. Bernfry alone was 
absent ; but he came at last, walking at a slow pace, 
and holding his horse by the bridle. He had fallen 
from liis seat, and injured his shoulder. I heard 
not what he said to me. I saw not that he wanted 
assistance ; I spoke to him only of my victory. He 
shewed me his shoulder ; I shewed him my giraffe. 
1 was intoxicated, and I should not have thought 
even of my own wounds*.” 

We shall be enabled to describe the appearance 
and the habits of the giraffe somewhat minutely, as 
they have been observed in the menageries of the 
kings of England and of France. But Le Vaillant 
saw the animal in its natural state; and we may, 
therefore, properly translate a part of his description. 


* Second Voyage, tom. ii. p. 54. 
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“ The giraffe ruminates, as every animal does that 
possesses, at the same time, horns and cloven feet. 
It grazes also in the same way ; but not often, be- 
cause the countiy which it inhabits has little pas- 
turage. Its ordinaiy food is the leaf of a sort of 
mimosa, called by the natives kanaap, and by the 
colonists, kameeldoorn. This tree being only found 
in the country of the Namaquas, may probably afford 
a reason why the giraffe is there fixed, and why he 
is not seen in those regions of Southern Africa where 
the tree does not grow. 

“ Doubtless, the most beautiful part of his body is 
the head. The mouth is small ; the eyes are brilliant, 
and full. Between the eyes, and above the nose, is 
a swelling, very prominent and well defined. This 
prominence is not a fleshy excrescence, but an en- 
largement of the bony substance ; and it seems to be 
similar to the two little lumps, or protuberances, 
with which the top of his head is armed, and which, 
being about the size of a hen’s egg, spring, on each 
side, at the commencement of the mane. Uis tongue 
is rough, and terminates in a point. The two jaws 
have, on each side, six molar teeth ; but the lower 
jaw has, beyond these, eight incisive teeth, while the 
upper jaw has none. 

“ The hoofs, which are cleft, and have no nails, 
resemble those of the ox. We may remark, at first 
sight, that those of the fore feet are larger than those 
of the hind. The leg is very slender, but the knees 
have a prominence, because the animal kneels when 
he lies down. There is also a larger callosity on the 
breast, which would lead one to conclude that he 
generally rests on that part*. 

“ If I had not myself killed the giraffe, I should 
have believed, as ha,ve many naturalists, that the 


* See p. 350. 
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fore legs are much longer than the hind. This is an 
error ; for the legs have, in general, the proportion 
of those of other quadrupeds. I say in general, 
because in this genus there are varieties, as there are 
in animals of the same species. Thus, for example, 
mares are lower before than stallions of an equal 
height. What has led to this error, as to the difrer- 
ence between the legs of the giraffe, is the height of 
the withers, which, according to the animal’s age, 
may exceed the height of the rump by sixteen or 
twenty inches, and which disproportion, when we 
see it at a distance, must have led to the belief that 

its legs are longer before than behind 

His defence, as that of the horse and other hoofed 
animals, consists in kicks ; and his hinder limbs are 
so light, and his blows so rapid, that the eye cannot 
follow them. They are sufficient for his defence 
against the lion. He never employs his horns in re- 
sisting any attack The giraffes, male and 

female, resemble each other in their exterior, in their 
youth. Their obtuse honis are then terminated by a 
knot of long hair : the female preserves this peculi- 
arity some time, but the male loses it at the age of 
three years. The hide, which is at first of a light 
red, becomes of a deeper colour as the animal ad- 
vances in age, and is at length of a yellow brown in 
the female, and of a brown approaching to black in 
the male. By this difference of colour the male may 
be distinguished from the female at a distance. The 
skin varies in both sexes, as to the distribution and 
form of the spots. The female is not so high as the 
male, and the prominence of the front is not so 
marked. She has four teats. According to the 
account of the natives, she goes with young about 
twelve months, and has one at a birth.” 

The giraffe in the King’s menagerie at Windsor 
was about two years old when it arrived in England 
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in August 1827, and was a present from the Pasha of 
Egypt to his Majesty. About the same period another 
giraffe arrived at Marseilles, being also a present 
from the Pasha of Egypt to the King of France. 
That animal was conveyed to the Jardin des Plantes, 
and for several months occupied almost the exclusive 
attention of the lively Parisians. Every fashion was 
a la giraffe ; and even the ladies wore dresses, and 
the men carried handkerchiefs, bearing the portrait of 
the animal. Both of these individuals are females ; 
and they were each taken very young by some Arabs, 
who fed them with milk. The governor of Sennaar, 
a large town of Nubia, obtained them from the Arabs, 
and forwarded them to the Pasha of Egypt. This 
ruler determined on presenting them to the Kings of 
England and France ; and as there was some differ- 
ence in size, the consuls of each nation drew lots 
for them. The shortest and weakest fell to the lot of 
England. The giraffe destined for our sovereign was 
conveyed to Malta, under the charge of two Arabs, 
and was from thence forwarded to London in the 
Penelope merchant vessel, and arrived on the 11th of 
August The animal was conveyed to Windsor, two 
days after, in a spacious caravan. The following 
yrere its dimensions, as measured shortly after its 


arrival at Windsor : — Ft. in. 

From the top of the head to the bottom of the hoof 10 8 

Length of the head 19 

From the lop of the head to the neck root .... 4 0 

„ ff neck root to the elbow 2 3 

„ elbow to the upper part of the knee ..18 
„ „ upper part of the knee to the fetlock joint 111 

ff „ fetlock joint to the bottom of the hoof . . 0 10 

Length of the back 3 1 

From the croup to the bottom of the hoof .... 5 8 

„ ,, back to the bottom of the hoof • • *2 9 

Length of the hoofs •••.07^ 
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From the period of its arrival at the menagerie 
in Windsor Great Park until J une 1 829, the animal 
had grown eighteen inches. She could then reach 
about thirteen feet. Her usual food was barley, 
oats, beans (which were split), and ash-leaves. 
She drank milk. Her health was not good. Her 
joints appeared to shoot over, and she was very weak 
and crippled, affording little probability that she would 
recover her strength. She was occasionally led for 
exercise round her paddock, when she seemed well 
enough ; but in the day she was seldom on her 
legs. Indeed, so great was the weakness of her 
fore-legs, that a pulley was constructed, being sus- 
pended from the ceiling of her hovel, and fastened 
round her body, for the purpose of raising her on her 
legs without any exertion on her part. When she 
first arrived, she was exceedingly playful, and per- 
fectly harmless; but shortly became much less active, 
although as gentle as before. She appeared to know 
her keeper, and every object by which she was sur- 
rounded attracted her attention. She continued to 
grow gradually weaker ; and died in the autumn of 
1829. 

Sir Everard Home, whose notice of everything 
rare or curious in the animal world would naturally 
be excited by the presence of the giraffe, has pub- 
lished a very interesting memoir upon its tongue, 
which was originally read to the Royal Society, and 
now appears in the fifth volume of his Comparative 
Anatomy. We shall select some passages; and shall 
further avail ourselves of his kind indulgence to copy 
two plates with which the memoir is illustrated. 

“ The tongue is to be considered as a congeries 
of muscles acting upon one another, and in this 
respect differing from muscles applied to bones and 
other solid substances ; but that of the xariffa has so 
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many peculiarities, as, in my opinion, give it a claim 
to be considered separately from the tongues of other 
animals, and viewed as a construction, in which a 
greater variety of actions are displayed than are to 
be met with in others. It not only performs the 
office of the organ of taste, but has besides nearly all 
the powers of the proboscis of the elephant, although 
not possessed of the same strength. They differ, 
indeed, in one being an elongation of the organ of 
smell, — ^the other of the organ of taste. The pro- 
boscis is restrained from elongation in extent beyond 
one inch, by means of the cartilaginous tubes it con- 
tains ; but the xariffa’s tongue, which, when ex- 
tended after death, is seventeen inches long, can, in 
the living body, be so diminished in size as to be 
inclosed within the animaPs mouth. For this altera- 
tion in bulk some peculiar mechanism is required, 
since we know from experiments recorded in the 
Philosophical Transactions, that a muscle, whether 
contracted or relaxed, occupies exactly the same 
space. The chameleon, it is true, has a power of 
darting the point of its tongue to the extent of 
twelve inches, and catching a fly at that distance ; 
but there is a conical bone in the middle of a muscu- 
lar tube, both to give direction, and by its form, 
when the circular fibres press upon it, making them 
slide forward. 

“In the absence of an opportunity of examining 
the internal structure of the xariffa*s tongue after 
death, I was led to the opinion that the change of 
size is effected by the organ containing a reseivoir, 
out of the course of the circulation, which can be 
filled with blood at the will of the animal, so as to 
give it rigidity, and enable it to extend itself for the 
performance of the different actions in which it is 
employed, with the smallest possible degree of 
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muscular exertion. It occurred to me at the same 
time, that whatever construction may be the means 
by which the xaritFa’s tongue is able to apply itself 
to such various purposes, whether that which ap- 
peared to me probable, or any other, something 
similar would be met with in other animals, par- 
ticularly in the tongue of the deer, which, after 
death, readily admits of being drawn out to the ex- 
tent of eight inches, although when immersed in 
rectified spirits it contracts to five inches. 

“ For the purpose of such an examination, a 
deer’s tongue, recently after the animal’s death, was 
injected with minute red injection, so as to distend 
the arteries, and shew the course of the circulation 
in them to the greatest advantage. This tongue 
was afterwards divided longitudinally in a perpen- 
dicular direction, also in a horizontal one, to shew 
the muscles of which it is composed, as well as the 
other parts that it contained. From this examina- 
tion, the structure of the tongue of quadrupeds in 
general is as follows ; — 

“ It is longitudinally divided into two equal portions 
by a middle line; tlie muscular structure occupies 
the whole of the interior substance, receiving a large 
supply of nerves and blood-vessels from a lateral 
nerve and artery that pass along the outer edge ; 
these are imbedded in a very loose cellular tissue, 
the texture of which admits of the blood-vessels being 
distended to a very great degree, so as to enlarge 
the volume of the tongue ; and beyond this tissue, 
surrounding and forming a case for the whole of the 
upper and lateral part of the organ, is a strong, very 
elastic covering of some thickness, which yields when 
the muscles and the trunks of the arteries are dis- 
tended with blood, so as to give both extent and 
rigidity to the organ, and admits of the different 
actions in which it is employed. 

2 H 
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“ There can be no doubt of the structure of the 
xarifia's tongue being the same ; its actions depend- 
ing upon the combined powers of muscular con- 
traction and elasticity ; its increase and diminution 
of size arising from the blood-vessels being at one 
time loaded with blood, at another empty. 

“ It is deserving of observation, that these pecu- 
liarities, found in the tongue of the xariffa for its 
elongation, are not extended to the camel and dro- 
medary. These animals have a provision of another 
kind, enabling them to inhabit the sandy desert; 
this is, a reservoir connected with the stomach, in 
which they carry a supply of water, and which is 
probably wanting in the xariffa, or of a smaller size ; 
and in lieu of it, this animal has a power at all times 
of feeding on plants that are alive and full of mois- 
ture, and therefore can subsist without drinking. 
As the sandy desert is deficient in trees, we have a 
proof of its not being the xariffa’s native soil, and 
find that, instead of the padded hoofs, whose cushion 
is fitted for travelling in the sand, it has two toes 
separated from each other, which are defended by a 
strong horny covering, enabling it to climb the 
higher rocky ground without stumbling. That it 
may have every facility in obtaining the branches 
and leaves of trees — its natural food, its neck is of a 
greater length than that of any animal of the same 
size, and is composed of only seven bones, exactly 
the same number that is met with in the human 
skeleton : this is evidently adapted for its reaching its 
food, and the smaller number of joints allows it to 
be kept erect at the smallest expense of muscular 
exertion. The tongue is every where smooth and 
slightly adhesive; it has spots upon it, but these 
are not raised above the surface. The application 
df this organ to the leaves, before they are carried 
into the mouth, enables the animal to reject those 
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of noxious plants, only selecting such as have an 

agreeable taste.’* 

“ The tree which is said to be its favourite food is 
an acacia, and now distinguished from the rest of the 
tribe by the trivial name, acacia xariffiana. I have 
tasted it both boiled and in a natural state ; it has a 
pleasant flavour, and the twigs are succulent. As 
the tongue, in procuring and tasting its food, is 
much exposed to the sun’s rays, it is furnished with 
a black rete mucosum, to prevent its being blis- 
tered. 

“ The mode in which it lays hold of the succu- 
lent branches of trees, and many of its other motions, 
are shewn in the annexed sketch, from the pencil of 
Mr. Agasse. 



“ In comparing the quantity of moisture in com- 
mon grass on which sheep feed, with that of the 

2 h2 
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twjfCs and /eaves of the acacia lophantha, 
nearly resembles the acacia xariffiana, it is as follows: 
one ounce of the leaves and twigs in drying lost three 
fourths; one ounce of common grass, or twenty- 
four scruples, lost ten, less than half by two scru- 
ples, When sheep are fed on hay, they are allowed 
four pounds a day and two pounds of water, which 
is a smaller quantity of fluid than is contained in 
the succulent food of the xarifla ; so that this animal 
cannot require any drink for the purpose of digesting 
its food.” 

Mr. Richard Davis, (animal painter to the king,) 
who executed several portraits of the girafle for his 
Majesty, communicated some interesting particulars 
regarding the animal to the Literary Gazette We 
transcribe them, as they are the results of accurate 
observation, for which Mr. Davis had ample oppor- 
tunity, during the time he was employed in painting 
the portraits to which we have alluded : — 

“ In its natural habits I cannot conclude that the 
giraffe is a timid animal, for, when led out by its 
keepers, the objects which caught its attention did 
not create the least alarm, but it evinced an ardent 
desire to approach whatever it saw : no animal was 
bold enough to stand and suffer the giraffe to come 
near it. Its docile, gentle disposition leads it to be 
friendly and even playful with such as are confined 
with it ; a noise will rouse its attention but not ex- 
cite fear. 

“ I doubt whether the giraffe does amble, as as- 
serted by Mr. Geoflroy St. Hilaire. Its walk is fast, 
from the length of limbs, but extremely awkward ; 
its gallop is a succession of jumps, and I see no 
reason why this pace should not continue long, if 

♦ Mr. Davis, and Mr. C. Landseer, have furnished most of the 
portraits for this work. 
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we judge by analogy with the form of some horses 
and dogs that have narrow stomachs ; there may be 
a sufficient space for the play of lungs in depth, if 
not in breadth. When I say the walk is awkward, 
perhaps this specimen is hardly a fair one from 
whicii to form such an opinion generally ; for its 
growth has been very rapid, and its limbs are de- 
formed by the treatment it experienced when in the 
hands of the Arabs, in its overland Journey from 
Senaar to Cairo. It was occasionally confined on 
the back of a camel ; and when they huddled it to- 
gether for that purpose, they were not nice in the 
choice of cords, nor the mode of applying them : it 
bears the marks of what it must have suffered in 
this way. 

“ The motions of the head and neck are extremely 
graceful and curious, possessing the flexibility and 

usefulness of the neck of the swan and peacock 

Its eye is large, prominent, and exceedingly quick in 
catching objects at a great distance; it is well de- 
fended by the brow, and it can see, without turning 
the head, behind and below it. The ears are well 
formed to receive sounds ; and are constantly bent 
forward. The tongue has very peculiar properties, 
and can be so tapered as to enter the ring of a very 
small key. Its taste and smell are acute and very 
delicate, especially as regards the artificial food now 
given it ; it can raise the little papillse at pleasure, for 
at times the tongue is perfectly smooth and soft, at 
others exceedingly rough. It is a small feeder, but 
drinks about eight or ten quarts of milk in the day. 
The upper lip is longer than the lower one, which 
assists the tongue in drawing in boughs ; but when 
grinding its food it is contracted. It has no teeth 
or nippers in the upper jaw, and the two outside 
ones divided to the socket ; it lies down when it 
chews the cud. 
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“I do not think it very choice of its food when 
out, so that it be green and sweet. It is fond of 
aromatics ; the wood of the bough it also eats ; our 
acacia, and others of the mimosa tribe, it does not 
prefer ; and it never attempted to graze : it seemed a 
painful and unnatural action when it endeavoured to 
reach the ground. I have seen it try to do so when 
excited by an object whichfcuriosity led it to examine : 
its feet were then two yards apart. It was constantly 
in motion when the doors of its hovel were open ; 
but it has no sense of stepping over any obstruction 
however low. 

“ It is asserted by travellers that it resembles the 
camel in having callosities on the breast and thighs ; 
and that it lies on its belly like that animal. There 
are between the fore-legs what, to the casual observer, 
may appear to be such ; but these are folds of loose 
skin, which enable it to separate its fore-legs when 
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reaching^ downwards. Its mode of resting is, like 
most quadrupeds, on its side ; but the operation of 
lying down is curious and peculiar : I will endea- 
vour to describe it. 

“ We will suppose it to be preparing to lie on the 
off-side : the first action is, to drop on the fetlock of 
the off* fore-leg, then on the knee of the near one, to 
bring down the other knee : it then collects its hind 
legs to perform the next movement-, the near one 
being brought rather forward but wide, until the off 
hind-leg is advanced between the fore ones ; this 
requires some time to accomplish, during which it is 
poised with the weight of its head and neck, until it 
feels that its legs are quite clear and well arranged : 
it then throws itself on its side, and is at ease. When 
it sleeps, it bends the neck back, and rests the head 
on the hind quarter.” 

The differences between individuals of the same 
species of animal — to say nothing of varieties — have 
ordinarily produced considerable contradiction in the 
statements of the most accurate observers. Thus 
Mr. Davis, who regarded the giraffe as one accus- 
tomed to the movements of animals, differs from M. 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire with regard to the pace of the 
giraffe. Again, M. Acerbi, who saw both the giraffes 
of England and France at Alexandria, as well as 
two others, differs from Mr. Davis as to the difficulty 
which the animal may feel in reaching to the gTound. 
In a published letter*, he says, “there are few na- 
turalists who have not contributed to perpetuate the 
vulgar error, that ‘ in eating and drinking from the 
ground, the giraffe is compelled to stretch his fore- 
legs amazingly forwards.’ Some even assert, that 
‘ he is obliged to kneel down.* Of the four animals 
which fell under my examination, three took their 
food from the ground with comparative facility; and 
• See the Athenaeum, Feb. 18, 1829. 
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one of them was scarcely under the necessity of 

movinfif its fore-legs at all I should infer 

that eyeify giraffe, in a natural state, is enabled to eat 
or drink from the ground without inconvenience; and 
that, where any difficulty exists in this respect, it is 
the effect of habit, acquired in the progress of domes- 
tication.’* 

These contradictions in minute points are some- 
times startling *, but is it to be remembered that even 
the same animal is to be seen in different circum- 
stances. Sir Everard Home fancied that the giraffe 
preferred licking the hand of a lady to that of a man : 
Mr. Davis tells us he never saw any such exhibition 
of politeness. In one point all the observers of the 
European giraffes agree— that they never make any 
ijoise whatever. Further they appear to consider 
that the animal would be useless to man in a state of 
domestication. M. Acerbi has an anecdote illustra- 
tive of this point: — 

“ When at Alexandria, I had one day ordered the 
two giraffes (a male and female) taken at Darfur, to 
be led up and down the square in front of my house : 
among the crowd collected on the occasion were some 
Bedouins of the Desert. On inquiring of one of 
them whether he had ever seen similar animals be- 
fore — he replied that he had not ; and I then asked 
him in Arabic, ‘ Taib di ? Do they please you ? ’ To 
which he rejoined, ‘ Mustaib,’ or, ‘I do not like them.’ 
Having desired my interpreter to inquire the motives 
of his disapproval, he answered, * that it did not 
carry like a horse, it did qot serve for field labours 
like an ox, did not yield hair like a camel, nor flesh 
and milk like a goat ; and on this account it was not 
tQ his liking.* *’ 

Ailer all, it is a narrow view of the economy of 
Providence and perhaps a selfish one^ to limit our 
notions of the use of any being in the wide field of 
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creation, by a reference to its ability to furnish bene- 
fits to ourselves. That they all advance some wise 
purpose in the arrang’ement of the world is evident, 
from the care which has been observed to provide 
every s])ecies with the means for its preservation. 
Those which are weak, and liable to be destroyed by 
numberless enemies, have an extraordinary fecundity ; 
— those which are poweiful and dangerous, multiply 
very slowly ; and though their existence depends 
upon precarious supplies, they have wonderful powers 
of availing themselves of the food destined to their 
peculiar natures ; — those which are gregarious have 
in their combinations an adequate protection against 
the ordinary attacks of the fiercer beasts ; — and those 
which are few in number, such as the giraffe, have 
the means of obtaining food in a peculiar manner ; 
live in solitary districts, where the want of pasture 
neither brings the herd nor their destroyers ; and have 
great quickness of sight and hearing, and the ability 
of rapid flight Amongst the peculiarities by which 
the girafie is enabled to secure his race from the at- 
tacks of the stronger, is the construction of his eye, 
by which he can see his enemy on every side. 
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The teeth of the Giraffe are, in number and 
rangement, as follows: — 

Incisors, Canine, Molar, fif. 
Total, 32. 



Chapter XIII. 


ANTELOPES 

The Giraffe is classed amongst naturalists in the 
same great division with the Deer and the Antelope. 
Each of these genera are described as ruminants, 
having either permanent horns on their heads, or bony 
substances, which fall off and are renewed. 

1. The first tribe, the deer, has bony substances, 
generally branched, which fall off annually, and are 
annually renewed, of a larger size than the preceding 
year, always existing on the head of the male, and 
sometimes on the head of the female. 

2. The giraffe forms the second tribe, which is dis- 
tinguished by having horns, or prominences, on the 
frontal bone, covered with a soft skin, which is a con- 
tinuation of the skin of the head. These horns exist 
in both sexes, and are permanent. 

8. The third tribe, the antelope, is marked by the 
prominences of the frontal bone being covered \vith a 
sheath of horn, composed of hardened fibres, which 
grows in layers, and increases during the whole life. 

We thus see that the antlers of the deer are formed 
of bone and annually fall off and are renewed; that 
the prominences of the giraffe are covered over with 
the skin of the forehead ; and that the horns of the 
antelopes are hard sheaths, which are permanent and 
increase in size every year. 

Buffon considered that the age of an antelope was 
indicated by the number of rings on his horn. This 
was an error ; for Pallas has shown, that although 
there is a real augmentation of the number of rings 
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as the animal advances in age, yet as the horns in 
crease less and less as the animal becomes older, 
there is no equal relation between the progress of life 
and the growth of the horn. 

With the exception of four species, A, Gazella, A. 
caamaj A. oryx\ and A, Cucophaea^ the females of 
the antelope tribe have no horns. 

The antelopes, as well as the other ruminating 
animals with permanent horns, are found in the Old 
World, and in parts of the New : but their species 
are never mixed together ; they remain within limits 
which they appear never to have passed. The facts 
connected with the locality of the antelope are very 
remarkable. The several species appear not only 
never to mix, but to receive no modifications from 
climate. Those species which are most separated 
in their geographical position are not those which 
difiPer the most ; for the dissimilarities are greatest 
and most numerous between the species of the same 
country — such as in the vast herds of antelopes in 
Southern Africa. The influence of a common cli- 
mate would rather efface than perpetuate those spe- 
cific differences, if they had been originally an 
accidental result of varieties of temperature. The 
races, too, are singularly indisposed to cross ; for the 
species which appear the most similar bear towards 
each other, according to the observation of Pallas, 
the greatest antipathy. It is still more singular that 
even in the same country, the cantonments (if we 
may so express it) of each species are invariably de- 
termined. Delalande has stated, that, in the South 
of Africa, those antelopes t^hich inlvabit the plains 
never enter the forests, and that those of the forests 
never seek either the plains or the marshes : every 
site retains the species peculiar to it. It would appear 
from these facts, that the particular districts of a con- 
tinent have not been stocked with antelopes by emi- 
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gration, but by local creation ; and this is a theory 
which offers one of the many arguments to show the 
superintending care of Providence, originally to place 
each creature in the station most fitted for it. The 
antelopes, in these particulars, present an insur- 
mountable difficulty to those naturalists who have 
endeavoured to refer specific differences to accidental 
causes ; and who, properly perceiving the modifica- 
tions which climate, domestication, and other exter- 
nal circumstances have produced upon various races 
of quadrupeds, have attempted, most unphilosophi- 
cally, to extend these circumstances beyond their 
proper limits. 

Almost all the tribe of antelopes are of a gentle 
and social nature. In general, with the exception of 
many of the smaller species of Southern Africa, they 
live in large herds. Their sight, their hearing, and 
their smell, are of extreme delicacy. From the pro- 
portion of the volume of the auditory cavity, which 
determines the power of the sense of hearing, the 
ear of the antelope has a greater quickness than that 
of any other ruminating animal. The nylghau, the 
gnu, and the chamois, are exceptions to this supe- 
riority, as regards the developement of the auditory 
cavity ; and this may arise from the former inhabiting 
plains, where they are more exposed to danger, and 
the latter living in places less accessible by their ene- 
mies. 

The name of antelope, although it appears of Greek 
origin, was not used by the ancients. In a work 
attributed to Eustathius who lived in the time of 
Constantine, the name of anlholopos is applied to an 
animal with long horns, jagged like a saw f. Many 
writers of the middle ages have applied to the same 
animal the designations of antholopos, antaplos, and 

* Not the Commentator on Homer. f Cuvier. 

2 1 
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aptalos. It is conjectured that this animal was the 
oryx, a species of antelope, which, according to a 
fabulous notion, had only one horn. Panthalops^ in 
the old language of Egypt, was the unicorn. It is 
supposed by comparative anatomists that the rhino- 
ceros was the unicorn of Scripture. The existence of 
a ruminating, cleft-footed animal with one horn, has 
been said by Camper to be an impossibility; the 
frontal bone being originally divided in two, a horn, 
according to him, could not have grown in the centre 
of the division. Cuvier has shown how the idea of the 
unicorn might have arisen ; that is, from the coarse 
figures traced by savages on rocks; — “ Ignorant of 
perspective, and wishing to present in profile the 
horned antelope, they could only give it one horn, and 
thus originated the oryx. The oryx of the Egyptian 
monuments are most probably but the productions of 
a similarly crude style, which the religion of the coun- 
try imposed on the artist. Many of the profiles of 
quadrupeds have only one leg before and one behind : 
why, then, should they show two horns? It is pos- 
sible that individual animals might be taken in the 
chase, whom accident had despoiled of one horn, as 
it often happens to chamojs and the Scythian ante- 
lope {saiga ) ; and that would suffice to confirm the 
error which these pictures originally produced. It is 
thus, probably, that we find anew the unicorn in the 
mountains of Thibet 

The most elegant of antelopes is the gazelle. The 
individual here represented was in the Kings mena- 
gerie at Windsor, in 1827. It is since dead. Its 
height was twenty inches, and its length from head 
to tail twenty-two inches. Its skin was beautifully 
aleek, its body extremely graceful, its head peculiarly 
light, its ears highly flexible, its eyes most brilliant 

* Revolatiotis on the Surface of the Globe. Eng. Trans. 1829. 




The Oaxellcy Antilope Doreas — Buffon. 


and glancing, and its le^s as slender as a reed. The 
Arabian poets have applied their choicest epithets to 
the beauty of the gazelle, and their descriptions have 
been adopted into our own poetry. Byron has 
adopted the image in speaking of the dark eyes of 
an Eastern beauty : 

Go look on those of the Gazelle.” 

When the Arabian describes his mistress, she is “ an 
antelope in beauty — “his gazelle employs all his 
soul and thus, in their figurative language, perfect 
beauty and gazelle beauty are synonymous. 

These animals are spread, in innumerable herds, 
from Arabia to the river Senegal, in Africa. Lions 
and panthers feed upon them ; and man chaces them 
with the dog, the ounce, and the falcon. 

2 i2 
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Antilope Ppgarga, Pallas. 


The beautiful animal, of which the above is a re- 
presentation, was exhibited at Exeter-Change, in 
1828. It was called, by its keepers, the Lyre-Ante- 
lope, but many of the gazelles have their horns in the 
form from which this name was given. The rings 
upon the horns, which are very decided, form a 
marked characteristic of this species. It was consi- 
derably larger than the gazelle, being about three 
feet high. The Pygarga, to which species we have 
reason to think this individual antelope belonged, 
inhabits Southern Africa, and parts of Asia. 

The Springbok (the Antilope enchore of Burchell) 
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is well known to the colonists at the Cape. “ It is 
easily distinguished,’’ says Burchell, “ from all the 
known species, by the very long white hair along the 
middle of the back, which, lying flat, is nearly con- 
cealed by the fur on each side, and is expanded only 
when it takes those extraordinary leaps which first 
suggested its name.” Mr. Burchell’s description of a 
herd of springboks is very picturesque 

“ At this high level we entered upon a very exten- 
sive, open plain, abounding to an incredible degree 
in wild animals ; among which were several large 
herds of quakkas, and many wilde-heests or gnues : 
but the springbucks were far the most numerous, 
and, like flocks of sheep, completely covered several 
parts of the plain. Their uncertain movements ren- 
dered it impossible to estimate their number, but, I 
believe, if I were to guess it at two thousand, I 
should still be within the truth. This is one of the 
most beautiful of the antelopes of Southern Africa ; 
and it is certainly one of the most numerous. The 
plain afforded no other object to fix the attention ; 
and even if it had presented many, I should not 
readily have ceased admiring these elegant animals, 
or have been diverted from watching their manners. 
It was only occasionally that they took those re- 
markable leaps, which have been the origin of the 
name; but when grazing or moving at leisure, they 
walked or trotted like other antelopes, or as the 
common deer. When pursued, or hastening their 
pace, they frequently took an extraordinary bound, 
rising with curved or elevated backs high into the air, 
generally to the height of eight feet, and appear- 
ing as if about to take flight. Some of the herds 
moved by us almost within musket shot ; and I ob- 
served that in crossing the beaten road, the greater 
number cleared it by one of those flying leaps. As 
the road was quite smooth and level with the plain. 
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there was no necessity for their leaping over it ; but 
it seemed that the fear of a snare, or a natural dis- 
position to regard man as an enemy, induced them 
to mistrust even the ground which he had trodden*.” 

The migrations of innumerable companies of spring- 
boks, from unknown regions in the interior of Africa 
to the abodes of civilization, are amongst the most 
extraordinary examples of the fecundity of animal 
life. The vast quantity of a species of birds of 
South America, which produce the guano (a manure) 
in sufficient abundance to be a great article of com- 
merce — the flocks of pigeons of North America 
— the locusts of Africa — are not more striking 
than the herds of springboks. They do not come 
alone to the cultivated plains. “ The lion has 
been seen to migrate, and walk in the midst of the 
compressed phalanx, with only as much room be- 
tween him and his victims as the fears of those im- 
mediately around could procure, by pressing out- 
wardst*” The immense migratory swarms of these 
animals which occasionally pour themselves like a 
deluge from the Bushman territory, upon the northern 
frontiers of the Cape colony, have never been more 
vividly described than by Captain Stockenstrom, now 
the Chief Civil Commissioner at the Cape. This de- 
scription was addressed in a letter to Mr. Pringle, in 
February, 1824 ; and was afterwards appended as a 
note to Mr. Thompson’s travels. Captain Stocken- 
strom was a native of the country : — 

“It is scarcely possible for a person passing over 
some of the extensive tracts of the interior, and ad- 
miring that elegant antelope the springbok, thinly 

♦ Travels in Southern Africa, vol. ii. p. 109. 

f Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, by Griffiths, vol. iv. p. 209. We 
are indebted to this work for the representations of the skulls of 
thejackall, the hyena, and the lion, in the first part of *<The 
Menageries.*’ 
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scattered over the plains, and bounding in playful in- 
nocence, to figure to himself that these ornaments of 
the desert can often become as destructive as the 
locusts themselves. The incredible numbers which 
sometimes pour in from the north, during protracted 
droughts, distress the farmer inconceivably. Any at- 
tempt at numerical computation would be vain ; and 
by trying to come near the truth, the writer would 
subject himself, in the eyes of those who have no 
knowledge of the country, to a suspicion that he 
was availing himself of a traveller's assumed privi- 
lege. Yet it is well known in the interior, that on 
the approach of the Trek-bokken^ (as these migratory 
swarms are called,) the grazier makes up his mind 
to look for pasture for his flocks elsewhere, and con- 
siders himself entirely dispossessed of his lands until 
heavy rains fall. Every attempt to save the cultivated 
fields, if they be not inclosed by high and thick 
hedges, proves abortive. Heaps of dry manure (the 
fuel of the Sneeuwbergen and other parts) are placed 
close to each other round the fields, and set on fire 
in the evening, so as to cause a dense smoke, by 
which it is hoped the antelopes will be deterred from 
their inroads ; but the dawn of day exposes the in- 
efficacy of the precaution, by showing the lands, 
which appeared proud of their promising verdure 
the evening before, covered with thousands, and 
reaped level with the ground. Instances have been 
known of some of those prodigious droves passing 
through flocks of sheep, and numbers of the latter, 
carried along with the torrent, being lost to the 
owners, and becoming a prey to the wild beasts. As 
long as these droughts last, their inroads and depre- 
dations continue; and the havock committed upon 
them is of course great, as they constitute the food 
of all classes : but no sooner do the rains fall than 
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they disappear, and in a few days become as scarce 
on the northern borders as in the more protected 
districts of Bruintjes-Hoogte and Camdeboo. 

‘'The African colonists themselves can form no 
conception of the cause of the extraordinary appear- 
ance of these animals ; and, from their not being 
able to account for it, those who have not been eye- 
witnesses of such scenes consider their accounts as 
exaggerated ; but a little more minute inspection of 
the country south of the Orange River solves the 
difficulty at once. The immense desert tracts between 
that river, and our Colony, westward of the Zeekoe 
River, though destitute of permanent springs, and 
therefore uninhabitable by human beings for any 
length of time, are, notwithstanding, interspersed 
with stagnant pools, and vleys^ or natural reservoirs 
of brackish water, which, however bad, satisfies the 
game. In these endless plains, the springboks 
multiply, undisturbed by the. hunter, (except when 
occasionally the Bosjesman destroys a few with his 
poisoned arrows,) until the country literally swarms 
with them; when, perhaps, one year out of four 
or five, a lasting drought leaves the pools exhausted, 
and parches up the soil, naturally inclined to sterility. 
Thus want, principally of water, drives those myriads 
of animals either to the Orange River or to the 
Colony, when they intrude in the manner above de- 
scribed. But when the bountiful thunder-clouds pour 
their torrents upon our burnt- up country, reanimating 
vegetation, and restoring plenty to all graminivorous 
animals, — then, when we could, perhaps, afford to 
harbour those unwelcome visitors, their own instinct 
and our persecutions propel them again to their 
more sterile but peaceful and secluded plains, to re- 
cruit the numbers lost during their migration, and 
to resume their attacks upon us, when their necessi- 
ties shall again compel them/’ 
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Upon this interesting subject we are favoured with 
some original remarks by Mr. Pringle himself ; for 
these, as well as for other information which we shall 
subsequently introduce, we feel highly indebted to 
that gentleman, whose opportunities for observ^ation 
have fortunately gone along with his ability to employ 
them with advantage to himself and to others: — 

“ To the above description of the migratory swarms 
of springboks, I have little to add from my own ob- 
servation. 1 once passed through a most astonish- 
ing multitude scattered over the grassy plains near 
the Little Fish River. I could not, for my own 
part, profess to estimate their number with any de- 
gree of accuracy ; but they literally whitened, or 
rather speckled, the face of the country as far as the 
eye could reach over those far- stretching plains ; and 
a gentleman, better acquainted than myself with such 
scenes, who was riding with me, affirmed that we 
could not have fewer of these animals, at one time, 
under our eye, than twenty-five or thirty thousand. 

“ I am not aware whether any species of antelope 
nearly allied to the springbok is to be found in the 
northern parts of Africa, or in Palestine ; but it is a 
singular circumstance that the name of this animal, 
in the Bichuana language (Jtzebe), is precisely the 
same as that used in the Song of Solomon, to desig- 
nate an animal of the antelope family, erroneously 
rendered roe in our translation 

“The springbok is easily tamed when caught young. 

I have seen it, in several places, reared as a play- 
thing for the children, at the farms of the colonists, 
— sometimes playing like a pet lamb about the doors, 
among the numerous swarms of dogs and poultry, — in 
other instances accompanying the flocks of sheep and 
goats to pasture, and returning as regularly and 
quietly as the rest. 

*Chap. ii. 9—17. 
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Such facts demonstrate how easy it would be, 
with a little care and management, to enlarge the list 
of domesticated animals, by adding to them many 
species of such as are at present considered the most 
shy and impracticable.” 



ThQ NylgdUm Antilope picta^ Paixas — Taureau €erf des Indes^ BurroN 
Supp. 


This is a very remarkable animal, which seems 
to unite somewhat of the characters of the antelope 
and the ox. It is as large as a stag, but its limbs 
are more massive; and, from the shortness of its 
hind legs, it runs with an appearance of awkward 
effort. Its Indian name signifies “ the blue ox.” It 
inhabits the plain of the Indus, the mountains of 
Cashmere, and probably the chain of the Himalaya. 
It has bred in this country. The individual here 
represented was in Atkins* travelling ihenagerie. 
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The Qnu—A*tilope OnuSy Buffon. 

In the well-arranged menagerie of Mr. Cross, re- 
moved from Exeter Change to the. King’s stables in 
Pall-Mall East, there are two fine specimens of the 
male and female gnu. The above is a portrait of the 
male. These individuals are tolerably gentle, but 
somewhat uncertain in their tempers. 

We are indebted to Mr. Pringle for the following 
account of this animal, as seen by him in its native 
regions ; — 

“ The curious animal called g7iu by the Hottentots, 
and wilde beast {i. e, wild ox) by the Dutch colonists, 
was an inhabitant of the mountains adjoining the 
Scottish settlement at Bavian’s river, and I had there- 
fore opportunities of very frequently seeing it both 
singly and in small herds. Though usually, and 
perhaps correctly, by naturalists ranked among the 
antelope race, it appears to form evidently one of 
those intermediate links which connect, as it were, 
the various tribes of animals in a harmonious system 
in the beautiful arrangement of nature. As the 
hyeena dog, or * wilde hond^* of South Africa con- 
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nects the dog^ and wolf tribe with that of the hyaena, 
in like manner does the gnu form a graceful link 
between the buffalo and the antelope. Possessing 
the distinct features which, according to naturalists, 
are peculiar to the latter tribe, the gnu exhibits at 
the same time in his general aspect, figure, motions, 
and even the texture and taste of his flesh, qualities 
which partake very strongly of the bovine character. 
Among other peculiarities I observed, that, like the 
buffalo or the ox, he is strangely affected by the 
sight of scarlet ; and it was one of our amusements, 
when approaching these animals, to hoist a red hand- 
kerchief on a pole, and to observe them caper about, 
lashing their flanks with their long tails, and tearing 
up the ground with their hoofs, as if they were vio- 
lently excited, and ready to rush down upon us; 
and then all at once, when we were about to fire upon 
them, to see them bound away, and again go pranc- 
ing round us at a safer distance. When wounded, 
they are reported to be sometimes rather dangerous 
to the huntsman ; but though we shot several at 
diflerent times, I never witnessed any instance of 
this. On one occasion a young one, apparently only 
a week or two old, whose mother had been shot, 
followed the huntsman home, and I attempted to 
rear it on cow’s milk. In a few days it appeared 
quite as tame as a common calf, and seemed to be 
thriving ; but afterwards, from some unknown cause, 
it sickened and died. I heard, however, of more 
than one instance in that part of the colony, where 
the gnu, thus caught young, had been reared with 
the domestic cattle, and had become so tame as to 
go regularly out to pasture with the herds, without 
exhibiting any inclination to resume its natural free- 
dom ; but in consequence of a tendency which the 
farmers say they evinced to catch, an^ to conimuni- 
cate to the cattle, a dangerous infection, the practice 
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of rearing them as curiosities has been abandoned. 
I know not if this imputation be correct, but it is true 
that infectious disorders do occasionally prevail to a 
most destructive extent among the wild as well as 
the domesticated animals in South Africa, and es- 
pecially among the tribes of larger antelopes. 

“ There is another species of gnu found farther to 
the northward, of which 1 saw a single specimen in 
the colony, which in the shape of the horns, and 
some other particulars, still more resembles the ox. 
This species has been described by Burchell under 
the name of antilope taurina. 



The Gnu's Head. 


Mr. Pringle has furnished us with the following 
description of the Harteheest (^Antilope huhalis) which 
also came under his observation, 

“The hartebeest is one of the largest and hand- 
somest of the antelope family. It is nearly of the 
same height as the gnu, but of a more slender 
and elegant shape. It was pretty numerous on the 
mountains around our settlement, and not unfre- 
quently furnished us with game. It had many other 
enemies, I observed, and some of them only less 
formidable than man, the great destroyer. In the 
nooks of the narrow ravines, through which the 
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wild game are wont to descend from the steep and 
stony mountains, for change of pasturage, or to 
drink at the fountains that ooze from their declivities, 
I have frequently found fresh skulls and horns of the 
hartebeest — those slight relics being all that remained 
to indicate that there the lion had surprised and rent 
his prey, and that the voracious hycena had followed 
and feasted on the fragments, devouring even the 
bones, except the skull and a few other unmanageable 
portions. Though the common hyaena is no match in 
speed for the fleet full-grown hartebeest, he probably 
picks up fnany of the young ones, and is always sure 
at least of the aged or infirm. The hyaena dog is 
probably still more destructive. Too slender to attack 
such an animal as the hartebeest individually, these 
‘ dogs of the desert' associate themselves in packs, 
to hunt down this and the other large antelopes. I 
once witnessed a chase of this kind, in which a noble 
hartebeest, hard pressed by a troop of these ‘ wilde- 
honden' (as the boors call them), dashed across our 
garden and orchard ground, and onwards among our 
huts, at noon-day. The wild dogs, on hearing the 
halloo that was raised by some of the people who 
witnessed this scene, stayed their quest for a brief 
space, as if alarmed ; but, before we could get a gun 
or two to attack them, they vigorously renewed the 
chase down the valley, making a small circuit to 
avoid the houses ; and, as the poor antelope seemed 
sore spent, I have no doubt that he would be speedily 
run down, notwithstanding the slight advantage he 
gained by our interference. 

“ The largest of all the South African antelo|)es> 
the Oreas, called by the colonists the eland or elk, 
was also an inhabitant of our mountains, though mor^ 
rare than the gnu or hartebeest. This animal, though 
different in figure, is nearly as large in size as an 
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ordinary ox. It is a timid and harmless animal, and 
neither so swift nor so elegant as most of those of its 
tribe that I have mentioned. When fat, it runs so 
sluggishly, that the boors in hunting it will frequently 
ride close up, and, without expending a single shot, 
stab it with their hunting-knives. Its flesh is not so 
dry as that of most of the antelope tribe, and ap- 
proaches more to the flavour and quality of beef. 
From its value in this respect, and its large size, 
combined with its deficiency in means of self-protec- 
tion, this animal is now become very rare, even in 
the remotest parts of the Cape Colony ; and in a short 
period will probably be altogether extirpated within 
its limits.** 

A few years ago the King had several Chamois in 
Windsor Great Park, but they soon died. In the fol- 
lowing page is a portrait of one of those individuals. 

The chamois inhabits the most inaccessible parts 
of the woody regions of the great mountains of 
Europe. He does not, as the bouquetin, climb to 
their most pointed summits, and he descends not 
into the plains. Like the klipspringer of the Cape, 
he is remarkable for the wonderful extent and pre- 
cision of his leaps. He bounds over the chasms of 
rocks — he springs from one projection to another 
with unerring certainty — he throws himself from a 
height of twenty or even thirty yards upon the 
smallest ledge, where there is scarcely room for his 
feet to plant themselves. This extraordinary power 
of balancing the body — of instantly finding the centre 
of gravity, — is a peculiarity of all the goat tribe, to 
which the chamois is nearly allied. The ability of 
the eye to measure distances, with such undeviating 
exactness, is associated with this power of finding the 
centre of gravity. In the chamois these are in- 
stinctive faculties, which he possesses almost from 
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The Chamois'— Antilope liupicapra, Burros. 

the moment of his birth. They are not the result of 
training ; for the young chamois has only to acquire 
the necessary strength to be able to imitate the feats 
of his more practised companions. How different is 
the process by which man obtains the full exercise of 
his physical powers ! The awkward efforts of the 
infant, for the first two years of his life, are princi- 
pally directed to the acquisition of the ability, by con- 
stant experiments, of poising his body, of ascertain- 
ing the size and relative position of objects by the 
touch, and of measuring distances by the eye. 
Throughout life, we cannot be placed in a new 
situation, in which the exercise of these faculties 
is demanded, without feeling how completely our 
powers are the result of experience. We walk safely 
and easily upon a plane surface, because we have 
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learnt to do so ; but if we slip from any elevation 
upon a narrow ledge, with what extreme difficulty 
do we maintain our footing ! Yet another man, pos- 
sessing originally no greater ability of balancing his 
body, runs along a parapet without fear or danger. 
Again, we are constantly mistrusting the distance and 
size of objects. The accuracy of the eye entirely de- 
pends uj)on its practice. To one unaccustomed to the 
sea, a ship upon the horizon appears at no great dis- 
tance ; the sailor can tell that it is far away, and, 
pretty nearly, how many miles it is off. The practice 
which is necessary to the exercise of human vision is 
indeed wonderful; but the faculty is so gradually 
accpiired, that we may easily deceive ourselves into 
the belief that it is instinctive. Dr. Thomas Brown 
has put this strongly in his lectures : — “ In those 
striking cases, which are sometimes presented to us, 
of the acquisition of sight in mature life, in conse- 
quence of a surgical operation, after vision had been 
obstructed from infancy, it has been found that the 
actual magnitude and figure, and position of bodies, 
were to be learned like a new language ; that all 
objects seemed equally close to the eye ; and that a 
sphere and a cube, of each of which the tangible 
figure was previously known, were not so distinguish- 
able in the mere sensation of vision, that the one 
could be said, with certainty, to be the cube and the 
other the sphere. In short, what has been supposed, 
with every appearance of probability, was demon- 
strated by experiment — that we learn to see 

And yet man, by constant training, may attain an 
excellence in the employment of his senses very little 
inferior to the instinctive powers of the lower animals. 
The chamois hunters of the Alps are remarkable 
examples of what he may accomplish by courage, 

♦ Lecture xxviii. 
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perseverance, and constant experiment. If man 
fairly bring his physical powers, and his mechanical 
aids, into a contest even with such surprising facul- 
tieit. as the chamois possesses, the triumph is his ; 
and this triumph shows us that there are few things 
beyond the reach of human energy. The hunting of 
the chamois has been strikingly depicted in a work 
which unites the highest attainments of science, with 
an occasional display of the more common interest of 
picturesque description*. 

The chamois hunter sets out upon his expedition 
of fatigue and danger generally in the night. His 
object is to find himself at the break of day in the 
most elevated pastures, where the chamois comes to 
feed before the flocks shall have arrived there. The 
chamois feeds only at morning and evening. When 
the hunter has nearly reached the spot where he 
expects to find his prey, he reconnoitres with a tele- 
scope. If he finds not the chamois, he mounts still 
higher; — but if he discovers him, he endeavours 
to climb above him and to get nearer, by passing 
round some ravine, or gliding behind some eminence 
or rock. When he is near enough to distinguish 
the horns of the animal (which are small, round, 
pointed, and bent backward like a hook, as in the 
portrait) he rests his rifle upon a rock, and takes 
his aim with great coolness. He rarely misses. This 
rifle is often double-barrelled. If the chamois falls, 
he runs to his prey — makes sure of him by cutting 
the ham-strings — and applies himself to consider 
by what way he may best regain his village. If 
the route is very difficult, he contents himself with 
skinning the chamois ; — but if the way is at all prac- 
ticable with a load, he throws the animal over his 
shoulder, and bears it home to his family, undaunted 

Voyages dans les Alpes, par H. B. de Saussure. Tom. ii. 
p 736. Geneve, 1786. 4to. 
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by the distance he has to go, and the precipices he 
has to cross. 

But when, as is more frequently the case, the 
vigilant animal perceives the hunter, he flies with 
the greatest swiftness into the glaciers, leaping with 
incredible speed over the frozen snows and pointed 
rocks. It is particularly difficult to approach the 
chamois when there are many together. While the 
herd graze, one of them is planted as a sentinel on 
the point of some rock, which commands all the 
avenues of their pasturage ; — and when he perceives 
an object of alarm, he makes a sharp hissing noise, at 
the sound of which all the rest run towards him, to 
judge for themselves of the nature of the danger. 
If they discover a beast of prey or a hunter, the most 
experienced puts himself at their head — and they 
bound along, one after the other, into the most in- 
accessible places. 

It is then that the labours of the hunter com- 
mence ; for then, carried away by the excitement, he 
knows no danger. lie crosses the snows, without 
thinking of the abysses which they may cover ; he 
plunges into the most dangerous passes of the 
mountains — he climbs up, he leaps from rock to 
rock, without considering how he can return. The 
night often finds him in the heat of the pursuit ; but 
he does not give it up for this obstacle. He consi- 
ders that the chamois will stop during the darkness, 
as well as himself, and that on the morrow he may 
again reach them. He passes then the night — not 
at the foot of a tree, nor in a cave covered with ver- 
dure, as does the hunter of the plain — but upon a 
naked rock, or upon a heap of rough stones, without 
any sort of shelter. He is alone, without fire, with- 
out light ; but he takes from his bag a bit of cheese 
and some of the barley-bread, which is his ordinary 
food— bread so hard that he is obliged to break it 
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between two stones, or to cleave it with the axe which 
he always carries with him to cut steps which 
shall serve for his ladder up the rocks of ice. His 
frugal meal being soon ended, he puts a stone 
under his head, and is presently asleep, dreaming 
of the way the chamois has taken. He is awakened 
by the freshness of the morning air; he arises, 
pierced through with cold; he measures with his 
eyes the precipices which he must yet climb to reach 
the chamois ; he drinks a little brandy, (of which he 
always carries a small provision,) throws his bag 
across his shoulder, and again rushes forward to en- 
counter new dangers. These daring and persevering 
hunters often remain whole days in the dreariest so- 
litudes of the glaciers of Chamouni ; and during 
this time, their families, and, above all, their un- 
happy wives, feel the keenest alarm for their safety. 

And yet, with the full knowledge of the dangers 
to be encountered, the chase of the chamois is the 
object of an insurmountable passion. Saussure knew 
a handsome young man, of the district of Chamouni, 
who was about to be married ; and the adventurous 
hunter thus addressed the naturalist : — “ My grand- 
father was killed in the chase of the chamois ; my 
father was killed also ; and 1 am so certain that 1 
shall be killed myself, that I call this bag, which I 
always carry hunting, my winding-sheet: I am sure 
that I shall have no other ; and yet if you were to 
offer to make my fortune, upon the condition that I 
should renounce the chase of the chamois, I should 
refuse your kindness.” Saussure adds, that he went 
several journies in the Alps with this young man ; 
that he possessed astonishing skill and strength; 
but that his temerity was greater than either ; and 
that two years afterwards he met the fate which he 
anticipated, by his foot failing on the bhnk of a pre- 
cipice tp which he had leaped. It i^ the chase itself 
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which attracts these people, more than the value of 
the prey : it is the alternation of hope and fear — the 
continual excitement — the very dangers themselves 
— which render the chamois-hunter indifferent to all 
other pleasures. The same passion for hardy adven- 
ture constitutes the chief charm of the soldier’s and 
the sailor’s life ; and, like all other passions, to be 
safe and innocent, it must be indulged in great mo- 
deration — near akin as it is to one of our most sense- 
less and mischievous propensities, gambling. 

The very few individuals of those who grow old 
in this trade bear on their countenances the traces of 
the life which they have led. They have a wild and 
somewhat haggard and desperate air, by which they 
may be recognized in the midst of a crowd. Many 
of the superstitious peasants believe that they are 
sorcerers — that they have commerce with the evil 
spirit, and that it is he that throws them over the 
precipices. When the enormous glaciers and sum- 
mits of Mont Blanc are beheld from the vallies, it is 
indeed almost miraculous that any mortal should be 
found hardy enough to climb them ; and it is not 
unnatural that a simple peasantry should believe that 
something above human excitement had inspired 
these perilous undertakings. To the traveller, or to 
the native of the vale of Chamouni, Mont Blanc is 
an object of awe and astonishment ; and the devotion 
of the instructed, and the superstition of the unen- 
lightened, are perhaps equally attributes to the God 
of nature, when they thus look upon one of the 
grandest of natural objects — 

1'he dread ambassador from earth to heaven.” 

The chamois is now getting rare in Switzerland, 
in consequence of the inhabitants being allowed to 
hunt him at all seasons ; but the race may be expected 
again to multiply, as the old regulations for deter- 
mining the periods of hunting are again introduced. 
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They are rarely caught alive ; and can only be tamed 
when taken very young. Here and there a tame 
chamois is seen. The post-master at the Simplon 
had two pair, male and female, which are very fine 
specimens. One pair was sold to the Baron Roths- 
child ; — the other was purchased last year for the 
Zoological Society, but they have not yet arrived in 
this country. 

The following cut is a representation of the dan- 
gerous situation of two celebrated hunters, in 1826 ; 
and is copied from a print published at Basle. 




After this picture of the hunting of the chamois, 
where the antelope is fairly pitted against the man, — 
strength for strength, stratagem for stratagem, and 
danger for danger, — how poor must our modern 
huntings appear! A field of eager sportsmen, for- 
tified against a little fatigue by every excitement 
of a morning meal, and mounted upon the swiftest 
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and surest horses, meet to pursue a stag, that is 
brought to some favourable spot in a cart. The poor 
creature has probably been hunted several times 
before — for it is the object of the huntsman to save 
him from the dogs, if possible, that he may be again 
tormented. But he well remembers the first fearful 
cry of the distant hounds, — he hears again the en- 
couraging voices of the men, — the clatter of horses’ 
feet again rings in his ear, — he dreads that he shall 
find n^ river to baffle his followers, who must ride to 
the nearest bridge, while he swims fearlessly across 
the stream, — ^he recollects that the sheltering wood 
was no protection to him, and that the dogs followed 
him even to the shelter of the peasant’s hovel, when 
he threw himself upon man for succour : he was res- 
cued, it was true, from their devouring teeth ; but he 
felt all the agonies of anticipated death. And can 
the creature thus renew such feelings without intense 
suffering, or his pursuers so excite them without 
cruelty? In spite of all the trappings of modern 
stag-hunting, it is just as unworthy in its principle as 
the bull-baitings and dog-fights of the populace ; for 
its object is the same — the torture of an unoffending 
creature for our own amusement. Emulation in horse- 
manship is indeed pleasurable and useful ; but it is 
injurious in the moral sense to purchase any advan- 
tage or gratification by the infliction of unnecessary 
misery upon an inferior being. 

In ancient times, the stag-hunting even of England 
had more real excitement about it, for it was not 
unattended with danger. He that was foremost in 
the run had duties to perform, and these duties had 
sometimes rather more of peril about them, than fall 
to the lot of the modern sportsman, who leaves all 
which constituted “ wood-crafl” to the huntsman and 
the whipper-in. Scott has described one of these 
dangers in the notes to the Lady of the Lake : — 
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“ When the sta^ turned to bay, the ancient hunter 
had the perilous task of going in upon and killing 
or disabling the desperate animal. At certain times 
of the year this was held particularly dangerous, a 
wound received from a stag’s horn being then 
deemed poisonous, and more dangerous than one 
from the tusks of a boar, as the old rhyme testifies : 

If thou be hurt with hart it brings thee to thy bier, 

But barber’s hand will boar’s hurt heal, thereof thou needst 
not fear. 

“ At all times, however, the task w^as dangerous, 
and to be adventured upon wisely and warily, either 
by getting behind the stag while he was gazing on 
the hounds, or by watching an opportunity to gallop 
roundly in upon him, and kill him with the sword. 
See many directions to this purpose in the Booke of 
Hunting, Chap. 41. Wilson, the historian, has re- 
corded a providential escape which befel him in this 
hazardous sport, while a youth and follower of the 
Earl of Essex: — 

“ ‘ Sir Peter Lee, of Lime, in Cheshire, invited 
my lord one summer to hunt the stagg. And hav- 
ing a great stagg in chase, and many gentlemen in 
the pursuit, the stagg took soyle. And divers, 
whereof I was one, alighted, and stood with swords 
drawne, to have a cut at him, at his coming out of 
the water. The stagg then, being wonderfully fierce 
and dangerous, made us youths more eager to be 
at him. But he escaped us all. And it was my mis- 
fortune to be hindered of my coming nere him, the 
way being sliperie, by a fall ; which gave occasion 
to some, who did not know mee, to speak as if I 
had falne for feare. Which being told mee, I left the 
stagg, and followed that gentleman who [first] spake 
it. But I found him of that cold temper, that it 
seems his words made an escape from him ; as by 
his denial and repentance it appeared. 
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“ ‘ But this made me more violent in pursuite of 
the stag^g, to recover my reputation. And I hap- 
pened to be the only horseman in, when the dogs 
sett him up at bay ; and approaching nere him on 
horsebacke, hee broke through the dogs, and run at 
mee, and tore my horse’s side with his homes, close 
by my thigh. Then I quitted my horse, and grew 
more cunning (for the dogs had sett him up againe), 
stealing behind him with my sword, and cut his 
ham-strings ; and then got upon his back, and cut 
his throate ; which as I was doing, the company 
came in, and blamed my rashness for running such 
a hazard.’ ” 

But the chase, at these early periods of our his- 
tory, supplied the wants both of food and clothing, 
in a country imperfectly cultivated. Hunting was, 
originally, a serious occupation, which employed the 
skill of the bravest men. The first founders of 
empires are represented to have been hunters. Even 
within a few centuries, the people of these islands 
hunted partly for necessity and partly for amusement. 
When the arts of civilized life, which arise out of the 
division of labour, were imperfectly known and 
sparingly pursued, the huntsman found most of his 
wants supplied by the deer which he killed. A high- 
lander thus addressed Henry VIII. : — 

“ We go a hunting, and after that we have slain 
red-deer, we flay off the skin by and by, and setting 
of our bare foot on the inside thereof, for want of 
cunning shoemakers, by your grace’s pardon we play 
the coblers, compassing and measuring so much 
thereof, as shall reach up to our ancles, pricking 
the upper part thereof with holes, that the water 
may repass where it enters, and stretching it up with 
a strong thong of the same above our said ancles. 
So, and please your noble grace, we mkke our shoes. 
Therefore, we using such manner of shoes, the 
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rough hairy side outwards in your grace’s do- 
minions of England, we be called ‘ Rough-footed 
Scots ” 

The great huntings of Scotland and of tlie border 
countries are well known to all the readers of our 
old minstrelsy. The “ woful hunting” of Chevy 
Chace has been, perhaps, one of the most popular 
poems of any language. This union of the chase 
and of war was a natural alliance ; for, amongst 
a rude people, personal prowess in the one was 
the quality which most commanded success in the 
other. Gaston de Foix, occasionally one of the most 
triumphant, because one of the most cruel, trea- 
cherous, and altogether abominable heroes of the 
days of chivalry, was the mightiest hunter of his day. 
He is said to have kept sixteen hundred hounds ; 
and he wrote a book on hunting, extremely accurate 
and curious in its details. All sovereigns, how- 
ever, did not pursue the chase with the ardour of 
Gaston-Phmbus, duke of Foix, nor of James V. of 
Scotland. The Scottish kings used to shoot the 
deer from an elevated seat as the packs were driven 
before them — a practice demanding as much enter- 
prise, and altogether as rational, as what, in the 
terms of modern sporting, is called the battue. Pen- 
nant, however, in his history of Scotland (vol. ii.), 
has deecribed a scene of more danger ; and he has 
translated a passage from an old author, which 
illustrates, in a graphic way, the ancient modes of 
hunting: — 

“ One of the walks retains the name of the king's 
seat, having been the place where the Scottish mo- 
narchs placed themselves in order to direct their 
shafts with advantage at the flying deer, driven that 

♦ Pinkerton’s History of Scotland^ quoted in the notes to the 
Lady of the Lake. 
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way for their amusement. A chase of this kind had 
very nearly prevented the future miseries of the un- 
happy Mary Stuart. The story is told by William 
Barclay, in his treatise Contra Monarchomachos : 
it gives a lively picture of the ancient manner of 
hunting, and on that account will perhaps be accept- 
able to the reader in an English dress. 

“ In the year 1 563 the Earl of Athol, a prince of the 
blood royak had, with much trouble and vast expense, 
a hunting match for the entertainment of our most 
illustrious and most gracious queen ; our people call 
this a royal hunting. I was then a young man, and 
was present on that occasion. Two thousand high- 
landers, or wild Scotch, as you call them here, were 
employed to drive to the hunting-ground all the deer 
from the woods and hills of Atholl, Badenoch, Marr, 
Murray, and the counties about. As these high- 
landers use a light dress, and are very swift of foot, 
they went up and down so nimbly, that in less than 
two months’ time they brought together two thou- 
sand red deer, besides roes and fallow deer; the 
queen, the great men, and a number of others, were 
in a glen, when all these deer were brought before 
them. Believe me, the whole body moved forward 
in something like battle-order. This sight still strikes 
me, and ever will strike me, for they had a leader 
whom they followed close wherever he moved. 

“ This leader was a very fine stag, with a very 
high head. This sight delighted the queen very 
much, but she soon had cause for fear; upon the 
Earl’s (who had been from his early days accus- 
tomed to such sights) addressing her thus: ‘ Do 
you observe that stag who is foremost of the herd ? 
there is danger from that stag ; for if either fear or 
rage should force him from the ridge of that hill, let 
every one look to himself, for none of us will be out 
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of the way of harm ; for the rest will follow this 
one, and having* thrown us under foot, they will 
open a passage to this hill behind us.’ What hap- 
pened a moment after confirmed this opinion ; for 
the queen ordered one of the best dogs to be let 
loose on one of the deer : this the dog pursues ; 
the leading stag was frighted, he flies by the same 
way he had come there; the rest rush after him, 
and break out where the thickest body of the high- 
landers was ; they had nothing for it but to throw 
themselves flat on the heath, and to allow the deer 
to pass over them. It was told the queen that 
several of the highlanders had been wounded, and that 
two or three had been killed outright ; and the whole 
body had got off, had not the highlanders, by their 
skill in hunting, fallen upon a stratagem to cut off 
the rear from the main body. It was of those that 
had been separated that the queen’s dogs and those 
of the nobility made slaughter. There were killed 
that day three hundred and sixty deer, with five 
wolves, and some roes.” 

The quantity of deer in Great Britain has, of 
course, diminished with the progress of agricultural 
improvement. During the last century numerous 
forests were inclosed in England, which were for- 
merly stocked with red deer, fallow deer, and roe- 
bucks ; which, existing in an almost wild state, 
tempted those who lived within their range to a 
constant life of depredation. What the deer-stealers, 
of the old times were, are the poachers now ; and the 
temptation, in either case, presents a fearful cause 
of crime and misery. One of these old forests — 
thatofWolmer in Hampshire, — and its deer-stealers, 
called “ Waltham Blacks,” have been well described 
by Mr. White, in his History of Selborne : — 

“ The red deer, towards the beginning of this cen- 
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tury, amounted to about five hundred head, and made 
a stately appearance. There is an old gamekeeper, 
now alive, named Adams, whose great grandfather, 
(mentioned in a perambulation taken in 1635,) 
grandfather, father, and self, enjoyed the head- 
keepership of fVohner Forest in succession for more 
than a hundred ^ears. This person assures me that 
his father has often told him that Queen Anne, as 
she was journeying on the Portsmouth road, did not 
think the forest of Wolmer beneath her royal regard. 
For she came out of the great road at Lippock, 
which is just by, and, reposing herself on a bank 
smoothed for that purpose, lying about half a mile 
from Wolmer Pond, and still called the Queen’s 
Bank, saw with great complacency and satisfaction 
the whole herd of red deer brought by the keepers 
along the vale before her, consisting then of about 
five hundred head, — a sight this worthy the atten- 
tion of the greatest sovereign ! But he further adds, 
that, by means of the Waltham Blacks, or, to use his 
own expression, as soon as they began blacking, they 
were reduced to about fifty head, and so continued 
decreasing till the time of the late Duke of Cumber- 
land. It is now more than thirty years ago that his 
Highness sent down an huntsman, and six yeomen- 
prickers, in scarlet jackets laced with gold, attended 
by the stag-hounds, ordering them to take every 
deer in this forest alive, and to convey them in carts 
to Windsor. In the course of the summer they 
caught every stag, some of which showed extraordi- 
nary diversion ; but in the following winter, when 
the hinds were also carried off, such fine chases 
were exhibited as served the country people for 
matter of talk and wonder for years afterwards. I 
saw, myself, one of the yeoman-prickers^ single out 
a stag from the herd, and must confess that it was 
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the most curious feat of activity I ever beheld, supe- 
rior to any thing* in Mr. Astley’s riding-school. The 
exertions made by the horse and deer much exceeded 
all my expectations, though the former greatly ex- 
celled the latter in speed. When the devoted deer 
was separated from his companions, they gave him, 
by their watches, law, as they called it, for twenty 
minutes ; when, sounding their horns, the stop dogs 
were permitted to pursue, and a most gallant scene 
ensued. 

“ Though large herds of deer do much harm to 
the neighbourhood, yet the injury to the morals of 
the people is of more moment than the loss of their 
crops. The temptation is irresistible ; for most men 
are sportsmen by constitution, and there is such an 
inherent spirit for hunting in human nature, as scarce 
any inhibitions can restrain. Hence, towards the 
beginning of this century, all this country was wild 
about deer-stealing. Unless he was a hxinter^ as 
they affected to call themselves, no young person was 
allowed to be possessed of manhood or gallantry. 
The Waltham Blacks at length committed such enor- 
mities that government was forced to interfere with 
that severe and sanguinary act called the Black act, 
which now comprehends more felonies than any law 
that ever was framed before ; and, therefore, a late 
bishop of Winchester, when urged to re-stock Wal- 
tham chase, refused, from a motive worthy of a pre- 
late, replying that ‘ It had done mischief enough 
already.* 

“ Our old race of deer-stealers are hardly extinct 
yet. It was but a little while ago, that, over their 
ale, they used to recount the exploits of their youth ; 
such as watching the pregnant hind to her lair, and, 
when the calf was dropped, paring its feet with a 
penknife to the quick, to prevent its escape, till it 
was large and fat enough to be killed ; the shooting 
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at one of their neighbours with a bullet in a turnip 
field by moonshine, mistaking him for a deer ; and 
the losing a dog in the following extraordinary man- 
ner : — Some fellows, suspecting that a calf new 
fallen was deposited in a certain spot of thick fern, 
went with a lurcher to surprise it ; when the parent 
hind rushed out of the brake, and, taking a vast 
spring with all her feet close together, pitched upon 
the neck of the dog, and broke it short in two.*’ 

We were witnesses of a scene somewhat like 
that of driving the deer described by Mr. White, 
though upon a larger scale. In the year 1814, 
Windsor Forest, which extended over seventeen 
parishes, was disafforested. It was full of deer, in 
many districts. Parts of the forest were allotted 
to the crown for a park, and parts were given, 
in compensation for rights of pasture and turbary, 
to the several parishes. The people, however, 
led on by some bold spirits, took up a notion that 
the instant the Inclosure Bill had received the 
Royal Assent, the deer were common property. 
An immense slaughter immediately began ; — the 
attack was too generdl to be resisted by the forest 
officers ; nor were they quite sure that their duties 
were not at an end. The people were regardless of 
the threats of the law ; and as its pace was some- 
what tardy, it was very wisely thought better to re- 
move the temptation than to fill the jails. A hunting 
was directed, upon a scale which partook of the pomp 
of the old chivalrous days. A regiment of horse- 
guards was ordered out to drive the deer. Hundreds 
of horsemen assembled from all parts of the coun- 
try ; and for several days every thicket of that 
finely-wooded district echoed — not with hound and 
horn — but with the trumpet summoning the cavalry 
to charge — or to hem-in the herds that were gather- 
ing in affright from every quarter. Sometimes an old 
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stas^, made more adventurous by the new terrors 
which were about him. dashed tliroiigh the lines of 
cavalry. The heavy tramp of the horse was imme- 
diately heard behind the noiseless bound of the deer; 
but the chase was generally unavailing, and the 
terrified creature escaped to his native brakes, once 
more to hide in a wilderness of fern. Some hundreds 
of deer were at length driven into the enclosed park ; 
and this extraordinary hunting terminated. 

There can be little doubt that, at one period of its 
history, probably when the surface, which is now 
morass or peat bog, or cleared and under tillage, was 
covered with forests, deer were abundant in most 
parts of Scotland. There was then, probably, a 
variety which is now extinct, for, in some of the bogs, 
horns are found of larger dimensions than any that 
are to be seen upon the present fallow' deer, or the 
red deer of the mountains. 

The red deer are now far from numerous, and 
are seldom if ever seen on the Grampians. This 
has, no doubt, arisen from the grazing of sheep 
and cattle, by which the seclusion the red deer are 
so fond of has been broken in upon, both in the 
mountains and in the valleys. As the more lucra- 
tive occupation of the soil extends into the remoter 
districts, the race must further and further decrease ; 
nor is the period at which they will be wholly ex- 
tinct, in all probability, very distant. Red deer are 
yet found in Mar Forest and Glenartney; and there 
are still a considerable number in the west parts of 
Ross and Sutherland; though the extensive and 
judicious improvements which, very much to the 
general advantage of the country, have recently 
been efiected, under the Marquis of Statibrd, have 
made them more rare than they were about the end 
of the last century. Now, unless by a person whom 
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long observation has rendered familiar with their 
haunts, the country may be traversed without seeing 
even one. From their ileetness, and the nature of the 
ground on which they are found, horses and hounds 
are of no use in the direct chase of them, as the steed 
would be required to leap precipices of fifty feet instead 
of gates of five bars ; and the dogs would be constantly 
tumbling into gullies and ravines, which are cleared 
by the deer at one bound. They cannot be driven 
“ with hound and horn,” as was the case in the days 
of the “ barons bold neither can they be collected 
and henirned-in, after the somewhat similar manner 
in which the highland chiefs conducted their sports. 
Still there are a few places where a person who has 
been habituated to the occupation, and who does 
not fear to ground himself in a morass, and will 
submit to the other pleasures of “stalking,” may 
occasionally find a roe. The most certain time is 
when the state of the weather is such as to force the 
herds to the well-heads, where there is brushwood 
near to cover the marksman. 

The largest forest set apart for red deer which 
exists in Scotland, is the forest of Atholl, where a 
hundred thousand English acres are given \ip to 
them ; and upon this large tract neither man, woman, 
child, sheep, or oxen, are allowed to tres])ass, with 
the exception of those parties who are permitted to 
partake of the mysteries of deer-stalking. 

The sportsmen, seldom more than two in each 
party, set forth accompanied by a keeper who acts as 
general; and they are followed by two or three 
highlanders, carrying spare rifles and leading the 
deer-hounds. The party is preceded by the keeper, 
who is about twenty or thirty yards in advance, 
attentively examining the face of every hill with his 
telescope, to discover the deer that may be grazing 
upon it. Upon detecting a herd, a council of war is 
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held, and the plan of operations determined upon. 
It is necessary to proceed with much caution, as, in- 
dependent of the strong sense of smelling, seeing, 
and hearing, which these animals are endued with, 
there is always one of the herd, generally a hind, or 
female deer, stationed as sentinel; — and upon the 
least suspicion being excited, the signal is given, and 
they are off. Great care is therefore taken in the 
approach to advance up the wind, and to conceal the 
party by taking advantage of the inequalities of the 
ground, preserving the strictest silence. It frequently 
happens that the sportsmen are obliged to make a 
circuit of some miles to get near them undetected — at 
other times they may find that they are in a situation 
from which they cannot extricate themselves unseen, 
in that case they must lie down till the herd move 
into a more favourable position for their purpose. 
Having arrived as near to them as is possible with- 
out detection, the sportsmen, after a careful ex- 
amination of their rifles, still keeping themselves as 
much concealed as possible, fire, and continue firing 
and loading as long as they remain within practicable 
distance. Eleven out of a herd of fifteen have been 
known to be killed by one person : the accidental 
circumstance of an echo, the sound being heard on 
one side, and the dash appearing on the other, so 
puzzled the deer, that they stood still till the four 
last gathered courage and made oft'. When wounded, 
large hounds, of a breed between the greyhound and 
the bloodhound, are let loose upon the track of their 
blood, and they never leave it till they have brought 
the animal to bay, generally in some stream, where 
they keep him till the sportsman comes up and dis- 
patches him by shooting him through the head. It 
is necessary for the hunter to be very cautious in 
approaching him when at bay, and always to keep 
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smaller than the red deer; the female goes with 
young eight months, and produces one or two, and 
sometimes (though rarely) three at a birth. The 
horns are branched, recurved, compressed, and pal- 
mated at the top. 

We have already stated that the antlers of the deer 
fall off, and are annually renewed. This peculiarity 
is a most singular provision of nature ; and the mode 
in which the process is effected offers many ex- 
amples of animal economy. We transcribe a de- 
scription of the process from Blumenbach’s ‘ Com- 
parative Anatomy,’ translated by Mr. Lawrence and 
Mr. Coulson: — 

The annual reproduction of horns constitutes, in 
many points of view, one of the most remarkable 
phenomena of animal physiology. It affords a most 
striking proof, first, of the power of the nutritive pro- 
cess, and of the rapid growth which results from this 
process in warm-blooded animals ; for the horn of 
a stag, which may weigh a quarter of a hundred- 
weight, is completely formed in ten weeks ; secondly, 
of the remarkable power of absorption, by which, to- 
wards the time of shedding the old liorn, a complete 
separation is effected of the substance which was 
before so firmly united with the frontal bone : thirdly, 
of a limited duration of life in a part of an animal, 
entirely independent of the life of the whole animal, 
which in the stag extends to about thirty years ; 
fourthly, of a change of calibre in particular vessels ; 
for the branches of the external carotid, which sup- 
ply the horn, are surprisingly dilated during its 
growth, and recover their former dimensions when 
that process has ceased : fifthly, of a peculiar sym- 
pathy which is manifested between the growth of the 
horns and the generative functions.” 
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The able translators of Blumenbach have added 
the following note, in illustration of these curious 
physiological facts : — 

“ The word Aor/i, which is frequently applied in 
English to the antlers of the deer kind, as well as to 
the real horns of other genera, would lead to very 
erroneous notions on this subject. The antler is a 
real bone ; it is formed in the same manner, and 
consists of the same elements, as other bones; its 
structure is also the same. 

“ It adheres to the frontal bone by its basis ; and 
the substance of the two parts being consolidated 
together, no distinction can be traced, when the ant- 
ler is completely organized. But the skin of the fore- 
head terminates at its basis, which is marked by an 
irregular projecting bony circle; and there is neither 
skin nor periosteum on the rest of it. The time of 
its remaining on the head is one year: as the period 
of its fall approaches, a reddish mark of separation 
is observed between the process of the frontal bone 
and the antler. This becomes more and more dis- 
tinctly marked, until the connexion is entirely de- 
stroyed. 

“ The skin of the forehead extends over the pro- 
cess of the frontal bone when the antler has fallen. 
At the period of its regeneration, a tubercle arises 
from this process, and takes the form of the future 
antler, being still covered by a pi olongation of the 
skin. The structure of the part at this time is soft 
and cartilaginous ; it is immediately invested by a 
true periosteum, containing large and numerous ves- 
sels, which penetrate the cartilage in every direction; 
and, by the gradual deposition of ossihc matter, con^ 
vert it into a perfect bone. 

“ The vessels pass through openings in the pro- 
jecting bony circle at the base of the antler; the 

2 M 2 
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formation of this part proceeding in the same ratio 
with that of the rest, these openings are contracted, 
and the vessels are thereby pressed, until a complete 
obstruction ensues. The skin and periosteum then 
perish, become dry and fall off ; the surface of the 
antler remaining uncovered. At the stated period it 
falls off, to be again produced, always increasing in 
size. 

The horns is shed in the spring, and reproduced 
in summer.** 

A remarkable provision of nature, which is pecu- 
liar to deers and antelopes, has been described by 
some naturalists, and doubted by others. Mr. White, 
with his usual accuracy of observation, has noticed 
the additional spiracvla, which, he says, enable the 
animal to breathe when drinking, and assist him when 
pursued. 

“ If some curious gentleman would procure the 
head of a fallow deer, and have it dissected, he would 
find it furnished with two spiracula, or breathing- 
places, besides the nostrils — probably analogous to 
the pvnda lachrymalia, in the human head. When 
deer are thirsty, they plunge their noses, like some 
horses, very deep under water while in the act of 
drinking, and continue them in that situation for a 
considerable time ; but, to obviate any inconveniency, 
they can open two vents, one at the inner corner of 
each eye, having a communication with the nose. 
Here seems to be an extraordinary provision of 
nature worthy our attention, and which has not, that 
1 know of, been noticed by any naturalist; for it 
looks as if these creatures would not be suffocated, 
though both their mouths and nostrils were stopped. 
This curious formation of the head may be of sin- 
gular service to beasts of chace, by aflbrding them 
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free respiration ; and no doubt these additional nos- 
trils are thrown open when they are hard run. Mr. 
Ray observed that, at Malta, the owners slit up the 
nostrils of such asses as were hard worked ; for they, 
being naturally straight, or small, did not admit air 
sufficient to serve them when they travelled, or 
laboured in that hot climate. And we know that 
grooms and gentlemen of the turf think large nos- 
trils necessary, and a perfection, in hunters and 
running-horses. 

“ Oppian, the Greek poet, by the following line, 
seems to have had some notion that stags have four 
spiracula : — 

TltT^O^UfAQl ptVtS) TO’iO'V^tS VVOI^iTt 

“ In answer to this account (says Mr. White), Mr, 
Pennant sent me the following curious and pertinent 
reply : — ‘ I was much surprised to find in the ante- 
lope something analogous to what you mention as so 
remarkable in deer. This animal also has a long slit 
beneath each eye, which can be opened and shut at 
pleasure. On holding an orange to one, the creature 
made as much use of these orifices as of his nostrils, 
applying them to the fruit, and seeming to smell it 
through them.' ” 

In the heads of deer and antelopes there are ca- 
vities imbedded in a bony case, varying in size in 
different species of these animals. The French call 
them larmiers, believing them receptacles for tears, 
of which the thinner part evaporating, a substanci^ 
remains, called larmes de cerf. To this circumstance 
may be attributed the belief of the poets that the 
deer weeps. Sir Everard Home has explained the 
construction of these larmiers t. 

* Nostrils divided into four parts— quadruple channels for 
breathing. 

f Comparative Anatomy, vol. iii. p. 245. 
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We have already mentioned in a former chapter 
the smallness and peculiar hardness of the bone of 
the deer’s foot: it is this peculiarity which renders 
the animal as stroiif^ as he is fleet. The support and 
stren 2 :th of the joints of the feet of all animal bodies, 
according to Sir E. Home, depends less upon their 
own ligaments than upon the action of the muscles 
whose tendons pass over them. He says: — “This 
fact was strongly impressed on my mind, in the early 
part of my medical education, by seeing a deer which 
leaped over the highest fences, and the joints of whose 
feet, when examined, w^re as rigid in every other 
direction but tliat of their motion, as the bone itself ; 
but when the tendo Achillis which passed over the 
joint was divided, with a view to keep the animal 
from running away, the foot could readily be moved 
in any direction, the joint no longer having the 
smallest firmness 

The stag is sometimes domesticated, and the fallow 
deer very often. In an old work, (not alwajs to be 
relied upon for the accuracy of its statements,) 
‘ Wanley’s Wonders of this Little World,’ we find 
the following story : — “ The Count of Stolberge, in 
Germany, had a deer, which he bestowed on the 
Emperor Maximilian the Second, that would receive 
a rider on his back, and a bridle in his mouth, and 
would run a race with the fleetest horse that came in 
the field, and outstrip them too.” Martial also men- 
tions a deer used to the bridle f. 

The fallow deer may be easily induced to live in 
stables ; and he manifests a sort of affection for the 
horse. At Newmarket, in 1828, there was a deer 
which was accustomed regularly to exercise with the 
race-horses ; and the creature was delighted to gallop 

♦ Comparative Anatomy, vol. i., p, 96.‘ 
t Ep. 1. XV., ep. 96. 
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round the course with them in their morniiiff Irain- 

in^r. 



The arrangement of the teeth of the various spe- 
cies of deer, and of the antelope tribes, is generally 
as follows, though there are constant exceptions : — 
Incisors, g. Canine, {J g. Molar, gig. — Total, 32. 


Chapteii XV. 
THE REIN-DEER 



The Rein-deer — Cervus Tarandus, liiNvrjKvs. — Cervus rangifer, Beibsot.— 
RenuGy BuFiroN. 


The rein-deer of the Zoolop^ical Gardens, which was 
added to that interesting* collection in the autumn 
of 1828 , appears to present one of the few examples 
of this animal thriving in Great Britain. He is a 
very fine specimen of the white variety ; is strong 
limbed ; and is about three feet six in height. His 
horns were large and branching, as represented, be- 
fore the winter. They were shed very early in the 
spring. He is a quiet and gentle creature. 

It is remarkable that the rein-deer, when confined 
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to a small inclosure, and even to a room, has not 
suffered so much from the climate of England, as 
those which have been allowed greater freedom. 
An attempt was made about seven years ago to in- 
troduce the rein-deer upon an extensive scale, in 
the colder parts of England and Scotland. Many 
persons will remember Mr. Bullock’s exhibition of 
rein-deers and a Lapland family. Out of two 
hundred deer, which were brought by him from 
Norway, nearly every one died. Those that were 
turned out upon thePentland-bills, near Edinburgh — 
a situation which was considered peculiarly favour- 
able — all died. A few appeared to do well in a park 
near Dublin ; but we are unable to say if they are 
still alive. The Duke of Athol had previously 
placed a herd of rein-deer in the mountains of his 
estate, but the experiment failed in a similar way. 
This circumstance is not to be attributed to the want 
of proper food — for the rein-deer moss is found abun- 
dantly in Scotland. It grows, too, in many parts of 
England, particularly on Bagshot-heath. But the 
same ill success has attended the introduction of the 
larger species of deer, which belong to the new 
Continent. Several fine Specimens of the Wapiti — 
the American elk — were turned into Windsor Park 
a few years ago ; none of them lived more than 
a year. Whether these trials have failed through a 
want of proper attention to the peculiar habits of 
the animal, or that they naturally result from the 
tenacity with which the deer tribe adhere to their 
original geographical position, as a law of nature — 
is a question not easy to be decided. 

An opinion had for a long time prevailed amongst 
naturalists, which arose with Buffbn, that the rein- 
deer formerly existed in the Alps and the Pyrenees ; 
and this opinion (which seemed well founded) was 
almost the sole exception to the general acknow* 
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ledi^ment of the laws of Zoolop^ical geography — 
or the partition of animals according to the distri- 
bution of heat over the globe. The actual Ibcalities 
of the rein-deer are quite consistent with these laws, 
as laid down by Humboldt. But the belief that the 
rein-deer formerly existed in the mountains of south- 
ern Europe was founded upon a passage in the Treat- 
ise on Hunting by Gaston de Foix. This accurate 
writer, in the printed copies of his book, is made to 
say, speaking of the rein-deer, under the name of 
the Rangier, “ I have seen them in Maurienne and 
Pueiideve” (Savoy and Bearn.) Cuvier, however, 
with his accustomed penetration and industry, ap- 
plied himself to examine the original manuscripts of 
the princely hunter. In the Royal Library at 
Paris there are three MS. copies of the Treatise on 
Hunting, and one in particular, finely written and 
illuminated, given by Gaston de Foix himself to 
Philip duke of Burgundy. The result was highly 
satisfactory. The passage was written distinctly 
thus : — “ J’en ai vu en Nourvegiieet Xuedene ** — (in 
Norway and Sweden.) Had it not been for the 
sagacity of Cuvier, who thought it much more pro- 
bable that old transcribers would have been inaccu- 
rate, than that the laws of nature should have pre- 
sented such a remarkable exception, — the printers 
would have continued to puzzle the naturalists, per- 
haps, for another century. The history of Gaston 
de Foix shews us that he went to Sweden in 1357 ; 
and it is not unlikely that he took a portion of his 
sixteen hundred dogs to chase the rein-deer, upon 
his old principle that hunting was necessary for his 
health, and a sure preservative against the power of 
the evil spirit. 

The actual locality of the rein-deer, determined 
as it is by the temperature of the polar climates, 
presents another of the many forcible examples 
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of the inseparable connexion of particular animals 
with the wants of human society. The rein-deer 
has been domesticated by the Laplanders from the 
earliest ages; and has alone rendered the dreary 
region in which this portion of mankind abides at 
all supportable. The civilization of those extreme 
northern regions, which is steadily advancing, en- 
tirely depends upon the rein-deer. All comm\mi- 
cation through the interior parts of Lapland is sus- 
pended in summer ; and the inhabitants of Finmark 
travel by land only in the winter season. 

The traveller from Norway or Sweden may pro- 
ceed with ease and safety even beyond the polar 
circle, but when he enters Finmark he cannot stir 
without the rein-deer ; and with this faithful servant 
the Finmark dealer may travel from his native wilds, 
to dispose of his produce in the markets of Tornea 
and Stockholm. The rein-deer alone connects two 
extremities of a kingdom ; and without him, the com- 
forts and the knowledge of civilized life could never 
be extended over those countries, which, during a 



Laplander in hii Sledge, 
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great part of the year, are cut off from all other com- 
munication with the other portions of mankind 

The inhabitants of Lapland are divided into two 
classes ; those who live upon the shore and subsist 
by fishing, and those who wander through the sum- 
mer and winter with no shelter but their tents , and 
no provision but their rein-deer. In summer the 
wandering, or mountain Laplander is compelled to 
undertake the most arduous journeys to the coast, 
for the preservation of his deer. Mr. De Broke has 
described these migrations t: — 

“ Whale Island, during the summer months, is 
never without three or four families of mountain 
Laplanders (Field-fiiiner), with their herds of rein- 
deer. The causes that induce, nay, even compel 
these people to undertake their long and annual mi- 
grations from the interior parts of Lapland to its 
coast, though they may appear singular, are suf- 
ficiently powerful. It is well known, from the ac- 
counts of those travellers who have visited Lapland 
during the summer months, that the interior parts 
of it, particularly its boundless forests, are so in- 
fested by various species of gnats and other insects, 
that no animal can escape their incessant persecutions. 
Large fires are kindled, in the smoke of which the 
cattle hold their heads, to escape the attack of their 
enemies ; and even the natives themselves are com- 
pelled to smear their faces with tar, as the only certain 
protection against their stings. No creature, however, 
suffers more than the rein-deer, from the larger 
species (oestrus tarandi), as it not only torments it 
incessantly by its sting, but even deposits its egg in 
the wound it makes in its hide. The poor animal is 
thus tormented to such a degree, that the Laplander, 

♦ Sec De Broke’s Travels in Lapland, p. 75. t'lbid. p. 31. 
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if he were to remain in the forests during the months 
of June, July, and August, would run the risk of 
losing the greater part of his herd, either by actual 
sickness, or from the deer fleeing of their own 
accord to mountainous situations to escape the gad- 
fly. From these causes the Laplander is driven 
from the forests to tlie mountains that overhang the 
Norway and Lapland coasts, the elevated situations 
of which, and the cool breezes from the ocean, are 
unfavourable to the existence of these troublesome 
insects, which, though found on the coast, are in far 
less considerable numbers there, and do not quit the 
valleys ; so that the deer, by ascending the highlands, 
can avoid them.” 

The wild herds of rein-deer ascend the mountains 
in the summer to free themselves from these para- 
sitical insects of the forest; and the tame deer often 
wander from their masters for the same object. 
These insects, particidarly the oestrus^ so terrify the 
herds, that the appearance of a single one will ren- 
der them furious. Schreber, a celebrated naturalist. 



Intects which attack the Rein-deer. 


has represented these periodical tormenters of the 
poor rein-deer. The Laplanders say, that one. of 
their objects in going to the coast is, that the deer 
may drink the sea-water; and that he takes one 
draught, which destroys the larvee of the fly, but 
never repeats it. 

2 N 
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According to the accounts of the people of Fin- 
mark, the attacks of these fearful creatures are not 
the only torments of the rein-deer. An insect, or 
rather worm, the furia infernalis^ originally men- 
tioned by Linnaeus, is said to produce the most 
fatal effects upon the herds. Linnaeus, indeed, 
altered his opinion late in life as to the existence 
even of this worm ; and the Swedish naturalists now 
treat it as entirely fabulous. Dr. Clarke, however, 
supposes himself to have been wounded by this very 
creature, during his travels in Sweden. The Lap- 
landers themselves firmly believe in its existence: 
and its fatal powers, as represented by these people, 
are thus described by De Broke : — 

“ In 1828, the Laplanders are stated to have suffered 
so greatly in their herds, that five thousand head died 
from the sting of this creature ; and that even the 
wolves and other animals, that preyed upon the dead 
carcases, caught the infection, and died with the same 
symptoms. A Laplander who possessed five hundred 
deer, on perceiving the destruction among them, 
thought it best to kill the whole herd ; but so quickly 
did its ravages spread, that before he could accom- 
plish his purpose they all died. Great numbers of 
cattle and sheep were likewise destroyed by its at- 
tack, and it fell in some degree upon the human 
species, a few having become victims to it. A young 
girl, who was shearing some sheep that had died 
from the attack of the furia, felt, while thus em- 
ployed, a sudden pain in one of her fingers, which 
rapidly increased, and on examining the part, she 
found a small puncture, like the prick of a needle ; 
her master, who was by, had the presence of mind to 
cut the finger off on the spot, and it was the means 
of saving her life. 

“ The pest is stated to have been confined to Rus- 
sian and Swedish Lapland, and did not spread 
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higher than Muonioniska. Norwegian Lapland 
fortunately was not visited with this calamity ; and, 
in order to prevent it from being introduced, all furs, 
during the year of its prevalence, were forbidden to 
be purchased 

It is quite true that, during the summer of 1823, 
there was an extraordinary mortality amongst the 
rein-deer of Norway and Lapland ; but the better 
informed people attributed it, not to the furia in- 
fernalis, but to some unwholesome quality of the 
moss ; and the medical men at Stockholm considered 
the disease with which the herds had been attacked 
as a particular variety of hydrophobia. The rein- 
deer are also subject to inflammation of the brain ; 
which probably arises from their great sensibility to 
heat. In the hottest weather, the thermometer rises, 
even at the North Cape, as high as 90° of Fah- 
renheit. 

The movements of the wandering Laplander are 
determined by those of his deer. As camels con- 
stitute the chief possession of an Arab, so do the 
rein-deer comprise all the wealth of a Laplander. 
“ The number of deer belonging to a herd is from 
three hundred to five hundred ; with these a Lap- 
lander can do well, and live in tolerable comfort. 
He can make in summer a sufficient quantity of 
cheese for the year’s consumption ; and during the 
winter season can affbrd to kill deer enough to 
supply him and his family pretty constantly with 
venison. With two hundred deer, a man, if his 
family be but small, can manage to get on. If he 
have but one hundred, his subsistence is very pre- 
carious, and he cannot rely entirely upon them for 
support. Should he have but fifty he is no longer 
independent, or able to keep a separate establish- 

♦ Travels, p. 99. 
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ment, but generally joins his small herd with that of 
some richer Laplander, being then considered more 
in the light of a menial, undertaking the laborious 
office of attending tipon and watching the herd, 
bringing them home to be milked, and other similar 
offices, in return for the subsistence afforded him^/* 
With this stock the Laplander wanders through the 
greatest variety of wild and beautiful scenery ; but 
he is little sensible to the impressions which such 
regions produce upon the mind of an intelligent 
traveller. The extremes of bodily fatigue and want 
leave little room for the cultivation of the mind; 
and the love of the sublime and beautiful of nature 
belongs to an advanced stage of the intellect. These 
rich summer scenes of Lapland are wonderfully 
enlivened by the presence of the wanderer and his 
herds. Von Buch, a celebrated traveller, has well 
described the evening milkings time: — 

“ It is a new and a pleasing spectacle, to see in the 
evening the herd assembled round the gamine (en- 
campment) to be milked. On all the hills around, every 
thing is in an instant full of life and motion.* The busy 
dogs are everywhere barking, and bringing the mass 
nearer and nearer, and the rein-deer bound and run, 
stand still, and bound again, in an indescribable 
variety of movements. When the feeding animal, 
frightened by the dog, raises his head, and displays 
aloft his large and proud antlers, what a beautiful 
and majestic sight ! And when he courses over the 
ground, how fleet and light are his .speed and 
carriage ! We never hear the foot on the earth, and 
nothing but the incessant crackling of his knee -joints, 
as if produced by a repetition of electric shocks — 
a singular noise ; and from the number of rein-deer, 
by whom it is at once produced, it is heard at a 


♦ De Broke, p. 45. 
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g^reat distance. When all the herd, consisting of 
three or four hundred, at last reach the gamme, they 
stand still, or repose themselves, or frisk about 
in confidence, play with their antlers against each 
other, or in groupes surround a patch of moss 
browsing. When the maidens run about with their 
milk vessels from deer to deer, the brother or ser- 
vant throws a bark halter round the antlers of the 
animal which they point out to him, and draws it 
towards them ; the animal generally struggles, and 
is unwilling to follow the halter, and the maiden 
laughs al and enjoys the labour it occasions, and 
sometimes wantonly allows it to get loose that it 
may again be caught for her ; while the father and 
mother are heard scolding them for their frolick- 
some behaviour, which has often the effect of 
scaring the whole flock. Who, viewing this scene, 
would not think on Laban, on Leah, Rachel, and 
Jacob? When the herd at last stretches itself, to 
the number of so many hundreds at once, round 
about the gamme, we imagine we are beholding an 
entire encampment, and the commanding mind 
which presides over the whole, stationed in the 
middle." 

The noise which the traveller describes as “the 
crackling of his knee-joints,” is produced by the con- 
traction of the rein-deer’s hoofs, when the foot is 
raised from the ground. These hoofs are not 
narrow and pointed, like those of the fallow-deer, 
which finds its food upon unyielding surfaces ; but 
they are broad and spreading ; and thus, when the 
rein-deer crosses the yielding snows, the foot pre- 
sents a large surface, and, like the snow-shoe of the 
Norwegians and Canadian Indians, prevents, to a 
certain extent, the animal sinking as deeply as it 
would if the hoof were small and compact. 

2 n3 
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Rein-deer* s foot contracted. Rein-deer* s foot expanded. 

The Laplander’s summer lasts from about June to 
September. The herds and their owners depart 
therefore from the coasts early in that month, that 
they may take up their winter quarters before the fall 
of the snows. As the winter approaches, the coat of 
the rein-deer begins to thicken in the most remark- 
able manner, and assumes that lighter colour, which 
is the great peculiarity of polar quadrupeds. During 
the summer the animal pastures upon every green 
herbage, and browses upon the shrubs which he 
finds in his march. In the winter his sole food is 
the lichen, or moss, which he instinctively discovers 
under the snow. It is a singular, and now well- 
established fact, that the rein-deer will eat with 
avidity the lemming, or mountain rat, presenting one 
of the few instances of a ruminating animal being 
in the slightest degree carnivorous. The extraor- 
dinary instinct with which the rein-deer discovers 
the lichen is well illustrated by De Broke : — 

“ The flatness of the country increased as we 
proceeded, and at times it was even difficult to tell 
whether we were moving on land or water, from the 
uniformity of the white surface around us. In this 
respect our deer were far better judges than our- 
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selv€«, as, though there might be a depth of some 
feet of snow above the ice, wherever we stopped for 
a few minutes upon any lake, in no one instance 
did they attempt to commence their usual search 
alter their fond ; yet, when upon land, their natural 
quickness of smell enabled them to ascertain, with 
almost unerring certainty, whether there was any 
moss growing beneath them or not. By the fine- 
ness of this sense of the animal the Laplanders are 
cliiefly guided in fixing their different winter-quarters ; 
never remaining in those parts which they know 
with certainty produce but little moss, from the in- 
difference of their deer, and the few attempts made 
by them in removing the snow,” 

When the winter is fairly set in, the peculiar vahie 
of the rein-deer is felt by the Laplanders. Without 
him, as we have already said, communication would be 
almost utterly suspended. Harnessed to a sledge, 
the rein-deer will draw about 300 lbs. ; but the Lap- 
landers generally limit the burthen to 240 lbs. The 
trot of tlie rein-deer is about ten miles an hour ; and 
their power of endurance is such, that journeys of one 
hundred and fifty miles in nineteen hours are not un- 
common. There is a portrait of a rein-deer in the 
palace of Drotningholm (Sweden), which is represent- 
ed, upon an occasion of emergency, to have drawn 
an officer with important dispatches the incredible 
distance of eight hundred English miles in forty- 
eight hours*. This event is stated to have hap- 
pened in 1699, and the tradition adds, that the deer 
dropped down lifeless upon his arrival. Pictet, a 
French astronomer, who visited the northern parts 
of Lapland in 1769, for the purpose of observing 
the transit of Venus, was anxious to know the speed 


De Broke’s Winter in Lapland. 
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of the rein-deer ; and therefore started three rein- 
deer in light sledges, for a certain short distance, 
which he accurately measured. The following was 
the result : — 

“ The first deer performed 3089 feet, 8 inches, 
and -^ 5 ^, in two minutes, being at the rate of nearly 
19 English miles in an hour, and thus accomplish- 
ing 25 feet, 8 inches, and in every second. 

“ The second did the same in three minutes ; and 
the third and last deer, in three minutes and twenty-six 
seconds. The ground in this race was nearly level.” 

The rein-deer retjuires considerable training to pre- 
pare him for sledge-travelling; and he always de- 
mands an experienced driver. If the animal is not 
well broken-in he is unmanageable ; and if the driver 
is inexpert, the deer has sagacity enough to turn 
round and rid himself of him by the most furious 
assaults. Mr. De Broke several times felt the incon- 
venience of ill- trained deer, in his winter journey 
across Lapland. 

‘‘ The deer we had procured were as unmanage- 
able and unruly as deer could well be, being none of 
them well broken-in ; and our first set off was by no 
means a pleasant one, as, after tumbling with the 
quickness of lightning down the steep bank of the 
river, the deer proceeded at full gallop across a very 
rough and broken country, with steep and slippery 
descents. It was quite impossible, I’rom the nature 
of the ground, to prevent being frequently rolled over 
in the pulk (sledge) ; and, when this was the case, 
the strength and freshness of the deer, and the good 
order of the snow, which was very hard, made them 
regard very little the additional weight caused by the 
prostrate position of the sledge; so that they con- 
tinued to follow, at full speed, the rest of the deer, 
leaving the unfortunate wight at their heels to find his 
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balance again as well as he could*. Notwithstanding 
that which had been harnessed to my pulk was by no 
means a lamb in quietness, I had good reason to 
congratulate myself upon having escaped the animal 
which one of the party had to his share, and which 
was a deer of the wild breed, that had been caught 
when young by the Laplanders. Jn size it was 
larger than the others, thinner, with more appearance 
of bone, and considerably stronger. With respect 
to any command over it, this was quite out of the 
question ; and it dragged pulk and driver along with 
the greatest ease wherever it pleased t*” 

And yet these instances of resistance to their 
drivers are only exceptions to the general character 
of the rein-deer. He is ordinarily so docile that he 
scarcely needs any direction ; and so persevering that 
he toils on, hour after hour, without any refresh- 
ment, except a mouthful of snow which he hastily 
snatches. “We again resumed our course, the deer 
appearing no way fatigued, and proceeding so steadily 
and quietly, that the act of driving them was merely 
holding the rein, which became at last so tedious, 
that some of the party behind lashed their deer to 
the sledge before, the whole keeping up a long steady 
trot. This is the usual travelling pace of the rein- 
deer when performing long journeys ; for though, 
occasionally, the animal may proceed at a gallop for 
some miles on first starting, or in those situations 
where the snow is very good, it is natural to suppose 
it will gradually relax its pace. The speed of the 
party, however, is entirely dependent upon the fore- 
most deer, by which the motions of those behind are 
almost entirely regulated; and I observed, that, 
when we first set off in the morning, the instant it 
had its head at liberty, it almost invariably com- 

» The person drawn is strapped to the pulk, f P* 
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menced a full gallop, the rest all following at a simi- 
lar pace, as if moved by one common impulse. This 
was kept up by them as long as they remained un^ 
exhausted, the driver having little power to stop the 
animal, from the rein being merely attached in the 
manner it is to the head. The eagerness of the deer 
to set off is frequently followed by ludicrous scenes, 
the driver being often placed in an awkward situa- 
tion, if he be inattentive, and do not happen to have 
the rein in his hand at the moment 

The obstinacy which the rein-deer sometimes dis- 
plays is the preservation of his driver. The great 
difficulty is to separate him from his companions, or 
to prevent him joining the herds which he sees upon 
his track. This gregarious disposition is given him 
for his protection against the danger of a solitary 
state, and the Laplander avails himself of it when 
he loses his road, or is separated from those with 
whom he travels. 

** In proceeding along the extensive and endless 
lakes of Lapland, if the number of deer be great, a 
close and lengthened procession is invariably formed ; 
each deer following the foremost sledge so closely 
that the head of the animal is generally in contact 
with the shoulders of the driver before. Should the 
guide alter his direction, by making a bend to the 
right or left, the whole of the deer in the rear will 
continue their course, till they arrive at the spot 
where the turn was made. It thus frequently hap- 
pens, that, when the distance between the foremost 
and hindmost deer is great, the guide making a 
bend, considerable saving might be obtained by 
cutting across. This, however, it is scarcely possible 
to do ; for should the deer even be pulled by main 
force out of its former course, it will immediately 
turn aside from the new direction it is placed in, and 
* De Broke, p. 508. 
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i^gain the old track, in spite of all the driver can do 
to prevent it. It is useless to contend with the ani- 
mal ; and the time thus lost might leave the driver 
at such a distance from the rest of the party as to 
render it a matter of some difficulty to overtake them. 
This unwillingness to separate from its companions 
is one feature of the instinct given to this animal ; 
and it is the very circumstance that, more than any 
other, ensures the safety of tlie traveller. Should 
any accident separate him from the rest of his party, 
the deer be fatigued, or other occurrences throw him 
considerably in the rear, if he trust entirely to his 
deer, it will enable him to overtake the rest though 
they should be some miles in advance, from the ex- 
quisite olfactory sense it possesses. The animal, in 
this case, holding its head close to the snow, keeps 
frequently smelling, as a dog would do to scent the 
footsteps of its master ; and is thus enabled to follow 
with certainty the track the other deer have gone. 
Were it not for this property of the animal, travelling 
across Lapland would be not a little hazardous, par- 
ticularly in those parts where the weather is the 
darkest, which is generally while crossing the moun- 
tains of Finmark. It often happens that the party is 
unavoidably scattered, and the sound of the bell en- 
ables them to rejoin each other. The bells, however, 
should the weather be very thick and stormy, can 
only be heard a short distance off ; and it is then by 
the sagacity of the deer alone that the difficulty is 
surmounted 

The mode of hunting the wild rein-deer by the 
Laplanders, the Esquimaux, and the Indians of 
North America, have been accurately described by 
various travellers. We select the following accounts 
from the interesting narratives of Captain Lyon and 
Captain Franklin. Captain Lyon says - 
* De Broke, p. 462. 
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“The rein-deer visits the polar regions at the 
latter end of May or the early part of J une, and re- 
mains until late in September. On his first arrival he 
is thin, and his flesh is tasteless, but the short sum- 
mer is sufficient to fatten him to two or three inches 
on the haunches. When feeding on the level ground, 
an Esquimaux makes no attempt to approach him, 
but should a few rocks be near, the wary hunter 
feels secure of his prey. Behind one of these he 
cautiously creeps, and having laid himself very close, 
with his bow and arrow before him, imitates the 
bellow of the deer when calling to each other. Some- 
times, for more complete deception, the hunter wears 
his deer- skin coat and hood so drawn over his head, 
as to resemble, in a great measure, the unsuspecting 
animals he is enticing. Though the bellow proves a 
considerable attraction, yet if a man has great pa- 
tience he may do without it, and may be equally 
certain that his prey will ultimately come to examine 
him ; the rein-deer being an inquisitive animal, and 
at the same time so silly, that if he sees any sus- 
picious object which is not actually chasing him, he 
will gradually, and after many caperings, and form- 
ing repeated circles, approach nearer and nearer to 
it. The Esquimaux rarely shoot until the creature 
is within twelve paces, and I have frequently been 
told of their being killed at a much shorter distance. 
It is to be observed, that the hunters never appear 
openly, but employ stratagem for their purpose ; thus, 
by patience and ingenuity, rendering their rudely- 
formed bows, and still worse arrows, as elfective as 
the rifles of Europeans. When two men hunt in 
company, they sometimes purposely shew themselves 
to the deer, and when his attention is fully engaged, 
walk slowly away from him, one before the other. 
The deer follows, and when the hunters arrive near 
a stone, the foremost drops behind it and prepares 
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his bow, while his companion continues walking 
steadily forward. This latter, the deer still follows 
unsuspectingly, and thus passes near the concealed 
man, who takes a deliberate aim and kills the animal. 
When the deer assemble in herds, there are particu- 
lar passes which they invariably take, and on being 
driven to them are killed by arrows by the men, 
while the women with shouts drive them to the water. 
Here they swim with the ease and activity of water- 
dogs, the people in kayaks chasing and easily spear- 
ing them ; the carcases float, and the hunter then 
presses forward and kills as many as he finds in his 
track. No springs or traps are used in the capture 
of these animals, as is practised to the southward, 
in consequence of the total absence of standing 
wood 

Captain Franklin describes the mode in which the 
Dog- rib Indians kill the rein-deer, which he had 
from Mr. Wentzel, who resided long amongst that 
people : — 

“ The hunters go in pairs, the foremost man carry- 
ing in one hand the horns and part of the skin of the 
head of a deer, and in the other a small bundle of 
twigs, against which he, from time to time, rubs the 
horns, imitating the gestures peculiar to the animal. 
His comrade follows, treading exactly in his footsteps, 
and holding the guns of both in a horizontal position, 
so that the muzzles project under the arms of him 
who carries the head. Both hunters have a fillet of 
white skin round their foreheads, and the foremost 
has a strip of the same round his wrists. They 
approach the herd by degrees, raising their legs very 
slowly, but setting them down somewhat suddenly, 
after the manner of a deer, and always taking care to 
lift their right or left feet simultaneously. If any of 
the herd leave off feeding to gaze upon this extraor** 

* Private Journal, 
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dinary phenomenon, it instantly stops, and the head 
begins to play its part by licking its shoulders, and 
performing other necessary movements. In this way 
the hunters attain the very centre of the herd without 
exciting suspicion, and have leisure to single out the 
fattest. The hindmost man then pushes forward his 
comrade’s gun, the head is dropped, and they both 
fire nearly at the same instant. The deer scamper 
off, the hunters trot after them : in a short time the 
poor animals halt, to ascertain the cause of their 
terror ; their foes stop at the same moment, and 
having loaded as they ran, greet the gazers with a 
second fatal discharge. The consternation of the 
deer increases ; they run to and fro in the utmost 
confusion ; and sometimes a great part of the herd is 
destroyed within the space of a few hundred yards.” 

In a country which affords such an uncertain sup- 
ply of food, and whose climate is so severe, through 
a great part of the year, as Lapland, the progress of 
civilization can never be very considerable. The 
people must of necessity lead a wandering life, 
uniting the hunting and the pastoral character ; but 
incapable, from physical causes, of pursuing the arts 
of agriculture, or entering largely into the communi- 
cations of commerce. But what civilization exists, 
or may exist amongst them, is wholly to be ascribed 
to their best possession — ^the rein-deer. It is not, 
therefore, incompatible with the great arrangements 
by which the universe has been created, and is sup- 
ported, to believe that the rein-deer has been specially 
bestowed upon the inhabitants of the polar regions, 
as an improvement of their necessary lot, in the same 
way that the locality of the camel has been fixed in 
the sandy and stony deserts of Asia and Africa. The 
poor Laplander knows the value of the faithful crea- 
ture which affords him food, clothing, and the means 
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of transport ; and he offers his homag;e of thanks- 
gfiving to the Great Author of nature, who has ^iven 
him this companion of his wanderinj^s. Whether 
the native of the polar regions hunt the wild deer 
amidst the icy mountains, — be hurried by his aid 
across the frozen wastes, — or wander with his family 
and his herds, till the long winter begins, almost 
without any gradation, to succeed the short summer, 
— the lives of the Laplander and of the rein-deer are 
inseparably united. 
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